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General reflections on the preſent ſtate of Ire- 
land, in relation to our trade and manufac- 
tures, with a liſt of ſuch commodities as have 
been hitherto imported, though they may be 
raiſed or manufactured in the kingdom. 

No II. to NO VII. Incluſive. 


everal letters on flax-huſbandry. 
No VIII. to NO XV. Inc luſii ve. 


Directions for raiſing banks againſt tides and 
floods. NO XVI. XVII. XVIII. 


A method of raiſing hops in red-bogs. 
NO XIX. and XX. 


Directions for making roads. 


NO XXI. and XXII. 


Inſtructions for making cyder. 
NO XXIII. to NO XXVI. Incluſive. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


N® I. Tueſday, January 4th, 1736-7. 


HE gentlemen, who by a voluntary aſſo» 
ciation formed themſelves into a ſociety, 
pretty well known at preſent by the 
name of the DuzLix SocttTr, having already 
given the public ſome general account of the de- 
ſign that firſt brought them together, and which 
they ever ſince, have unweariedly purſued; it 
will be ſufficient for the purpoſe of this paper, 

o inform the reader of the particular reaſons, 

hich have now engaged them to give their in- 

ructions a new form, and to endeayour the far- 

er improvement of huſbandry, and other uſe- 

| arts, by weekly obſervations. 

It may ſeem at firſt ſight, that pamphlets and 
e larger kinds of eſſays, are better fitted tocon- 

A BA 
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vey inſtructions of this nature, than the iooſe 
ſheets which they intend to publiſh for the fu- 
ture: tis a plauſible objection againſt the latter 
method; that the connection being interrupted, 
and the directions to the huſbandman and o- 


of the paper, ſomething muſt probably be loſt of 
that clearneſs and exactneſs, which are abſolute- 
ly requiſite, to make ſuch writings uſeful: but 
when the thing is more attentively conſidered, 
the advantages will certainly be found to lie all 
the other way; and that far from being more 
obſeure, the Society's inſtructions by theſe means 
will become more diſtinct and more explicit. In 
à pamphlet it is expected, that the whole ſub- 
ject, with its ſeveral branches, be conſidered to- 
gether, and brought under one view; thereby 
the particulars are crouded, and the attention of 
the reader broken and divided by a multiplicity 
of objects. In ſingle papers, it is quite other- 
viſe; the writer may confine himſelf to as few 
heads as he thinks fit; and if any one of moment 
offers, make that the buſineſs of the day, and 
keep his reader ſteady to the point before him. 
Should the gentlemen of this Society, write any 
thing on tillage, in the ſhape and with the title 
of a treatiſe; they muſt attend the farmer in his 
progreſs, fork the b to the flail; direct his 


| thers, confined and cramped by the dimenſions. 
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ſaving of the crop; and of conſequence, neglect 
ſome material obſervations, or ſwell their Works 
to an unreaſonable ſize. In the way how intend- 
ed, both theſe inconveniences may be conliſtent- 
ly avoided : nothing that is not material, need 
be mentioned in theſe papers, and for that very 
reaſon, nothing that is really ſo, need be totals \ 
ly neglected, or ſuperficially conſidered. 

Were huſbandry, and other arts in their in- 
fant ſtate among us, either not at all, or no more 
than juſt diſcover'd; compleat and regular trea- 
tiſes would then indeed be neceſſary, to give a ge- 
neral knowledge of them to the artiſt, and to 
guide him ſtep by ſtep, where every thing were 
new to him: but as this is not the caſe, and a 
few perhaps excepred, the improvement of arts 
already known, and not their introduction, is 
the thing wanted in this kingdom: ſeparate pa- 
pers, where the ſeveral errors and deficiencies 
in our preſent management, will be conſider'd 
ingly, and therefore more diſtinctly, ſeem to 
tally exactly with our wants, and afford the like- 
lieſt proſpect of ſucceſs. Add to this, that the 
perfection of all arts conſiſting in minute obſer- 
ances and little niceties, they commonly eſcape 
the artiſt, where the inſtructions are volumi- 
ous, and his attention taken up by other obſer- 
ations, ſeemingly more important: while by 
anding ſingle they will be drawn into a ſtronger 
| A 2 
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light, and brought within the notice of the WW: 
reader. t. 
To theſe advantages ariſing from the very na- Wi: 
- ture of theſe papers, muſt be added thoſe which 
will accrue from the eaſier diſtribution of them, b 
Pamphlets fall into few hands, and are uſeful to Wt! 
thoſe only, who are in a capacity to purchaſe, WP' 
and at leiſure to peruſe them, But, theſe ſhorter Are 
eſſays, it may reaſonably be hoped, will reach e- Wn: 
very reader in the kingdom. f 
Gentlemen of fortune, and converſant with Mw 
books, cannot well be at a loſs for ſufficient di- Mp! 
rections in any thing they undertake. They can m 
command the ſame means of information with K. 
the members of this Society; peruſe the diſ- cl. 
coveries of others, and make experiments them- 
ſelves: it would be therefore, a deſign of a very 
confined advantage, to write only for their uſe : 
the poorer ſort, the huſbandman and manufac- 
turer, are the proper objects of inſtruction, 
which can hardly ever reach them in any other 
method than the preſent. A few, perhaps, there 
are, who might receive ſome benefit from the 
many uſeful books already extant on theſe ſub- 
jets, or from the larger treatiſes, which the 
gentlemen of this Society, might have writ from 
time to time, had they adher'd. to their firſt 
plan: but the majority of our common people, ¶ the 
muſt have continued in their ignorance, had Pei 
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not a way been found of conveying knowledge 
to the poor, at a very eaſy rate; and to the 
indolent or buſy readers in ſmall parcels. 
Were tlie gentlemen of the Society actuated 
by the mean ambition of commencing authors, 
then indeed their obſervations had probably ap- 
peared in another ſhape. But different motives 
required a different conduct. Their intention is 
not to amuſe the public, with nice and laboured 
ſpeculations; or to enrich the learned world, 
with new and curious. obſervations: but, in the 
plaineſt manner, to direct the induſtry of com- 
mon artiſts; and to bring practical and uſeful 
knowledge from the retirements of libraries and 
cloſets into public view: in ſhort, to be univer- 
fally beneficial is their only end; and whether 
they attain it, by making new diſcoveries, or pub- 
liſhing thoſe already made; by enereaſing the 
preſent fund of knowledge, or by conveying it 
into more hands, is to them perfectly indifferent. 
This, they hope, will be underſtood as an 
invitation to all perſons, who truly love their 
country, to throw in their mite into the com- 
mon ſtock, by communicating to this Society 
their experiments and obſervations; their objec- 
tions, if they have any; and if they pleaſe their 
doubts; any looſe hints which may occur to 
them, and whatever elſe may contribute to*the 
perfection of theſe papers. F NM 
A3 
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No II. Tueſday, January 11th, 1736-7. 


HE natural riches of a country are cer: 
tainly the produce of the ſoil, and the la- 
bour of the manufacturer; peculiar advantages 
of ſituation, or ſuperior {kill in trade, may in- 
deed ſupply the want of them imperfectly and 
for a time; but can never be depended on as au 
full equivalent for either, in value or duration: Nur 
tis therefore on the riches of the earth, and on ng 
thoſe improvements which they may receive from 
art, that the hopes of introducing wealth among Mon 
us muſt ultimately reſt; and without we can We: 
force our ſoil to yield better, and perſuade our f 
artificers to extend their induſtry to more par- 
ticulars, the preſent poverty of the nation can 
never be removed, and will probably encreaſe. 
Tis not to be expected that one ſingle manu- 
facture, though, indeed, in a promiſing condi- 
tion, ſhould ſupport us any time againſt the 
conſtant drain of large and numerous imports, 
This were the utmoſt we could hope, had we 
arrived already at that perfection in our linens 
which time alone, and repeated endeavours can 
beſtow: to rely upon them now with an unli- 
mited dependance, and neglect the diminution 
of our imports, is expecting more than, in their 


preſent ſtate, they can poilibly perform. This is 
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ot to be underſtood as if it carried with it any 
>mote intention of diſcouraging the linen trade, 
he gentlemen of the Society are abundantly 


cer-Monvinc'd, that nothing elſe can be equally de- 
la · Nended on, and that whenever riches flow into 
ages his kingdom, it muſt be through that channel, 
in · Nhe deſign of the foregoing obſervation is only 


forewarn us of thoſe many obſtructions in 
ur way, which have hitherto prevented the na- 
ral effects of a growing manufacture, and to 
ngage us to remove them, by raiſing in our 
wn ſoil, and working with our own hands, 
ome of thoſe numerous commodities that are 
rearly imported from abroad. Till ſomething 
f this kind be ſucceſsfully attempted, we only 
abour at our looms for the benefit of others, 
nd drudge hard to enrich their farmers and ar- 
ificers ; while our little wealth is inſenſibly con- 
med, and the kingdom waſtes under a linger- 
g diſeaſe. | 170 
It would be an inhuman inſult to expoſe our 
reſent miſery, and aggravate the ſenſe of it by 
e proſpect of a greater, were it not in our 
dwn power to remove the evils we now feel, 
nd prevent thoſe which we are threatned with: 
ut as our misfortunes are, in a proper ſenſe, 
ur faults, all, who truly love their country, are 
pncerned to ſet them in the ſtrongeſt light. 

The natural ſoil of this iſland, and the num- 
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ber and ingenuity of its inhabitants, would, un- 
der proper management, make it as remarkable 
= wealth, as it is now for poverty. 
There is no country in the northern parts © 
Darope which it does not equal in fertility, and 
moſt of them it remarkably excels. The richeſt } 
of our neighbeurs are only ſo far before us in Hrea 
the goodneſs of their crops, as they exceed us in 1 
the culture of their lands; and the difference iin 
there is between us, is not originally in the ſoil, hui: 
but only in the huſbandman. No kind of growth, Har 
that can be rear'd under a northern ſun, has Hol 
miſcarried in this climate; and the few trials we Wen 
have made of late have all turn'd out to our re- fra 
proach, by evidently ſhewing, that it was only Nor- 
from our indolence, that ſo many uſeful erops Mot 
were ſtill unknown among us. ve 
On the other hand, the dexterity of the in- No 
habitats is no ways inferior to that of any o- Wer 
ther people. Tis neither want of underſtand- Neor 
ing to invent; nor of {kill to execute, that keeps ¶anc 
us fo far behind them. Where we have applied ane 
ourſelves with common care, we have, perhaps, 
uncommonly ſucceeded: and though the in- N qu 
ſtances are few, becauſe our attempts themſelves Ml 3a! 
are ſo, yet a ſufficient number might be found ho 


doe the ingenuity of our artiſts. | IV 
bdhbe number of inhabitants, in the more diſ- ¶ ro 
Ant provinces eſpecially, is not as gteat as might 
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- wiſh'd. But neither on the other hand is it 


un- 
able markably deficient; and were the wandering 
irit laid, which has unhappily poſſeſs'd our 
s ofM-ople, and all the hands we have, beneficially 
andhnploy'd, a great deal might be done even with 
heſi e preſent ſtock, which would undoubtedly en- 
's incaſe in proportion to our riches. 
s in WW This is our natural condition: what uſe we 
nee itherto have made of it is an uncomfortable en- 
ol, Wuiry. To judge of this country by its imports, 
th, War from thinking it fruitful and inhabited, one 
has H ould be tempted to imagine that it was a bar- 
wegen deſart, deſtitute of every thing but ſome 


re- Miraggling herds of cattle. Beſides what they at- 
ly Word us, there is no commodity whatever, linen 
ps Wot excepted, of which ſome quantities are not 


very year imported. We, ſtrictly ſpeaking, truſt 
o our own growth for nothing, but are in e- 
ery point more or leſs dependant upon foreign 


countries; lie at their mercy for our very food 
and raiment, have our bread from their barns, 
and our cloths from their looms. 

Theſe reflections took their riſe from an en- 
quiry the Dublin Society lately made into the 
nature and value of our imports, and from that 
honeſt indignation, which every one muſt feel 
E who loves his country, to find them ſo nume- 
rous and fo conſiderable. 
| Their deſign in this enquiry, was to direct 


numeration. They have therefore alter'd their 


fore the reader, in one view, a general account 
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their own labours for the good of their coun utati 
trymen, and to make their inſtructions more eſhis k 
-minently uſeful, by knowing firſt where they 

were moſt wanted. But inſtead of the advan- 
tage they propos'd, the ſurprizing quantity of 
our imports has rather puzzled and perplex'd 
their views, than any ways determin'd them, 
Where every thing is wanted, tis not eaſy to 
decide what particulars are moſt ſo. The field 
is too wide to be regularly parcell'd out, and 
our neceſſities too many to wait a leiſurely e- 


deſign, and intend, in the next paper, to lay be- 


of thgle numerous commodities, which our in- 
dolence alone has brought under the head of — 
imports: and as nothing ſhall be there inſerted A* 
which may not eaſily be rais d, or at leaſt, ma- 
nufactured in this kingdom, they hope it will be Nba 
underſtood as an earneſt invitation to the many 
idle hands among us, to chooſe, from that ac- Ncoac 
count, ſome uſeful occupation for themſelves. 
Among the great variety of beneficial em- core 
ployments, which ſuch a ſurvey of our wants in-: 
vites our artiſts to. attempt, tis hardly poſſible, g 
but all the willing and induſtrious ſhould meet YI _ 
with ſomething to their taſte; and whenever N= 
they will properly apply themſelves, they can- IE 
not fail of a reward; ſince, at a moderate com- 


* 


— — 
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un Putation, half the wealth yearly drain'd out of 
his kingdom, might, with proper management, 
de kept in our own hands; and above 500,0001. 

ereby diſtributed among our workmen, which 


be: 


1Ey 


hey are, every year, depriv'd of, by the ſupe- 


jor diligence of others. 


N. 


N 


Tueſday, January 18th, 17 36-7. 


{ Lit of CommoDtiTiEs imported yearly inte: 
IRELAND, being ſuch as may be either raiſed or 
manufactured therein, together with their yearly La- 
lus, taken at a Medium for the three laſt Years, 


— 


DENOMINATIONS. 


AE E and Beer, per Barrel 
Apples, per Buſhel — 
Bark, per Barrel — 2 
Battery, per 100 Weight . - 
Cards for Wool, per Dozen . » 
Cheeſe, per 109 Weight - 
Coaches, Value - - 
Coals, per Ton - 


Copper Plates, per 100 Weight - | 


Cordage, per 100 Weight 
Wheat, per Quarter 
Barley and Malt, uarter 
5 Hull 5. 
Flower, per Barrel — 
Old, per Yard - = = 
New, per Yard 8 
Prunella, per Yard. -  - 


Shag, Per Yard Nay 2 


Drapery Corn 


Carticd over 


d Barley; per 109 Weight 


. 
of the 
current|] Total. 
Prices. i 
J. 15-44. þ 6. 
Is 716/17 
3} 4 156112 
6] Bj} 18415} 2 
7;16 697] I] 
fie 436117 
16] 8j} goojl1 
78010 
12 41115 13 
66 3096|-4 
I 29 7 
1113 | 54138 19 
1 2 25075 8 
1 7 55 
1 2032 
\ [15] | 1093827] 3 
2 6 _ 2293/19 
i} 6 450; 
4} | 122} 6 
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1 
t 
DENOMINATIONS. ine 
Prices 
T d. 
Farthen Ware, Value | 
Fans, per Piece - = 2/ 6 
Flax undreſs'd, per 100 Weight -|1 5] 
Fuitians, per End = t4; 6 
Bottles, per Dozen - i| 4 
Caſes, per Piece » | 1 10 
S O Drinking, per Dozen 2) 
8 Vials, per 100 - - 16.8 
Rhenith Webb, per Webb - | 3 | 
Glaſs Ware, Value - 
Gloves, per Pair - - «< 3 
Gunpowder, per 100 ſdvite.,.00 - [3] s 230210 +: 
Hats, each - - 5. 396010 84 ' 
Hemp undreſs'd, per 100 Weight 114 (| 11987] þ 
Hempſeed, per Hogſhead - 1s {| - 271445 
Herrings, per Barrel! 10 2294 911 = 
Hops, r ico Weight 10, 46995 4 
Hor! ſes for the \rmy and Coaches, &c. | 4000 Pewt, 
= 4 Unwrought per Pound = 2 6|] 1576] 3] Laffre 
Z ] Wrought per Pound 4 381] KAN 
Iron, per 100 Weight 144 4261012 | * 
* Knives, cach . - 3/] $119l0p Leds 
=. FI Pots, eacn + - 6 's 25s 9 Silk 
S « I ciſlars, per Groſe - I 8 | I92} 1 of 
£ > Scythes, per Dozen 160 8 196710 Skins 
© Small Parcels, Value | 697 12 Soap 
* Hardware, Value 3135{11 ; 
Iron Ore, per Tun 14 17 2 Stock 
8 Gold and Silver, per Pound 4 524,18) 1 
v1 ! Thread-bone, per Yard 11 | 7198] 1 © 
Lamp-black, per Pound - - < 1] 4 187] 5 —y 
{Whit Valuing the) per 10 a 
2 Manufac- eight. 14101 Sydei 
+ ; tureexclu- | Thin 
: five of the per 100 | 1 Toy: 
{ Red [ Material. Weight 1 4 134 4 
Carried over | | | | __ 
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Medium 
| of the $34 
* DENOMINATIONS. ö el Teal. 
Prices. 
71 | I. . d. J. is. d. 
Liquoriſh, per 100 Weight I 257] 2) 3 
, Linen, Britiſh, per 3 — * 2 1975 
: Stained, 613 8 
i; Callicoes J White, Der Ell 3 6 
115 7 Cambrick, per Ell - - 5 17933] 4] 3 
1% N Hollands, per Ell - - | [5 {| 86745 
I 8-4 Kenting, per Ell - = 3] 6 I94] 3,10 
qi Lawns, per Ell a 5} 6 2598 1 
15 Lintſeed, per Hogſhead - - 14592010 
1 Madder, per 1oo Weight - J 10 314110} 9 
"24 Millinary Ware, Value S129 15] 5 
Needles, per thouſand Dozen = $7414] 1 | 
1 Ligtſeed, per Gallon - = 143712 6 | 
87 Train, per Gallonn 660 1/11 
Brown, per Bundle - 1220 I | 
& ) Cap, per Rem 3] 4 8/16} 5 
a ) Printing, per Rheam = 2} || 23551 | 
q Writing, per Rheam = 2357/14] 1 | 
Pewter, per ioo Weight — 401 688114 
! If Saffron, per Pound - . in 566) | 
1 =: j Foreign, per Buſhel - - I 11663/14 
To 2 \ White from England, per Buſhel| | 1 I 3770, 4 
Leeds for Gardens, per Pound + 3 2035] 8 
* Silk Manufacture, valued excluſive | + F 1 
| of the Material — , 7 * 
JJ Skins, Sheep per Skin - - 1! 4} * 1 
Soap, per 100 . 8 115 6281 1 7 
8 Silk, per Pair - = 121 6] © $9} 8 
10] Stockings Worked, 2 Pair 6 | 74 . 
Valu | N 
(Candy 17611 
19 5 97 % nts 
Powder Material *'| x15 2893 17 7 
Syder, per Tun - - 41 1921 8 4 
Thimbles, per 1000 = - 2 65.19 
Toy, AA 2432 211 
Cartied over | 


B 
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DEN o MINA TIONS. 


Prices. 
— — 


Gold * Silver, per Pound - 
E 1975 Siſter's Thread, per Pound 


Whited d brown, per Aer — 


Tiles, 


Upheilfery- wat ery-ware, Value 5 


Woad, per 100 Weight =» + 
4 Barrel Staves, per 100 = - 
Balks, per 1ob000 


Clap-boards, per 100 ES 
Clap-holt, per roo - —- 


| Timber, per Tun + -- 


Wooden-ware, Value 


Braſs, per 100 Weight - - 
Iron, per 1% Weight 
—.— per 100 N - bs 


n, per Pound - 
1 8 


Total 


2 
> 
E1L 
* 


' 


No IV, Tueſday, January 2 5th, 1786-5. '© 
Y the liſt publiſhed in the Society's laſt pa- 


— — per too n 
per 100 ” — 
— Value 245 7 


Medium 
of the 
current 


——— 


Total. 


per, the commodities yearly imported into 
this kingdom, which may be raiſed in our own f 
ſoil, or manufactured by our own hands, are eſ- | 
timated at 507,270 pounds: but when we con- 


ſider, that moſt of the goods therein mention- 
ed are rated below their real value, and that 


= 
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great quantities of them, being run or conoeal- 
d, are not valued at all; we may very reaſon- 
bly conclude, that the total amount of theſe 
ommodities cannot be leſs. than 700,000! 
pounds, f 

It will appear very ſurpriſing, and is really a 
matter of great reproach to us, that we yearly 
pay ſuch immenſe ſums for foreign commodi- 
ties, when we have it in our power to furniſh 
ourſelves with goods of the ſame kind by the 
labour of our own people, who for want of be- 
ing ſo employed, are redue d to a poor and 
ſtarving condition. 

But ſhould we take a general view of all our 
imports, there would ariſe new occaſion of ſur- 
prize and reproach ; the remaining articles of 
commodities yearly imported into this kingdom, 
are chiefly wines, brandies, Eaſt and Weſt India 
goods, theſe with many other branches, which 

we may particularly take notice of hereafter, are 
conſiderably above the value of 400,000 pounds, 

and ſerve hardly any other uſe than to gratify 
% our luxury. 

By this ſhort view of our import trade, we 
find that we can conſume yearly above the va - 
lue of a million ſterling in foreign commodities, 
which far from being neceſſary or uſeful to us, 
are for the greateſt part deſtructive of our trade, 
and means of exhauſting the wealth of the na- 
B 2 
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tion. More than half of them we can raiſe, or 
at leaſt manufacture, where the material is of 
foreign growth, and the remainder are only ſu- 
perfluities, which might very well be ſpared. 
The commodities which we export to pur- 
chaſe the goods of other countries, are chiefly 
linen-cloth, linen and woollen yarn, wool, beef, 
butter, hides and tallow. All theſe, except the 
linens, are not much, removed from the ſtate, 
in which we receive them from nature, and un- 
dergo little-or no labour or manufacture, and 
are neceſſary or uſeful to thoſe countries either 
for their manufaQtures or conſumptions. But 
the greateſt part of the goods we take from 
them in exchange for ours, are ſo far from be- 
ing of uſe to us, that they deſtroy the induſtry 
of the poor, and only ſupply the luxury of the 
rich. 

WMW hilſt we * ſuch great quantities of 
foreign commodities, we ſo far encourage and 
employ the poor of other e and ſtarve 
our own. 

As the ſtrength and ahes of every country 
are founded on the number, frugality, and in- 
duſtry of its inhabitants, it ſhould be the aim 
and buſineſs of every wiſe ſtate to find employ- 
ment for their people; where the community 
are fully and properly employed they will 
not fail to be rich, and where any great num- 


„ Or 
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of them are idle the whole will be poor. 
The raiſing of proviſions for our ſubſiſtance, 


and materials for manufactures out of our ſoil 
requires the labour of a ſmall part of our peo- 


ple only : but manufacturing 'the materials, 
which we can raiſe at home, or purchaſe abroad, 


would give full employment to all. And we 


ought chiefly to apply ourſelves to manufac- 
tures, ſince the work of an artificer is of more 
value to the public than that of a common la- 
bourer, and one cargo of manufactures may be 
worth ten others made up of proviſions and the 
mere produce of nature. 

- It has been an uſual complaint, and an excuſe 
for the idleneſs and poverty of our people, that 
we lie under great reſtraints in our trade, and 
have not ſufficient work to employ them in; 
but whoever looks into the aforeſaid liſt will 
find many articles, wherein all our ſpare hands 
may be fully employed, by which they might 
get a comfortable livelihood for themſelves, and 
at the ſame time ſave vaſt ſums yearly to the 
kingdom, 

This liſt will ſerve as a general index, to ſhew 
which commodities are in demand, and which 
are not, and may be a direction to an under- 
taker to chooſe ſuch a branch of buſineſs as may 
turn to beſt account, 

We already raiſe or manufacture conſider- 

"© 3 
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able quantities of every ſort of the commodi. 
ties mentioned in the liſt, which is ſufficient to 
prove that we do not want ſkill, and we haye 
many advantages to enable us to extend our in- 
duſtry much farther, and to ſupply ourſelves 
with all we want, when we conſider that the 
price of labour and proviſions is much cheaper 
with us, than in thoſe countries we trade with, 
that our foil is very fit for producing every 
thing we have occaſion for, and that we have 
many ſpare hands among us who want employ: 
ment, as may be ſeen by the great number of 
our people who go abroad yearly to ſeek for 
work, To which we muſt add this farther e b. 
couragement, that the greateſt part of foreign tr 
commodities are ſubject to a duty of 10 per Wd: 
cent. on importation, beſides about 5 per cent. in 
more for freight, commiſſion and enſurance, Har 
which is a charge that all goods of our own 
growth and manufacture are entirely free from: WM ? 
whoever has an advantage over others of 15 per 

cent. in the ſale of his commodities may eaſily l 
underſel them, and command the market. 

We ſhall here take notice of a late improve- ¶ ci 
ment among us, which is a great eaſe and bene - ¶ th 
fit to inland commerce, that by means of our 
turnpike acts we have the fineſt roads in Eu- ©" 
rope, and perfect gravel-walks from one part va 


of the kingdom to another. 0¹ 
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We have hitherto ſubſiſted under yaſt pay- 
ments yearly to foreigners for their commodi- 
ties, and to our gentlemen who live abroad for 
the rents of their eſtates, and how we have been 
elves N able to ſubſiſt ſo long, is matter of great ſur- 


the Wpriſe. It is a proof that our vitals are good and 
aper ¶ ſtrong, but if all our people were fully employ - 
vith, W cd, we ſhould not only leſſen the importation of 
very foreign goods, but greatly encreaſe the value of 
nave all we export, which would enable us to anſwer. 
loy- WE all demands upon us from abroad, and lay up 
r of Wa fund of wealth at home. 


The Dublin Society have made it their chief 
buſineſs to raiſe and cultivate a ſpirit of induſ- 
try among us, and will continue their beſt en- 


ign 
per I deavours to promote the ſame, by publiſhing 
nt. MW inſtructions on huſbandry and other uſeful 


arts. | 8 P 
m: NO V. 22 February the ft, 1736- 7. 


uy Eo taking a ſecond view of cheicaimiad: 
dities imported into this kingdom, the So- 


7e- ¶ ciety have thought ſome farther remarks Pho 


16- ¶ them might be uſeful. | 
ur If we had mines of gold and Glver of our 


u- N own, and could raiſe ſufficient quantities of thoſe 
it valuable metals, we might then ſafely indulge 
ourſelves in the conſumption of foreign com- 
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modities; a large ſtock of bullion would be of 
- little uſe to us, and lie as dead in our coffers, ag 
if it had ſtill remained in the mines, unleſs it 
were exported for all the conveniencies we 
want; we might then even gratify every inno- 
cent vanity without detriment to the public, 
and purchaſe a great deal of the labour of o- 
ther countries with very little of our own: in 
that caſe, however, the community would nei- 
ther be ſo happy, nor ſo powerful, as it would be, 
were all our people thoroughly employed ; the 
labour of a whole people is of much more con- 
ſequence and value than the richeſt mines of 
gold or ſilver, and where they abound, and a 
nation depends upon them, the lower rank are 
generally idle and beggarly. 

Africa, Peru, and Spain are ſtrong inſtances 
of this, where amidſt the greateſt treaſures of 
this kind, the common people are remarkably 
indigent and miſerable; while England and Hol- 
land, though deſtitute of mines, are able, by 
their induſtry, to drain the wealth of thoſe very 
countries, and maintain themſelves in plenty 
and proſperity. 

Were our people as theirs are, fully and uſe- 
fully employed, our labour would afford ano- 
ther method of ſupporting ourſelves under con- 
ſiderable importations: the Engliſh and Dutch 
do not deny themſelves any foreign commodi- 
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ties of uſe or of conveniency, but they pay the 
price of them in their own goods, and earn them 
by their own hands; and could our people do 
the ſame, give their crops and manufactures for 


0 all they conſume of foreign growth, our trade 
„ ould be a ſaving one at leaſt, and our luxury 


abundantly leſs deſtructive: or could we by a 
greater induſtry. ſend commodities abroad, in 
alue ſuperior to our imports, we might- per- 
aps ſupport ourſelves under all our preſent dif- 
ficulties, anſwer the demands of gentlemen a- 
broad, and ſupply the vanities of thoſe that are 
at home. The labour of other countries would 
de paid back in kind, and the greater diligence 
pf the huſbandman and manufacturer, keep the 
balance on our ſide, notwithſtanding our ex- 
ravagance. 7 
But neither of theſe caſes is ours, we have 
either mines of gold or ſilver to exchange for 
oreign commodities, nor are our people ſo ful- 
y employed, that we can purchaſe them by their 
abour: we riot in foreign luxuries, which we 
do not want, and are not able to pay for, and 
neglect what we do want, though it may every 


4 ay be raiſed. Nature has given us a ſoil abun- 
Wy dantly capable of ſupplying us with all the ne- 


eſſaries and conveniencies of life, and hands 
ufficient to raiſe them, and yet we ſtarve in the 
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" midſt of plenty, and are beholden to other coun- 
tries for our daily bread. 

Should a foreigner ſee the great flocks of 
ſheep and herds of cattle which cover our land, 
and the rich among us parrading in foreign ſilks, 
and living ſumptuouſly, he muſt needs imagine 
that all the reſt of our people are well fed and 
cloathed; but he will ſoon be convinc'd of the 
contrary, when he finds ſuch numbers go naked 
and ſtarving, and that wool, beef, and butter, 
which ſhould be the portion of the poor, ſent 
abroad to purchaſe luxuries for the rich. 

It has been computed that twenty poor fami- 
lies, who never taſte fleſh meat, might be com- 
fortably ſupplied for a whole year, with as much 
beef and butter as has been exported to pur- 
. chaſe a head - dreſs for a lady. If this be the ef- 

fect of trade, we ſhall be undone by trading. 

It is thee opinion of ſome that foreign trade, 
ſince the time it has ſo much prevailed in this 
part of the world, has increaſed the number of 
poor; and as our trade is at preſent manage d, 
this ſeems to carry a great deal of reaſon with 
it; for when we had no traffic with other coun- 
tries, and neither ſent them our commodities, 
nor took any from them, we lived upon the 
produce of our own ſoil and labour, by which 
means all the neceſſaries of life were cheap and 
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in great plenty, none could want ſince the rich 
had no other way of diſpoſing of their ſuperflui- 
ties, but in hoſpitality, and-charity. But when 
we came to import great quantities of foreign 


export a great part of our native commodities, 


proviſions became dear and ſcarce, and the work 
of the poor was undervalued and ſlighted for 
ed the ſake of foreign goods, which were more in 
der, faſhion. a 

It is great folly.; in a poor nation to imitate 
the faſhions of a rich one: the French, who 
ſupply infinite matter for luxury, may indulge 
themſelves in the conſumption of it without any 


un detriment; the vanity of the rich is gratiſied by 

pur. the labour of their poor, and the poor are main 

+. tained by the pleaſures of the rich; all are ſer- 

8 ved in their n way, and nothing laſt to the 
J 


public. 

What may not be reckon ed extravagance in 
another country, may certainly be ſo in ours. 
840 It is the higheſt imprudence in us to conſume 
ſuch great quantities of foreign commodities, at 
a time when we have a large demand of another 
tie kind upon us, and while ſuch numbers of our 
people are unemployed, it is our. intereſt, as 
much as poſlible, to limit our conſumptions to 


the produce of our ſoil and hour; and to find 


goods, for the conſumption of the rich, and to 


which were the ſuſtenance of the poor, then all 
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employment for all our idle hands; when that 
is done, it may be allowable to indulge ourſelyes 
in ſome extravagances from abroad, which, how. 
ever, they may be of little uſe to us, may do no 
harm to the public. It is the intereſt, and ſhould 
be the delight of every gentleman in this king. 
dom, to ſee that all his tenants be fully and 
properly employed: where they are ſo, they are 
ever able to pay their rents, either by the pro- 
duce of the land, or their manufactures. 

The article of ſpinning, which is the founds- 
tion of ſeveral manufactures, would give em- 
ployment to a vaſt number of women, boys and 
girls, if duly encourag'd ; and nothing” can be 
ſet on foot, or carried on with ſo much eaſe; 
the price of a wheel is but a trifle to a landlord, 
though it may be very conſiderable to a poor 
woman, and when once it is ſet a-going, it will 
ſoon pay the firſt coſt, and maintain the ſpinner 
after. It will be our fault and reproach if any 
are idle among us, ſince all may find employ- 
ment in the linen manufacture, and be ſure of a 
vent for all they can make. 

Of what uſe is that gentleman to his coun- Nec 
try, who never ſees his eſtate, and neither plants, 
builds, nor makes any improvement himſelf, nor Wer 
gives encouragement to any other to do ſo up- Wal: 
on his lands; but ſpends the income of his e- {War 
Nate either abroad for the benefit of other peo- has 
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ple, or at home in- foreign ſupertlvities; and 
onſumes as much money in a year in embroi- 
dery and lace, as would ſet up many poor fa- 
milies, and put them in a thriving condition. 
But where a gentleman lives upon his eſtate, 
and employs the people about him in improv- 
ing his lands, raiſing plantations, building hou- 
ſes, and promoting huſbandry and manufac- 
ures among them, at the ſame time that he ad- 
ances his private fortune, he has the pleaſure 
of ſupporting the poor that are induſtrious, and 
ſerving the public by their labour. 

In how amiable a light muſt ſuch a one ap- 
dear to his country, who thus' diſpenſes bleſ- 
ſings continually to all around him, and lives 
o poſterity in the improvements and ornaments 
of his own raiſing. P 


ner NO VI. Tueſday, Febr. the 8th, 17 36-7. 
a 

oy- HE Society's inſtructions are chiefly i in- 
f a tended for the labouring part of the peo- 


dle: 'tis not therefore their deſign to engage 
deeply in general and political obſervations. 
hat has been done that way in former pa- 
pers, or what more may be met with in this, is 
alculated only to remove, if poſſible, that un- 
appy ſpirit of negligence and careleſſneſs which 
as hitherto poſleſs'd us. Till that gives place 
| C 
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to a generous concern for the welfare of ou 
country; to an active and reſolute purſuit of 
its real intereſt; tis in vain to give inſtructiom 
which can only then be ſerviceable, when they 
are received with pleaſure and executed with 
diligence. Before the gentlemen of this Society 
can properly apply themſelves to direct the in 
duſtry of the nation, it is firſt neceſſary to ex- 
cite it. They muſt make men willing to be uſe. 
ful, and afterwards inform them how they may 
be moſt ſo. 
In one of their former papers ſomething haz 
been ſaid of the natural advantages of this i{land, 
to encourage us to improve upon them by a re- 
gular and well directed employment of our 
hands; in the reſt, the preſent condition of out 
trade has been laid before the readers, to con- 
vince them of the abſolute neceſſity of a ſudden 
change of meaſures; in all of them the comp: 
riſon has been fairly ſtated, between what we 
now are, and what we might have been; and 
this general concluſion drawn, that unleſs ve 
exert ourſelves at laſt, the ſame indolence among 
the poor, and the ſame luxury among the rich, 
- which have hitherto kept us low, muſt, in the 
natural courſe of things, finally undo us. 
- This concluſion, as it ſtands in thoſe papers 
upon plain and unanſwerable proofs, has the 
weight of a thouſand arguments. If approach: 
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ng ruin cannot awaken us from our preſent 
ethargy, our caſe is deſperate indeed: no re- 
edy can be depended on to correct our errors, 
yhere the proſpect of immediate miſery has 
deen of no effect. 

'Tis not therefore the intention of this paper 
to ſtart new matter, and multiply arguments 
n a ſubje& that admits of no diſpute: One 
point only, which appears of weight to them, 
and was barely hinted to the reader, the gentle- 
men of this Society think it proper to reſume; 
tis of great moment in itfelf, and contains mat- 
er of encouragement, by affording reaſonable 
grounds to hope, that the amendment of our 
onduct will be immediately attended with that 
of our condition. 

It has been obſerv'd by the Society i in their 
late remarks upon our commerce, that the com- 
modities imported hither, a very few excepted, 
are in no ſenſe neceſfary to us; white all thoſe 


and v bich we export, are ſtrictly ſo to foreign coun- 
ve tries: This is a favourable circumſtance in 
= trade, and gives the nation that enjoys it an 


nipeakable advantage of its neighbours. Our 
beef, our hides, our tallow, and our butter will 
aways be wanted in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
ope, for themſelves, or for their colonies; and 
whatever quantity of theſe we can afford, con- 
iſtently with the intereſt of the nation, will 
0 2 | 
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therefore always find a market. No legiſlature 
ever will prevent the importation of the imme. 
diate requiſites of life; prohibitions of that kind 
are in themſelves abſurd, and would be little 
minded by the people; and *till our cuſtomer; Mo! 
for theſe commodities can have paſtures equal {Wh 
to our own, in a parched ſoil, and under a ſcorch. 

ing ſun, they muſt, at any rate, be furniſh'd o 
from our farms. | th 

Our wool is another valuable commodity a. 
which will be always in demand. And ſo far is our pe 
trade in this particular from any danger of diſ. F 
couragement abroad, that it is the intereſt of MW, 
our next and richeſt neighbour, to invite the Ng 
importation of whatever we can ſpare. 

This is meant of our wool unmanufactur'd, Ne. 
and conſider d as the produce of our ſoil, which Nb. 
is then, as our beef, and other articles already I b: 
mentioned, of abſolute neceſſity to others, and if © 
a certain export from this kingdom. Let the r 
ballance of trade be never ſo much againſt them, 
all countries muſt be ſupplied with theſe: they IM a 
are not things of choice or of conyeniency, the ¶ ſe 
uſe of which may be prohibited or reftrain'd; tt 
but, properly, things of need, which muſt be had 
independently of any inferior conſiderations of Wh k. 
gain or loſs by trade. v. | tc 

Our conſumption, on the contrary, ſo far as g. 


it is ſupplied by commodities of foreign growth, ¶ d 
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is, to call it by the ſofteſt name, arbitrary only; 
introduce d by imitation, and ſupported by the 
mode. The legiſlature may at any time confine 
it, and without any real detriment to the nation, 
or hardſhip on the ſubject, Ae or pro- 
hibit it. 

This difference is viſibly dne and in 
one main branch of trade puts the ballance en- 
tirely in out power. We may, whenever pru- 
dence ſhall require it, leſſen one article of im- 
portation in any degree we pleaſe, without any 
apprehenſion of diminiſhing our exports, or in 
other words, bring bullion into the kingdom in- 
ſtead of brandies, wines, and other ſuperfluities. 

It may be the buſineſs of ſome other eſſay to 
conſider how far this natural advantage might 
be carried by proper improvements in our huſ- 
bandry; and how many more of the requiſites 
of life we might raiſe for exportation by encou- 
raging our tillage. 

At preſent it may be more uſeful to prevent 
a miſtaken and pernicious conſequence which 
ſome readers might unwarily be led into from 
the foregoing obſervations, 

'Tis the darling error of our gentlemen to 
keep whole counties under ſtock, and, *tis not 
to be queſtion'd, but the leaſt ſhadow of an ar- 
gument, to juſtify their practice, would be rea- 
dily and induftriouſly improv'd upon. The in- 

C3 
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tention of this Socix Tr lies indeed another way 
but without ſome timely caution, what has been 
faid of our natural advantages, would, in all 
probability, be wreſted to the abuſe of them. 
"Tis certainly, as it has been repreſented, a fa. 
vourable circumſtance in trade, to enjoy a ſoil and 
climate which afford the immediate requiſites 
of life in great plenty and perfection; but it is 
the wildeſt policy to depopulate whole provin- 
ces, to enlarge our exportation of them ; when 
our own people are abundantly ſupplied, *tis a 
happineſs to be aſſured of a ready market for 
what then becomes a ſuperfluity; but to mul- 
tiply our ſtock to the diminution of our people, 
is equally inconſiſtent with common humanity, 
and with common ſenſe. 

'Tis impoſſible that a ſubject of ſo great im. 
portance ſhould not occur again in a fitter place, 
where it may be treated at full length: what 
has now been ſaid of it, is intended only as a 
caution againſt miſtakes, or at moſt, as an uſe- 
ful hint which the reader may eaſily improve 


upon. | M. 
NO VII. Vedneſday, Febr. 15th, 1736-7, 


H O' the authors of this paper are deſirous 
to proceed to particular inſtructions, 


which at this ſeaſon of the year might be of im- 
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way; Wmediate uſe: they cannot prevail upon them- 
been Wſclves to neglect the firſt eſſay of a correſpon- 
in al dent, who engages in their deſign with earneſt- 
hem, Wneſs and ſpirit, and ſeems ſo well acquainted 
a ff. Nvith the real intereſt of this kingdom. It is to 
land ¶ be hoped that his example will encourage others 
ſites Ito ſend the Society their Oer vations, which 
it is MWſhall always be thankfully received, and com- 
wvin- Wmunicated to the public in the way that may 
vhen N make them woſt uſeful. The following letter 
tis a Wrequires no alterations. 

for 

nul. GENTLEMEN, 

ple, OUR laſt paper addreſs'd the reader in a 
ity, * method I always thought moſt likely 


© to ſucceed : encouragement will correct thoſe, 
* whom cenſure will provoke; and as it is the 
© ſofteſt way of telling men their faults, to point 


hat out the advantages they have neglected, it is 
23 2 for that very reaſon generally the moſt pre- 
aſe. MI vailing. Give me leave therefore to purſue the 


chain of thought, you were at that time en- 
N * gaged in, and to point out to my country- 
men the advantages they have in trade, conſi- 
dered in another view, as it relates to manu- 
factures. 
dus In this reſpect indeed every nation is nearly 
ns, upon a level, and all differences between them 
m- © inconſiderable,whichdoriot ariſe from induſtry. 
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he value of every manufacture, conſidered 
« 25 ſuch preciſely, is a price ſet upon man's k. 
«© bour, which becomes by this means a vendible 
* commodity,and capable of exportation. Hence 
« the riches of a nation, as far as manufactures 
© are concerned, are always in proportion to its 
« diligence, a reward inſeparably annexed to ins 
* duſtry, and which no peculiar advantage of 
© climate or ſituation can procure, 

There are, however, ev as np fa- 
* yourable and inviting circ es: The fa. 

cilitiy of exportation, the certainty of a de- 
* mand, and the cheapneſ of materials, give the 
* preference to ſome manufactures over others, 
_ and: conſequently alſo the advantage to thoſe 


* countries which are moſt generally engagedin 
them. 


Of this kind is the ſtaple manufacture of 
© this kingdom, attended with all advantages, 
and free from all diſcouragements. 

England, our great mart for linens, is fo ſi- 
© tuated, that the carriage of them over, can 
© ſcarce be called an exportation. We run few 
* hazards, and are at ſmall expence to convey 
© them to the market, and have therefore no 
* draw-backs worth mentioning upon our la- 
© bour. 

© The demand on the other hand is ſuch 2s 
ve could wiſh, great and conſtant; and unleſs 
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ered we labour to undo ourſelves, certainly to be 
depended on for many generations. | 

© The conſumption of that kingdom, where 
every labourer wears linen, and affords it to 
his children from their earlieſt infancy, cannot 
be eaſily conceived. At the loweſt computati- 
on, allowing ten fhillings only for the yearly 
expence of each inhabitant that way, it a- 
mounts to four millions Sterl. The greater 
part of this is every year imported, and will 
undoubtedly be ſo from hence, whenever we 
are able to ſupply them. It is the intereſt of 
Britain to give us the preference, and nothing 
but our own imprudence can at any time o- 
blige them to turn this beneficial branch of 
trade into any other channel. . 

The woolen manufacture is the genuine 
Engliſh ſtaple, and they are too prudent to 
change it without neceſſity. It has been their 
conſtant policy, and is that of all wiſe ſtates, 


i. to place their chief dependance upon one main 
can branch of buſineſs; and whenever we ſhall do 
ew the ſame, and engage nationally in the linens, 


ve may depend upon all the encouragement 
no ve can receive from them. Where there is no 
la- WF rivalſhip, there can be no grounds for obſtruc- 

tions or reſtraints, and as long as the proper 
as ſtaple of each kingdom is purſued in each, 
> W vithout encroaching on the other, both may 
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be conſiſtently encouraged. Hence we are ſe. 
* cure of a demand for all our linens, and may, 
as we improve in the genuine buſineſs of our 
* people, depend upon a market always equal 
© to the higheſt ſale that we can make. 

In the third particular, the cheapneſs of ma- 
© terials, we have greatly the advantage of any 
other manufacture. The improvements which 
* flax may receive from labour, are hardly to 
be limited. It is of all materials the moſt pliant WM ! 
* and obedient to the artiſt, capable of being 
* wrought to any fineneſs and conſequently Il ? 
* rals'd to any price. Its value in the field is 
 trifling, and whatever more it may be ſold Ml 
© for, when it comes from the hackle, the wheel; Ml 
the loom, or the cuſhion, is all of it the price 
* of labour. In the common ſtaple of this coun- Wl « 
© try, the additional value it receives from the 
many hands, it goes thro' before it comes out 
* of the loom, is full fix parts in ſeven of the 
© total price; in other branches of the linen ma- MI. 
I nufacture, the proportion riſes to a degree, Ml | 
* which can hardly be conceived: certainly no 
© leſs than of one hundred, perhaps, upon an 
exact computation of many hundreds to one. 
© A ſtone of flax, the original price of which, 
© before it has undergone any change from la- 
© bour, is only two and ſix-pence, may be drawn 
into threads of different finenefſes gradually 
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encreaſing in value from one penny to four 
pounds an ounce, of each of theſe it will af- 
« ford ſame ounces, two at leaſt of the fineſt 
* ſtaple, and of every other more, in proportion 
to its coarſeneſs; till at laſt the flax will 2 
no longer. Now upon a moderate com 
tation, the value of theſe ſeveral ounces of 
thread, cannot be leſs upon the whole, than 
ten or twelve pounds, and conſequently, the 
proportion between the firſt coſt of the un- 
manuſactur d flax, and the ſale of it in thread 
is as that of I to 80. 

Were it proper to attend the thread i in its 
further progreſs, through the ſeveral changes 
* it may undergo on the cuſhion, or in the loom, 
the proportion would be found to riſe a great 
* deal higher, and the prime coſt of the material 
be abſorb'd and loſt, and of no account in the 
© {um total: but as a calculation of this kind 
* would be of little uſe, I ſhall at preſent wave 
it, and only conclude in general, that the linen 
manufacture has plainly the advantage of all 
* others, in the cheapneſs of materials, and is 
for that reaſon, as well as thoſe already men- 
' tioned, a moſt valuable ſtaple. 

* I muſt leave it to you, gentlemen, to preſs 
© the conſequences of theſe plain facts upon 
* your readers. You are beſt judges, how far it 
is the intereſt of this nation, that our manu- 


—— Q 
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hints together. I had no other end in doing 


ditional advantage in our ſtaple, which we owe 


pondent; Iriſh linens are imported into Eng. 
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« fafturers apply themſelves to the finer kink, 
of linen goods; in my private opinion we a, 
© not ripe for them; but, however that be, itꝭ¶ 
« certainly a great advantage to deal in a com-. 
© modity, which as our numbers and our kill, 
« encreaſe, is capable of unlimited improve MW. 
ments. I ſhall add, that even in coarſer kinds , 
* ſufficient encouragement ariſeth from the con- g 
« fiderations I have preſumed to ſend you, to n 
© engage every lover of his country to promote Ne 
the linen trade among us to the utmoſt of his WM; 
power. If my mite can be of ſervice, I an Hot 
© more than paid for the trouble of laying theſe 


* ſo, than to put my countrymen upon uſeful 
thoughts, and to afſure you, gentlemen, of 
my beſt wiſhes, for the ſucceſs of your gene- 


- rous intentions. ; 
Jam, \&c. 


N 
We ſhould be guilty of ingratitude did we 
diſmiſs the reader without mentioning an ad- 


to the favonr of Great Britain, and has unwa- 
rily been overlook'd by our ingenious correſ- 


land duty free; while thoſe of other countries 
are loaded with a conſiderable impoſt, We can 


therefore underſell them, though we did not 
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ind underwork them, and without diſtreſſing the 
ate manufacturer at home, keep the market entire- 
it ly in our hands. 
om- To conclude, and to draw a general infe- 
(kill Wi rence from this and the laſt paper; the favour- 
ove- N able circumſtances of our trade from the natu- 
nds, ral produce of our ſoil, and the 'advantage of a 
on- ¶ ſtaple manufacture, for which we have a ready 
to market, and a great demand, invite us at the 
eaſy rate of a little pains and induſtry to be a 
rich, flouriſhing, and proſperous nation: our 
other choice is indolence and miſery, and be- 
tween theſe two there is no medium: one part 


bing of the alternative we muſt neceſſarily make our 
eful option; we may be rich whenever we are dili- 


gent, and till we reſolve to be ſo, we muſt be 


ontented to be poor. 
M. 


No. VIII. Tweſday, Febr. the 22d, 1736-7. 


HE Dusrix Soc r have thought it ne- 

ceſſary to make their firſt addreſſes to 
zentlemen, who have the intereſt and welfare 
their country at heart: and to lay before 
em the unhappy condition under which it la- 
ours, in order to raiſe and cultivate a ſpirit of 
nduſtry and improvement, as the moſt pro- 
able way to render ” a flouriſhing people. - 
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General obſervations have only a tendency to 
rouſe us from our ſupineneſs and indolence; 
but will never alone recover us from our ſink: 
ing ſtate, without particular inſtructions how 
and where to amend what has been amiſs. We 
flatter ourſelves, that many amongſt us would 
immediately apply to various kinds of improve- 
ment, were they but inſtructed how to conduct 
them in the beſt manner, and with the leaſt ex 
pence. For this reaſon we ſhall immediately 
proceed to the conſideration of particular bran. Wl | 
ches of huſbandry and other uſeful arts: and n 
as the linen manufacture is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to this kingdom, we are much obliged 
to a gentleman of this Socikxrr, who has fur -t 

y 
e 


niſhed us with his obſervations upon __—_ uſe 
ful ſubject. 
This kingdom, no doubt, is much * c 

to ſome other gentlemen, who have been at 
conſiderable pains in collecting inſtructions u- 
n this head; but their generous deſigns have 
been leſs ſucceſsful than could: be wiſh'd,” by 
their receiving wrong informations from per- 
ſons, who, were either incapable of making pro- 
per enquiries, when ſent abroad at the public 
charge, or, perhaps had cunning enough to con- 
ceal their acquired knowledge, in order to ſerve 
their prĩvate intereſt at the public expence: and 
kence it is, that the obſervations, we are about 
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to communicate, differ ſo widely from any be- 
fore publiſhed upon this ſubject: the one de- 
pended upon the information of tradeſmen, fo- 
reign merchants, and others, who all had ends 
of their own toſerve; Theſe are the reſult of a 
proper inquiry made upon the ſpot, by a diſin- 
tereſted perſon. We mention theſe circum- 
ſtances only, that the following inſtructions 
may have their full weight and proper influ- 
ence: they are all deduced from facts, which 
the author of theſe letters carefully examin'd, 
and whereof he was a frequent eye-witneſs, 
during his reſidence in Holland and Flanders: 
and his ſtation in life, and relation to this coun- 
try, ſet him above being influenced by little pri- 
vate views; we can therefore recommend his 
eſſays with an entire confidence, and promiſe 
conſiderable ſucceſs to thoſe who will be di- 
rected by them. 


GENTLEMEN, 


J Heartily approve of the deſign you have 
1 engaged in, and as every lover of his coun- 
try ought to contribute all in his power to pro- 
*mote it, I ſhall, with the greateſt alacrity, in 
this and ſome ſubſequent letters, communicate 
to you ſome obſervations on ſeveral branches 
* of the linen manufacture, which I apprehend 
* may be of uſe to this kingdom. 
| D 2 
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The choice of proper ſoil is of very great 
importance in the raiſing of flax and flax-ſeed, 
* and hitherto not ſufficiently underſtood in Ire: 
land. The gentlemen, who drew up the in- 
ſtructions heretofore publiſh'd, recommended 
dry ſheep-walks and a light ſoil; this I conceive | 
© is a miſtake, and ſhall therefore endeavour to 
correct it. 
It is true, that a gravelly, ſandy, or light a 
* ſoil, produces fine flax; but then, it is in a 
-* ſmall quantity; and the ſeed degenerates the 
* firſt or ſecond year at fartheſt: whilſt a deep, 
* tiff, moiſt clayey ſoil, under proper tillage, 
produces the beſt flax-ſeed, and a much larger 
quantity of flax. I am the forwarder to aſſert 
* this, ſince I know that the Dutch, whoſe great 
* ſucceſs in the linen trade is a ſtrong proof of 
their ſuperior knowledge, ſcarce ſow any flax- 
* ſeed in the province of Holland, becauſe it is a 
light ſandy ſoil; but raiſe as good flax-ſeed 
© and flax as any in Europe, in the deep, wet, 
heavy, ſtiff, elayey grounds in the province of 


- 


„F / ĩ I oo 


Zealand. This is ſo true, that the flax-ſeed IM * 

_ © rais'd there always yields a higher price, and t 
is conſtantly preferred to any ſeed imported y 
from the Baltic. The Dutch do indeed import i 

© flax-ſeed from Riga, but not, as is generally v 
ſaid, becauſe their own degenerates: they im- f 

© port it as merchants only, and purely to ſup- [i 
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' ply the neceſſities of other ſandy countries, as 

part of Germany, and moſt of the Seventeen 

© Provinces: but had they a ſufficient quantity 

@ of clayey ſoil, as that in Zealand, for raiſing 

© ſeed anſwerable to this great demand, they 
« would never import a grain. 

By this I would not be thought entirely to 
© difcredit the uſe of other ſoils. Clay is certain- 
© ly the beſt; and all grounds good in propor- 
tion to the quantity of this ingredient in their 
* compoſition: however, lighter ſoils, particu- 
© farly loams, may be ſown with flax-ſeed with 
advantage. The flax, as has been obſerv'd al- 
© ready, is the finer; and we may ſometimes 
have occaſion for the fineſt: and beſides, by 
varying our ſoils, we may be able ſo to change 

* our ſeed, as always to be provided with the 
* beſt from our own lands. 

© I have been more particular upon this head, 
than at firſt view might appear neceſſary, be- 
* cauſe it has been much inſiſted on, that Ire- 
land muſt always depend upon foreign mar- 
' kets for flax-ſeed, which is the very founda- 
tion of our ſtaple manufacture. I ſhould be 
very ſorry this was the ſtate of our caſe: but 
it is ſo far otherwiſe, that I am perſuaded, e- 
very gentleman who ſeriouſly attends to the 
facts above related, and conſiders the great va- 
riety of ſoils, and every one of them good in 
D 3 
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their kind, particularly, the large veins of rich 
* loam, and great tracts of deep heavy ground 
© to be found in different parts of this kingdom; 
© I ay, every gentleman who conſiders this will 
- © ſurely agree with me, that did we make the at- 
* tempt in good earneſt, it is ſcarcely poſſible 
* we ſhould fail of ſucceſs. Nay, I make no 
doubt, but that, in a ſhort time, we ſhould be 
able to raiſe abundantly more than would 
© ſupply ourſelves; and have it in our power 
* to furniſh England and other countries with 
„ great part of what they annually import, to 
_ © ſerve their oyl-mills and other purpoſes. 


% * * Lay - m — 


Jam, &c. | 

R. W. u. 5 

| | | | . 
NO. IX. Tueſday, March the 1ſt. 1736-7. : 
WV ſhall make no apology for publiſhing MF a: 
this ſecond letter on flax huſbandry, c 
without any introduction, but barely acquaint WF p: 
the reader, that it comes from the ſame hand v. 
which obliged-us with the laſt, th 
tiy 

GEnTLEMEN, ; wh 


1 Have already given you a mort a account of go 
the ſoils I would recommend for the cul 


ture of flax and flax · ſeed; and ſhall now pro mi 
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ch WT cecd to inform you of the manner, in which, 
nd I judge, the ground ought to be dreſſed and 
m; We tilled, previous to its being ſown. And, in or- 
vill der to this, L ſhall beg leave to point out to you 
at- W the method that is practiſed in Zealand and 


Flanders, and to interſperſe ſome. remarks u- 
pon it, which may be of ſervice to ourſelves. 
I have not many things to obſerve in relati- 
© on to manures: the Dutch uſe dung and aſhes, 
and ſometimes human ordure in ſmaller plots 
of ground well fallow'd. We have, beſides 
the former, marle, lime, mooring, and wreck, 
« with ſeveral others, which are all, in different 
& ſoils, very good for flax, and ſome of them, 
perhaps, more valuable than dung. Dung, if 
not ſufficiently old and rotten, is apt to throw 
up weeds in great quantity, and thereby not 
only increaſes the expence of weeding, but 
beſides, injures the flax: whilſt marle, lime, 
and ſea-wreck are free from this inconvenien- 
cy, and preferable upon that account, This 
particular is of great moment, and ſhould al- 
ways be attended to by the huſbandman, in 
the choice of his manures: weeds are deſtruc- 
tive to all crops, but are ſo eſpecially to flax, 
which ſuffers greatly from them, Both in its 
goodneſs and its quantity. 

In the tillage of the ground I ſhall be more 
minute, becauſe I am afraid there lye ſome 
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« prejudices againſt the method I deſign to m6 

* commend, which nothing can ſo effectually re- 

© move, as an exact account of the Dutch and 

_ © Flemiſh huſbandry in this particular. 
In Zealand, where the lands are ſuch 261 

© think beſt for flax, deep, ſtiff, wet and clayey; WM t 

© they take two different methods to bring them ] 

© into proper order. They either give ley W 


grounds, three, four or more ploughings, f 
* with a ſummer fallowing; or, prepare them t 
for the flax by preceding crops in the follow- Ml : 

© ing manner: After proper dunging, and two t 
© or more ploughings, they take a crop of corn Ii =: 
© off their lands; the next year they plant them Me 
with madder, which remains two years in the 
ground; and the fourth year, they ſow flax Not 
© init. By theſe means the ground is well broke: W. 
* for, beſides the two ploughings for the corn- ab 
crop, and the natural fermentation of the Ws" 
dung, with ſeveral additional ploughings ſome- ter 
© times five beſtowed upon the madder , toge- Ha. 

ſol 


© ther with many more to earth it up as it grows; 
© there is after theſe the digging of the ground 
© to take it up: all which reduce the ſoil to ſuch 
© a degree of finenels, as, I believe, is ſeldom e- 
© quall'd in this country. dee 

Our farmers will be apt to imagine, that 
land prepar'd in this manner, would anſwer 
© any purpoſes of huſbandry ; nevertheleſs, the 
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Zealanders themſelves. prefer the former me- 
thod of fallowing and frequent ploughing as 
the beſt, to raiſe a valuable crop of flax. The 
clinging together of the clay, in the two years 
that the madder ſtands upon it, and the quan- 
tity of nouriſhment drawn off by that plant, 
leave even thoſe rich and well till'd lands, 
poorer than they would chuſe to have them 
for their flax: tis only from the great benefit 
they receive by. planting madder, that they 
are led into the latter practice, which, upon 
the whole, turns to a good account; though, 
as far as the flax alone is concerned, 'tis not 
equal to the former. 

To confirm what I have now advanced, tis 
obſervable, that in thoſe parts of Flanders, 
where they have veins of clay, as particularly 
about Courtray, they ſow their flax upon ley 
grounds immediately after a ſummer and win- 
ter fallow: as they do not deal in madder, 
flax is their firſt crop, and they prepare the 
ſoil for it, by many ſucceſhve ploughings. E- 
ven in the drieſt and lighteſt ſoils, which are 
capable of bearing flax, as are thoſe about Me- 
blin, Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges, and, in- 
deed, moſt parts of Flanders, they think three 
ploughings neceſſary, and never ſow their flax 
without ſo many at the leaſt, and a ſummer 
allowing. 
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We are told, that in Ireland good crops ef 
© flax have been had from one ploughingonley 
grounds: for my own part, I much doubt 1 
© if ever we have had what would be eſteemed 
© a good acre of flax in Zealand or Flanders; 
© I declare I never could ſee one: and I take 
the reaſon to proceed from our ignorance ii 
the choice of proper foil, and negligence in 
giving it the proper tillage : indeed, were to 
give my opinion freely, I think we have hi- 
* therto been greatly defective in almoſt all the 
© branches of huſbandry; particularly, we have WM 
© till'd our lands but ſuperficially before they 
have been ſown. Our grounds deſigned for 
wheat have not been labour'd as thoſe in 
* neighbouring countries generally are, and our 
© crops have been proportionably ſmall: ne- 
« yerthelefs, even upon them, there has been 
* more expence and pains beſtowed than haye 
© been allowed the ground laid out for flax: 
« Surely, it is time to rouſe ourſelves from this 
inactive ſtate! Shall we, who almoſt depend 
entirely on the linen manufacture, indulge 
our ſloth and indolence at ſo dear a rate, and 
neglect the tilling of our lands in a prope; 
though ſomewhat more laborious, mannes 
© when, not only the public welfare, would be 
© promoted by it, but the private advantage and 
* profit ariſing from flax and flax-ſeed, woul 
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ſo yaſtly exceed what may be expected from 
* any other harveſt. No farmer would ſow 
* wheat in the careleſs manner, in which we 
have hitherto fown flax, and expect a tolerable 
crop; and certainly flax will bear the expence 
of many plonghings — S much bet - 
ter than either when 
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W E think our ſelves under particular obli- 
gations to the gentlemen, who have fa- 
rour'd us with their ingenious and uſeful re- 
arks upon ſeveral parts of huſbandry. We 
ppe they will forgive us, that we have not, as 
yet, taken any public notice of their letters; 
nd are fatisfy'd, they will agree with us, that 
nothing ought to interrupt the attention of the 
public on a ſubject of ſo great importance to 
his country, as that which we are now engaged 
n: we ſhall therefore, proceed to prefent our 
eaders with a third letter on the linen manu- 

acture, 
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7 a” 1+ 2 Vit 7 
Gr, | _—— 


W the land is . __ 
order, by the tillage deſcribeqamamy 


« laſt letter, the huſbandman's next care muſ Wl 
© be, to fit it for the ſeed, This is done in Zea: 
© land, by layingsit out in broad, flat, ridges, 8. 
, * vogen by ſmall trenches. The ridges are ge; 
© nerally fifty, ſixty, nay ſometimes ſeventy feet 

c 

c 


© broad, and the trenches two or three feet deep, 
* and a foot and an half wide. By theſe means, 
the lands are kept in a proper degree of moi- 
* ſture; the broad, flat ridges, retain enough to 
* preſerve them from growing dry, and the . 
© trenches carry off whatever is ſuperfluous, M. | 
© This practice, I beg leave, earneſtly to re-. 
* commend; and, by the time our huſband- MW: 
men have try'd i it, I am bold to ſay, they will MW. 
© not find that danger in wet clays, which they . 
D from them. The trenches will car- . 
* ry off all that water, which might ſcald, or o- Ml. 
* therwiſe prejudice the flax, and when that is 
done, the remaining moiſture, which in high 
round ridges is too ſoon exhauſted, is of ab- 
* ſolute neceſſity to ſecure a valuable crop. 
The Flemiſh farmers are ſo thoroughly con- 
* vinced of this, that in their light and drier 
* © ſoils, they make no trenches, but commonly 
lay down whole fields, as flat and even as: 


; — . | 
” —_—_ 
" 
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bowling - green; @ this in order to retain all 
© the moiſtu can get, and thereby protect 
their - crop{from the dryneſs and heat of ſum- 

© mer. 1 have now finiſh'd what I think neceſſary 
© to be ſaid, concerning the choice of ſoils, and 
IF © the manner of preparing them for flax. Upon 
the whole, there is no room to doubt, that 
Mere the method I have pointed at, diligently 
E purſued, the ſucceeding profit and advantage, 
© would abundantly reward all the additional 
labour and expence of the farmer in this ar- 
* ticle. 
I proceed at eden to give you my thoughts 
upon the nature and properties of good flax- 
* ſeed, and the time and manner of ſowing it. 
Nothing is plainer, than that the farmer can- 


not be too nice in the choice of his ſeed, ſince 
will N the value of his crop mult chiefly depend u- 
they pon its goodneſs, - In general, the ſhorteſt, 
Car- 


plumpeſt, thickeſt, oylieſt, heavieſt ſeed, of a 
bright brown colour, is eſteemed the beſt. 


at's WF The Dutch boor is very exact, in examining 
high WW theſe ſeveral qualities, and makes his trials in 
fab te following manner. In order to diſcover 
rep. its thickneſs, he takes a large handful, and 
co I {queeſes it, until the edges appear plainly be- 
arier N tween his finger and thumb; for it is entirely 
u.. from the edges, he forms his judgment in that 
| 


particular, To try its weight, he throws a 
E 


——— 8 
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no method untry'd, which will enſure hid 


c ſown for any conſiderable time on the ſame 


—— 
IF it ſinks ſoon; 1 


< handful into a 2450 of v 
. If otherwiſe, 
< he judges it unfit for his purpoſ 


© its oylineſs, he throws a quantity ink 
© if it blaze ſoon, and crackle much, he thinks 

© he may depend upon it. After all, he ſome 

© times ſows'ir in a hot · bed, and in ſhort, lea 


© that his ſeed is of the beſt kind. 

© have only mentioned theſe minute circum» 
© ſtances, to ſhow how curious we ought to be 
© in the choice of our ſeed. 

* What I have-now to add, is an advice of 
© great importance to all huſbandmen, and par- 
< ticularlyſo to the flax-farmer; namely, not to 
depend on a ſueceſſion of good ſeed from the 
© ſame ſoil. The beſt clays will not preſerve the 
© ſeed from degenerating by degrees, if it be 


©kind of ſoil, from which it has been ſav'd. It 
© looſeth every where ſomething of its goodneſs 
by that management; and tho' leſs in clays, 


© than in any other ground, yet even in thoſe it Nc 
vill finally decay. For that reaſon it is necel- I. 
* fary in all foils, to change the ſeed, and the t 
more frequently it is done, the better; the r. 
* common rule in this caſe is to buy from lighter N th 
grounds, to ſow on clays, and to buy from p 
clayey foils to ſow on lighter grounds, and MF pc 


cod, is undoubtedly a 
ht at am perfectly convinc'd 

n. Munds do not afford good ſeed, 1 
* ſeave to explain the rule at large, 
© and prevent all miſtakes about it. Where the 
© farmer intends to raiſe a good erop of flax- 
ſeed, he muſt avoid light, dry, and ſandy 
Pounds. They are never to be us'd with any 
Fother purpoſe, than to procure'fine flax, and 
* always diſappoint the farmer when he hopes 
for good ſeed from them. Tis not therefore 
© thoſe light lands that can be depended on for 
change. The farmer, who expects good ſeed, 
© muſt confine himſelf toclays of different ſorts, . 
which will afford ſufficient room for change. 
The feed rais'd in the ſtiffer kind will be beſt 
t ſown on the looſer, and the mellower, which 
come neareſt to a loam, and the produce of 
* thoſe again, will ferve for proper ſeed on the 
© ſtiffeſt and the deepeſt; the ſmalleſt variation 
in the nature of the foil is ſufficient to preſerve 
the ſeed; and no body need be inform'd, that 
* clays differ much from one another. In Ire- 
land we have them almoſt of all kinds; and 
* therefore can be under no temptation to have 
* recourſe to lighter ſoils, which never improve 
"the ſeed; but on the contrary, conſtantly im- 
* Pairit, I have been the more particular on this 
point, becauſe the common prejudices enter · 
E 2 
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tain'd in this-coun 
© me of very pernicious nf hence. 1 
© materially affect our linen trade that nam 
© can be beſtow d to more advantage, * 
© which are directed to remove them 2 
© therefore add, to what I have hitherto: obſer- 
ved from the practice of other countries, a 
© markable inſtance, of the uſefulneſs of cla 
© ſoils, in this kingdom. Tis known that the 
* Corcus lands in the county of Limeric, are 
© deep ſtrong clays: an experiment was made 
© ſome time ago to determine what effect they Wl « 
© would. have upon decay'd ſeed. In order to 
* this a barrel of the moſt degenerate flax - ſeed Ml « 
© that could be got in the north, was carried to 
© Munſter, and ſown in thoſe lands; there it te- 
covered, and produced very good flax; the 
* ſced return'd by thoſe rich ſtiff clays, was as Ill 
* good as could be us'd, and improv'd beyond 
* all expectation; inſomuch, that the ſeed ſent 
* back to the north, and again ſown there, af. 
* forded as good flax and flax- ſeed as any from 
* abroad. * The fact is notorious, and was com- 


This experiment proves that we may have good ſeed 
of our own; as a confirmation of it, *twiil be proper to in 
form the reader, That the gentlemen of the, Socicty fow'd e- 
qual quantities of four different Kinds of ſced, the beit that 
they could get of each, in the fame land and with the ſam: 
culture; Plantation ſeed, Kiga, Dutch, and Jriſh ſeed; and 
that the crop produc'd by that of our n g20wth was, con. 


fiderab!y preferable to the rell 
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> pobhe by another band, and 
4 methinks, às obvious, that 
a 'theideep ofay ſoils are the beſt for flax-ſeed. i 
eceonelude this letter, by obſerving, 
© that ſince the choice of ſeed is a point of the 
* higheſt moment, 'tis a manifeſt abſurdity to . 
depend upon foreign markets. Tis not to be 
expected that the Dutch, or any other nation, 
vill deprive themſelves of their beſt ſeed; we 
*-muſt be ſatisfy'd with the refaſe of their flax- 
*crops, till we take care to raiſe better of our 
on. Add to this, that ſince all feed is not e- 
*qually fitted to all foils, we are under an abſo- 
© lute neceſſity of raiſing feed among ourſelves; , 
for the countryman, who gets his ſeed from 
foreign countries, can never be aſſured of the 
© particular kind of ſoil, where it was raiſed, and 
@ of conſequence, runs a conſiderable riſque, of 
being diſappointed in his crop; whereas, did 
we heartily engage in ſowing flax - ſeed, in the 
ſeveral parts of Ireland, which are proper for 
vit, the farmer might depend upon his ſeed, a- 
dapt it to his ſoil, and with a little care, ſecure. 
*2a certain crop.” 


Jam, &c. . 


R. W. II. 
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HE following letter comes Fes | f 2 am 
hand with thoſe already publiſh . 
culture of flax, and requires no introduction. 


2 . 1 
HE next article to be Glen by the 
2 flax-farmer, is the quantity of ſeed 


© which he ought to ſow. And here it will be 
proper to obſerve, that there will be always a. 
* remarkable difference in the produce, in pro-. 
portion to the different quantities which are 
* ſown. For, ſhould a ſmaller parcel of good . 
< feed be made uſe. of, it will yield a plentiful , 
'* cxop. of good feed and ſtrong flax: but ſhould 
the farmer ſow a larger quantity of the ſame . 
* goodneſs, his flax would indeed be finer, and 
* the increaſe great, but then his ſeed mould be 


5 
* much leſs valuable. The Dutch, who are not N 
* at all apprehenſive of wanting ſeed, generally . 
* prattiſe the latter method. But as their caſe i; 
differs widely from ours, their manufacture Me. 
* being arriy'd+ to maturity, ours in its infant 

* ſtate, what may be wile in them, may be im- WM... 

*prudent.in us: were I therefore to adviſe, I reh 
* thould chuſe to recommend the former me. WF" © 
* thod, until we had brought our ſeed to an e 


-. 
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0 qual degr #\ Sfefiieh and plenty. Upon 


che when great deal a be referr'd to the 
7 « diſeret; of the farmer, and an allowance 
„ r the difference of ſoils equally well 
the ll < laboured; for a good ſoil will cheriſh a large 


. quantity of ſeed, and afford it all that nutri- 

ment which is neceſſary to bring both ſeed and 
Hax to perfection; whilſt a like portion of 
ſeed would dwindle and ſtarve in a hungry 
* ſoil, and at laſt, return a miſerable crop. As 


be to the particular quantity of ſeed, neceſſary 
Sag for a determinate portion of land, I ſhall only 
ro: (obſerve, that from three to four buſhels, * will 
are generally ſuffice for an Iriſh acre, which by the 
20d WW beſt computation I could make, anſwers pretty 
iful near to the practice in Holland and Flanders. 
uld . © Every flax- farmer, I believe, is ſufficiently 
ume apprized, that good weather and a warm fſea- 
and on, are very neceſſary for ſaving flax feed, and 
I be watering and graſſing flax: and yet we do not 
not ſeem to have ſufficiently attended to this par- 
ally W ticular in Ireland, otherwiſe we ſhould not, as. 
caſe is generally done, defer the ſowing of flax- 
ture feed until the ſpring is fo very far advanc'd. 
fant 
im- * The gentlemen of the Society, ſow'd diſſarent quantities 
ſeed in the ſame land, from two quarts to half a pint per 
ſe, | reh, and they found that the quantity which afforded the- 
me- t crap anſwered very nearly to four buſhels; the experi- 
nt ſhall be repeated more exactly the next ſeaſon, and the 
N © ui: canmunicated to the public. 


we" 


ft 1 ou 
In order to reckify this erte hl a 
« yiſeable, to ſow.the feed 12 5 d feaſoy” 
in March, for then in all — 2 1 
be ripe the latter end of June, or begi 
* July; and the farmer by theſe means, will haye 
© time enough before him, for the purpoſes g; 
© bove-mentioned. If this method is-purſues 
another conſiderable advantage will be gain 
n good crop of turnips may be had upon thole 
* flax-grounds, that very feaſon, which would 
6 otherwiſe continue waſte and uſeleſs the re. 
*-mainder of the year. | 
Since I am engag'd in giving directions for WM | 
© ſowing of flax, I hope I ſhall be forgiven a MW i 
ſhort digreſſion,which may be very uſeful to the 
farmer; when he deſigns to lay down his v 
lands, he may ſafely ſow clover or other graſs f 
6. ſeeds, a few days after his flax-ſeed. \The clo- v 
© ver is ſo far from prejudicing flax, that it is 
© 0bſerved to be of remarkable ſervice to it. It 
© js probable, that it preſerves the dew and rain 
© about its roots, and ſhelters the ground . 
round them, from the heat of the ſun; but, 
©be that the cauſe or not, long experience ha 
«demonſtrated, that they thrive perfectly well 
© together, the clover producing a good crop d 
*-graſs ſoon after the flax is pull'd. This mel co 
| ©:thod is conſtantly practis'd in Holland and to « 
Flanders with good ſucceſs, and therefore i lin; 


nel 
© that the ſeeds- man muſt go up the ridge in a 
© ſtraight line, and ſow with his right hand, and 
then return in the ſame path, and ſow with his 
ekt band; for it is of moment that he ſhould 
ſow evenly. Some days after this, if he intends 
to lay down his grounds, he muſt ſow his graſs- 
F ſeeds, and cover them by buſh-harrowing and 
rolling; the manner of doing which is ſo well 
* known already, that I need not enlarge upon 
it. For the ſame reaſon, I need ſay little upon 


n 2 
the ¶ weeding the flax: it muſt be done at the time 
his when it is between two and five inches high » 
raſs- the treading upon it with the heels of ſhoes 
clo- vill prejudice the flax, but ſitting upon it Au 
it is do it no harm. 
t I now come to the conſideration of an de 
rain WF of the greateſt conſequence to the linen ma- 
id. nufacture, namely, the proper ſeaſon of pul- 
but, ling the flax. And here, gentlemen, you muſt 
e hu bear with me if I enlarge with ſome warmth 
wel upon this ſubject; I have prejudices to en- 
op oi counter as pernicious as they unhappily are 
me. common, and which have fo viſible a tendeney 
olf to defeat all rational attempts to eſtabliſh the 


linen manufacture, and make us a flouriſhing 


every litde 1 to oblerde. wa the man · 
— 4 flax-ſeed, I ſhall juſt take notice, 


- 


© people, that it is not pole to Theak uf 

* without indignation. He does r love'hi 
© country who can without more i anal 
concern ſee a deſtructive practic 
© adher'd to, and induſtriouſly ſupported "againſt 
* the plaineſt evidence, and the concurringitel 
0 Oy of reaſon and experience. IT 

© is at any time becoming, *tis certainly was 
© there is a public and a conſiderable intereſt 
* ſtake; and I will be bold to ſay, that fe thing 
can equally prejudice this kingdom as the per 
© verſe miſchievous cuſtom of pulling our flax 
© too green. *Tis unaccountable infatuation in 
© our farmers, purpoſedly, and with their ez 
© open, to throw away a valuable portion of 
© their crop, and after repeated warnings, in the 
© ſingle article of ſeed, induſtriouſly deprive 
© themſelves of a return of euht or ten pound 
cSterl. from every acre that they ſow. 'Nothing n 
© but the prevalency of it could make us over - 
© look ſoglaring an abſurdity; and were he not ir 
© countenanced by numbers, a man that fling 2 
away his own, and buys foreign ſeed at a deu 
© rate, would be hooted thro' the country. IO. 
© common, and therefore only 'tis not wonder' 
at; but for that very reaſon, it becomes mort 
© miſchievous, and a matter of general concen 
I ſhall not preſume to direct the legiſlature; 
© but I cannot conceal my wiſhes and my hops 
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that te my, a jp think this 
pernicid Practice well deſerves their notice. 
ent and perſuaſion have been 

ied W Mur ſucceſs, laws and penalties muſt 
tbe kalle in to ſecure the public good, and I- 
believe, aclauſe to prohibit the pulling of green 
fax, would as effectually advance the intereſt 
of this kingdom, as any law that has yet been 
made relating to the linen manufacture. 

In the mean time, as I would willingly per- 
ſuade my ſelf that all among us are not re- 
ſolv'd againſt conviction, I ſhall deſire thoſe, 
who are willing to hear reaſon, to reflect with 
ſeriouſneſs on the unhappy circumſtances we 
lie under from the perverſeneſs of our far- 
mers. We are dependent not only upon fo- 
reign markets, but on the winds and waves for 
the fundamental part, the very primum, of our 
manufacture. Every year the trade, and con- 
ſequently the ſupport of the whole nation, is, 
in one main branch of it, expoſed to all the ha- 
zards of the ſea; we lie at the mercy of it in 
a point of infinite importance, and whether 
our flax-dreſſers, our ſpinners, our weavers 
and our bleachers ſhall be uſeful to their coun- 
try by their labour, or become a burthen to 
it, and beg their bread about the ſtreets, de- 
pends in a great meaſure upon that treache- 
tous element. This very ſeaſon Ireland has 


"*_ 
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% TE 
joſt above fivethguſand baren bf Jax-ſeed” 
© upon that fearful chance which ery yer 
« muſt run till we grow wiſer, a 
© vide ourſelves with a certain ane Fin 
© ſupply of good ſeed from our own lands. 
© This conſideration alone is of weight ſuffi 
«© cient, one would think, to bring about a re 
formation among thoſe -who are capable 
© refleftion; were it true that the flax is in ſome 
degree impair'd by ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe, 
it would be, notwithſtanding, a wild and in- 
© conſiſtent conduct, to run the hazard of the 
© whole, to avoid a ſingle inconvenience in our 
© ſtaple; but the caſe in fact is otherwiſe—The 
© lax becomes more valuable, both from its 
N roma and quality by being allowed to ni. 
© pen. Upon a moderate computation, the far- 
© mer, who pulls green, loſeth beſides his ſeed, 


© more than half of his flax-crop; his weak . 


green flax breaks under the dreſſing, runs to 
© tow, and diſappoints him of his quantity: and 
Nhat is ſtill of more importance, the little that 
che has is every way inferior to what it would 
© have been had he ſuffer'd it to ſtand t ill it were 
«ripe: In point of ſtrength, no man can be ſ 
© blind, as to queſtion the truth of this aſſertion, 
* Maturity is full as requilite, to make the fibres 
* ſtrong in plants, as it is in animals; and it were 
* as good philoſophy, to expect vigour and 10 


"WEEKLY OBSERVATIONS. G6: 
Ebuſtneſs from the griſtles of a child, as to hope 
*Forftrength and toughneſs in the fibres of green 
flax. In reſpect to fineneſs, I know our ma- 
*nfacturers will be againſt me, and give the 
preference to unripe flax, becauſe it ſplits with 
* little labour; but, if we may depend upon the 
practice of the Flemings, they are undoubt- 
© edly miſtaken. Tis the peculiar care of thoſe 
© experienced manufacturers, to let that ſtand 
* longeſt, which they intend for the fineſt goods; 
© they even venture the ſhedding of the ſeed, to 
© have it as ripe a8 poſſible, when it is to be 
* wrought upinto the better kinds of their cam- 
* brics, and their laces: and ſurely repeated trials 
* would by this time have convinc'd them of their 
error, if ripe flax were as coarſe and ſtubborn 
as we think it. I have not room to enlarge up- 
* on this head at preſent, and therefore ſhall 
beg leave hereafter to reſume the argument, 
« and to ſhow at large, that the ripeſt flax, as it 
is always the ſtrongeſt, becomes alſo by proper 
* dreſſings, both the fineſt and the ſofteſt.” 


Tam, &c. 
R. W. M. 
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loſt above fivethguſand 2 bf 4 ä 
© upon that fearful chance which, pery year 
* muſt run till we grow wiſer, ang « 
© vide ourſelves with a certain anal 
© ſapply of good ſeed from our own lands. 
© This conſideration alone is of weight ſuſſ 
© cient, one would think, to bring about à 6 
formation among thoſe -who are capable 
reflection; were it true that the flax is in ſome 
degree impair'd by ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe, 
dit would be, notwithſtanding, a wild and in- 
© conſiſtent conduct, to run the hazard of the 
© whole, to avoid a ſingle inconvenience in our, 
© ſtaple; but the caſe in fact is otherwiſe—The WM 
© flax becomes more 'valuable, both from its 
Ny and quality by being allowed to ri. 
© pen. Upon a moderate computation, the far- 
© mer, who pulls green, loſeth beſides his ſeed, 
© more than half of his flax-crop; his weak 
green flax breaks under the dreſſing, runs to 
© tow, and diſappoints him of his quantity: and 
hat is ſtill of more importance; the little that 
che has is every way inferior to what it would 
© have been had he ſuffer'd it to ſtand t ill it were 
*ripe: In point of ſtrength, no man can be (6 
© blind, as to queſtion the truth of this aſſertion, 
Maturity 1s full as requiſite to make the fibres 
* ftrong in plants, as it is in animals; and it wer 
das good philoſophy, to expect vigour and r 
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Ebuſtneſs from the griſtles of a child, as to hope 
or ſtrength and toughneſs in the fibres of green 
©flax. In reſpect to fineneſs, I know our ma- 
*nufacturers will be againſt me, and give the 
preference to unripe flax, becauſe it ſplits with 
little labour; but, if we may depend upon the 
practice of the Flemings, they are undoubt- 
© edly miſtaken. *Tis the peculiar care of thoſe 
© experienced manufacturers, to let that ſtand 
© longeſt, which they intend for the fineſt goods; 
they even venture the ſhedding of the ſeed, to 
© have it as ripe as poſſible, when it is to be 
* wrought up into the better kinds of their cam- 
* brics, and their laces: and ſurely repeated trials 
* would by this time have convinc'd them of their 
* error, if ripe flax were as coarſe and ſtubborn 
as we think it. I have not room to enlarge up- 
* on this head at preſent, and therefore ſhall 
beg leave hereafter to reſume the argument, 
and to ſhow at large, that the ripeſt flax, as it 
is always the ſtrongeſt, becomes alſo by proper 
* dreſſings, both the fineſt and the ſofteſt.” 


Tam, &c. 


R. W. NM. 
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NO XII. Tueſday, March the 224, 1736-77 | 


HE following letter, from the ſame hand 
with ſeveral already publiſh'd, gives the 
SOCIETY an opportunity of ſhowing their con- 
cern for the right information of the reader, in 


- a way which puts it out of queſtion. It ſeems M1 


that ſome facts, which we unwarily had built WW; 
upon in our directions to the flax-farmer, are 
now contradicted by this ingenious correſpond · i v 
ent. He denies that the Dutch and Flemings Wo 
Nack their flax unrippled; and condemns that MW a 
practice, from the ſame principle by which we Wih 
had been led to recommend it, the example of Wie 
thoſe experienced artiſts, This lays us under a MWg: 
neceſſity of owning we have been miſtaken; 1 Nee 
hard taſ to men who write from any other 
motive than the deſire of being uſeful; but 
highly acceptable to us, who have no other 
view, than to ſpread beneficial knowledge, and 
prevent the ill effects of all errors univerſally, 
whether they be our own, or thoſe of other 
people. 

We have already given the reader an account 
of the reaſons which prevail with us to rely, 
with the utmoſt confidence on this gentleman's 
information; and therefore no body can be ſur: 
prized that we ſhould ſo readily give up a fat 
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which he contradifts from his own knowledge, 
"Tis not common to meet with 2 curious ob- 
ſerver upon the ouſtoms of other nations, who 
had no other motive to encourage his inquiries, 
than the advantage of his native country; this 
circumſtance gives an uncommon weight to his 
aſſertions, and makes his ſingle teſtimony equi- 
valent to that of thouſands, who may be ſuſ- 
pected of private, and felf-interefted views. 

From the impoſſibility of procuring better, 
we have ſometimes been obliged to proceed up- 
on the latter kind of information: but we do' 
aſſure the reader, that, if in any other caſe, it 
ſhould appear hereafter, that we have been miſ> 
led, we ſhall readily act the fame honeſt part a- 
gain, and deceive him only, while we are de- 
cay'd ourſelves. - 


— —— — — — — 
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but GinrI sax, | | 
ther „Theses to this king- . Y 
and , dom, that our flax ſhould notbe pull'd 4 | 


too ſoon, that I could wiſh to add more par- 
ticular directions to what has been already faid 
upon this ſubject: but it is ſo nice a thing to 
deſcribe colours, upon which the farmer's 
judgment muſt depend in a great meaſure, 
that, I am afraid, I muſt leave him moſtly to 
his on experience, the beſt inſtrustor in theſe / 
caſes. In general, when the field appears of a 
1 2 
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© bright yellow,” inclining a little to the lemon! 


© colour, 'tis time to try the ſeed of a few ſtalks, 
< which, when arriv'd to its maturity, will be 
© found firm and full, like that of other plants, 
© and ofa light brown colour. The Dutch wait 
© till the boles or pods are ready to crack, and, 
© in ſome of the ripeſt ſtalks, begin to open. Up- 
on the whole, the beſt direction, I can give, 


© is to let your flax ſtand as long as is conſiſtent 


© with the ſafety of your ſeed: for, if that be 
© once ſecured from ſhedding, your ſeed and 
flax will be the better. 
© In the article of making flax in the field, 
© the practice of Ireland differs ſo little from 
© what is cuſtomary in Holland and Flanders, 
< that I need not take up much time in giving 
directions upon that head. I would fain hope, 
© that for the future, few will be ſo much their 
© own enemies, as to pull their flax before it is 
fully ripe; and when it is ſo, I have already 
< deſcribed: the farmer's next buſineſs is to 
make it, which is done, by taking as much as 
© he can eaſily graſp with both his hands, and 
2 laying it on the ground with the heads 
pointing ſouthward: he then takes another 
* handful, and lays it upon the former, not d. 
© rely a · croſs but ſomewhat ſlanting, in order 
© to keep the heads of the flax ſtill expoſed to 


© the ſouth, and this he repeats: until he raiſe 
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dc heap a foot and à half high: by this diſpo- 
anon, the flax receives the full benefit of the 
de fun and air, and is preſerved from the damage 
„(it would ſuſtain by rain. * This is the method 
ar WF conſtantly practiſed in uncertain dropping ſea · 
ad, ſons; but ſhould the weather be ſettled and 
p. very good, and the farmer deſirous of making 
VO . his flax expeditiouſly, all he has to do, is to lay 
ent it in handfuls on the ground and turn it fre- 
be W- quently, cautiouſly obſerving to keep the ends 
and . regular. If the weather continues favourable, 

twelve or fourteen days generally ſuffice for 
1d, WF this part of the farmer's work: but if it be 
on BW howry, the flax muſt lye in the little heaps 
ers, before deſcribed, about eighteen or twenty 
ing , days, and ſometimes longer, until it be ſuffi- 
per cientliy made, and then it is bundled up for 
carriage. 
It has been oy Aug to our farmers in 
* ſome inſtructions publiſhed with your appro- 
dation, and made a condition of their con- 
tracts with the linen- board, that they ſhould 
ſtack the flax immediately from the field, and 
keep it unrippled in the ſtack until the begin- 
ning of December. This . Lam afmid, k 


* If in this country where the winds are often violent, 
acre ſhould be any inconveniences in following the Dutch 
method firiftly; the reader will find a different one recom» 
ended by another correſpondent at the end of N 9 44. 
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is attended with conſiderable inconveniences 
© and does not anſwer the good ends propoſed 
© by it: I ſhall therefore beg leave to offer my 
© reaſons againſt it here, and J hope it will be 
© underſtood as a proof of my high regard for 
© the Society, that J addreſs them to you, 
* gentlemen, who, I am fatisfy'd, have the in. 
© formation and good of the public principally 
© at heart, and will chearfully encourage any 
© thing which contributes to it, tho' it ſhould 
© unluckily run counter to ſome of your di 
© reQtions, publiſhed with the ſame deſign, 
As I have hitherto reſted chiefly on the au- 
* thority of the Dutch and Flemings, who muſt, 
from long experience, be ſuppoſed: perfect 
* acquainted with every branch of the linen m. 
nufacture, I ſhould not preſume to contradif 
© the Society's directions, if I were not very 
© ſure, that I have thoſe experienced artiſts on 
© my fide. From whatever hands you receiy'd 
© your former informations, I muſt aſſure you, 
* geatiemen, that upon a ſtrict and particular 
© enquiry, I found the fact quite otherwiſe, | 
< ſaw no ſigns of ſtacking or houſing unrippled 
« flax in any part of Holland; and when I all'd 
* the queſtion, I was always anſwer'd in the ne- 
* gative. And indeed, I am furpriz'd how any 
one could be led into ſo unlikely a miſtake,s 
to recommend ſtacking from their practice, 
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"i Gnce it is notorious, that in Holland the flax 


js never ſtack'd at all, either rippled or unrip- 
© pled. I know no other way of accounting for 


an aſſertion ſo contrary to undoubted facts, 


© than by ſuppoling that the perſons, on whoſe 
information you depended, have unwarily 
© confounded two very different directions. 

is indeed the Dutch practice and advice not 
*to ſeparate the ſeed from the bole 'till ſome 
time after it is pull'd; but I am bold to ſay, 
that they neither delay rippling it themſelves, 
© nor adviſe doing fo to others. The caſe, I have 
© reafon to think, is the ſame in all flax coun- 
tries. The ſeed we have from Riga has un- 
© doubtedly not been ſtack'd: The concern of 
their magiſtrates to ſecure the reputation of 
* their flax-ſeed, makes them exceedingly: care- 
ful, when the foreign demands are anſwer'd, 
* to call in the remaining feed of that ſeaſon, 
and to keep it for the oyl- mills: we may there- 
fore be confidenr, that the feed we have from 
* thence is that of the immediately preceding 
« harveſt, and by a neceſſary conſequence, that 

{it has not been ſtack' d. Were it otherwiſe, 
* thoſe northern ſeas are generally frozen ſo 


early in the year, that our ſhips muſt ſail from 


* thence unladen. Their ſeed could not be rip- 
* pled, threſh'd and clean'd, and then brought a 
* conſiderable way from the inland-provinces of. 
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Lithuania and Livonia to the coaſts in time 

This letter is ſo long already, that I mut 
© poſtpone all further conliderations upon this 


„Sluts, 

8 I have chiefly confin'd myſelf, in the 
3 © courſe of theſe letters to the uſe of ar- 

ents drawn from the practice of other 
© countries;. Iſhallnot engage very far in thoſe 
© of another kind to ſhew the diſadvantages of 
«ſtacking the flax unrippled. I am indeed con- 
© yinc'd, and ſo will every one, I believe, who 
« ſeriouſly conſiders it, that the ſeed can receive 
© no benefit from a ſapleſs dry ſtalk, which re- 
* tains no moiſture, and conſequently no nou- 
*-riſhment, if it has been made with proper care: 
but as I have often wav'd conſiderations of 
© this kind, I hope to be excus'd by the more 
* curious obſervers upon nature, if I continue 
to do ſo at preſent. There are arguments a- 
© gainſt this practice more obvious to all capa- 
cities, and for that very reaſon of more gene- 


ral uſe; upon theſe Lchuſe to let the matter 
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Creſt, and beg leave to inſiſt upon each of them 
© diſtinly. | 
The receipt inſerted in the Society's former 
© inſtructions, to deſtroy vermin in the ſtacks of 
© unrippled flax, is a ſufficient proof that they 
were aware of an inconvenience in ſtacking 
the ſeed and flax together. They were ſen- 

( ſible this practice would invite rats and mice 
to make their neſts among the flax, and ac- 
cordingly preſcrib'd a remedy. - I have not 
heard with what ſucceſs it has been tried, but, 
{1 muſt beg leave to think, it would be a more 
* prudent conduct to avoid the evil than to truſt 
to an uncertain, and, at beſt, an imperfect 
cure: The vermin muſt make their way to 
* the poiſon thro? the flax, and cut and mangle 
it before they meet their bane, and therefore, 
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m- 
ho WE notwithſtanding all precautions, the farmer is 
ve viſibly a ſufferer by this method, and muſt 


* loſe a conſiderable portion of his flax. Should 
vermin come at his ſeed, when it is ſeparated 
from the ſtalk, which however is more eaſily 
of prevented ſince they have no concealments on 
re the floor, the loſs is only in the ſeed, whereas 
ue the damage in the ſtack falls alſo on the flax, 
and upon that account is conſiderably greater. 
a- There are other and greater diſadvantages 
je- attend the ſtacking of our flax unrippled: the 
er led heats more eaſily in the ſtack than on the 
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© floor: the evil is not ſo ſoon diſcover'd a 
the remedy attended with more lab¹e 


more coſt. It is too obvious to be inſiſted o 


that you run double hazards of pernicious 

* damps when you have both ſtalks and feed to- 
« gether: nor is it leſs notorious, that, notwith- 
« ſtanding all precautions, the heart of a large « 
© ſtack may be conſiderably damaged, before any b 
« ſigns of heat appear: whereas upon the floor r 


they immediately betray themſelves: and in © 
* the third particular, the diſproportion is ftill l 
© plainer—A ſtack cannot be thrown without WF ir 
* ſhedding a great deal of ſeed, nor rebuilt with- W m 
© out conſiderable labour; whereas airing your la 
© boles upon the floor is done with little trouble, ¶ re 
and almoſt at no expence. Theſe are incon · ¶ pa 
< yeniences incident to this method in all ſea - he 
* ſons, and in unſettled weather they become ¶ pa 
© intolerable; ſome harveſts are ſo wet, that it W ou 
is hardly poſſible perfetly to make the flax, WF ha: 
and ſhould the farmer at ſuch times, be pre- an. 


© pofleſs'd with the neceſſity of ſtacking, he has I his 
©ſcarce a ſingle chance to fave his crop. The I five 
© leaſt damp, which is then almoſt unavoidable, W hal 
© will heat his ſtack, which by the weight and I nag 
* preſſure of a large quantity of flax and ſeed I far: 
© together, falls in too cloſe to let in air; while Wupc 
© on the contrary the ſeed rippled from the flax, Nenc. 
© but preſerv'd in the pod, ox bole, lies light and Hf 


hollow, and may therefore, tho' it retain'd a 


out any conſiderable pains. 

© The delays which attend this practice afford 
another and an unanſwerable argument againſt 
it. The watering of the flax is prevented for 
one ſeaſon, and conſequently every other 
branch of linen manufacture proportionably 
retarded. Hence the benefit of a quick return, 
one of the greateſt encouragements to trade, is 
loſt in ſome degree to every perſon concerned 


mer. The ſale of his flax and ſeed being de- 
layed till January, comes too late to pay his 
rent, and defray the neceſſary expence of pre- 
paring his lands for the next erop: or ſhould 
he borrow to anſwer thoſe demands, he muſt 
pay an heavy intereſt for his own, which eats 
out his little profit. Let us ſappoſe a farmer 
has twenty acres under flax, if the land be good 
and well prepared, and the ſeaſon favourable, 
his crop at a moderate computation is worth 
five hundred pounds, and conſequently the 
ble, half year's intereſt which he loſeth, by bad ma- 
and nagement, amounts to fifteen pounds. Few 
ed MW farmers can bear ſo conſiderable a drawback 
hile upon their profit, and I can ſee no reaſon to 
lax, encourage them to do it. The only ſhadow 
and Wo! an argument in favour of this method, is 
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WW fictle moiſture, be preſerv'd from damage with- | 


in our ſtaple, and intirely ſo to the poor far- 
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taken from a ſuppoſition that the ſeed al 
© better for it; and this grounded upon the 
* mer's practice in his wheat, which he general 
£ ſows immediately from the flail: but, as iti 
© impoſlible to aſſign any reaſon for this aſſert. 
on from the nature of the thing, ſo the pte. 
* ſuraption drawn from the practice of our hu 
* bandmen is intirely built on a miſtake. . 
© not from choice, but from neceſlity, that the, 


farmer purſues that method; the ſowing ſex 
© ſon comes ſo cloſe upon his harveſt, that he 
© has no time to ſpare; and if he will ſow wheat 
© at all, he muſt do it from the threſhing floor: 
© in other grains the caſe is different, and ſo alſo 
is the practice, and I never heard that any un- 
derſtanding huſbandman objected to ſeed of 
* the ſame ſeaſon from its being threſh'd too 
© early. The ſeed therefore, by any thing that 
© hitherto appears, is certainly not the worſe for 
© early rippling; and I mult add, that the flat 
 < itſelf is undoubtedly much the better: for im 
© mediate watering, which cannot be done with: 
out immediate rippling, is of conſiderable in 
* portance; the bunn ferments with eaſe, before 
it has had time to harden; and the harle, byz 
© neceſſary conſequence, comes out the ſtrong 


and the finer. The ſole deſign of watering — 
* flax is to rot the bunn, in ſome degree, tha F 
© It may part more readily from the harle; aud i 
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er tlie Hax can de brought into a pro- 
for that only end intended, tis cer - 
© tainly 120 much the better. When it remains 
«2 conſiderable time in water, the harle itſelf 
© ferments, ſuffers conſiderably in ſtrength and 
© ſoftneſs, and at laſt will rot together with the 
bunn: too long watering therefore is evident- 
iy pernicious, and yet by ſtacking the flax un- 
' rippled till the winter, is really unavoidable; 
the bunn, by lying ſo many months unwatered, 
becomes hard and tough, adheres ſtrongly to 

the harle, and will not part from it without a 
long and violent fermentation, which tho' it 
be then indeed by bad management become ne- 
ceſſary, is however nothing the leſs deſtructive. 

] muſt add that, independently of this, au- 
tumn is the beſt watering ſeaſon : the preced- 
ing ſummer's heat has then mellow'd and ſof- 
ten'd the water; whereas in May, which is the 
time of year generally made uſe of by thoſe 
that ſtack unrippled, it has hardly loſt. any 
thing of the barſhneſs contracted in the win- 
ter, 

And now, Gentlemen, having gone thro? 
the ſeveral branches of flax-huſbandry, I ſhall 
take my leave of the reader for a while, The 
obſervations I have by me upon flax-dreſling 
are a ſubje&t by themſelves; and as I could 
with, for the intereſt of the manufacture, that 
G 
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« flax-farming and flax - dreſſing We! 

© employments, I chuſe for that” | y 
treat of each of them a- part. 
It would be a conſiderable ſatisfachon to 
me, if I could hope that what I have already 
« ſaid could be uſeful to my country: It has 
© long given me great concern to ſee our flax. 
« farmers afraid of uſing their beſt lands, deep 
and heavy clays, giving thoſe they chuſe 
© light and ſuperficial culture, loſing their omi 
© ſeed while they imported that of other coun- I 
© tries, and ſpoiling their flax by keeping it un- u 
© watered all the winter: I have therefore ſet f 
© myſelf particularly againſt thoſe errors; aud t! 
if I ſhall find that I have done ir with ſucceſs, 2 
© ſhall think my pains abundantly rewarded.” IM tt 


| 80 

am, &c. ſu 

R. wal” 

» There have been many objections ſtarted” againſt this Jed 
letter, and many arguments offer*d to ſupport the practice 
of ſtacking flax unrippled, which have reach'd the geatle- 

men of the ſociety: but, as nothing has hitherto occurr'd wlll den 

them which has an equal appearance of reaſon with what mc: 

the author of the letter has advanced, they think them(cloo nit, 

oblig'd not to withdraw their approbation of it till ſome dnia 

thing more material can be ſaid againſt it. The practice ¶¶ cau 

the Dutch, if the queſtion is to be determined by precedent ro 

is undeniably of greater weight than ours; If argument is y | 

decide it, nothing appears more * than our correſ rec 
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n to T HE ſucceſs of thoſe excellent letters upon 
flax and flax-ſeed, which for ſome time 


k- 4 paſt have entertained the reader, gives us great 
fax. room to hope that there is a public ſpirit kind- 
deep ling among our countrymen. The example of 
uſe our ingenious correſpondent has rais'd in o- 
own WE thers an ambition to be uſeful, which has ſhew'd 
dun- WM itſelf in ſeveral ſhapes, in the many congratula- 
un. tions, objections, queries, and eſſays upon dif- 
e ſetferent ſubjects which we have received ſince 

aud their appearance. Among theſe we ſhall ſelect, 
eſs, at preſent, thoſe which immediately relate to 
4.” WW the culture of flax and flax- ſeed, and throw to- 


gether in this paper ſuch obſervations on that 
ſubject as will naturally ariſe from them. And 
here we muſt deſire the reader to excuſe the 
want of order and connection; queries and ob- 
jections coming from ſeveral hands neceſſarily 


. M 


ſt thi 
radtice 
'enties a 
rd dents reaſoning. One way remains, that of regular experi- 
Wat ments; and whenever gentlemen will afford us an opportu- 
(cles WY nity, we ſhall readily communicate any exact and accurate 
ſome BY trials on that ſubject, to be canvaſs'd by the readers. One 
lice of WG caution only we ſhall beg leave to give them; They muſt 
dents mou that ſome benefit accrues either to the flax or ſeed, 
t is y being ſtack'd together, ſince it were plainly injudicious to 


ſpoil e ẽ¶nd delays without ſome proſpect of advantage. 
G 2 
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want them, and we muſt follow as ede ng. 

None of our correſpondents have di 
objected to the choice of clays, as the beſt flax 
lands; but many of them have propoſed doubts 
and ſtarted difficulties worth conſidering, in re. 
lation to their culture. 

Some have imagin'd, that laying them as flat 
as is directed, might obſtruct the huſbandman 
in another article of great importance, that of 
early ſowing: but this fuſpicion ſeems to take 
its rife from a miſtake; it was never recom- 
mended to lay the ridges broad and level du- 
ring the winter ſeafon: the narrower and the 
higher they are then the better, the more expos d 
to froſt and fun and air, and conſequently the 
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more broken and more mellow'd. Tis only in g 
the laſt plowing, and, as our correſpondent has Wl ;; 
expreſſed himſelf, at the time the land is—Fit- n 
eing for the ſeed, Guat the: grenaid ſhenl bes ir 
velled to receive it. 8 

As our clay lands differ in their ſituation from et 
thoſe in Zealand, which all lie upon a flat, where - ¶ e. 
as ours are often found on the declivity of hills, ar 
others ſeem to be afraid that the fame culture WF 7 
will not ſuit them both. They are apprehenſive ¶ be 
that our clays lying on the ſides of hills, were WM m 
they reduced to the ſame tilth as the level clays ¶ pa 
in Zealand, would, in the winter-time, be robb'd Wl ,; 


of the beſt part of their ſubſtance, by the great 
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flow of gater in their furrows: thoſe little tor- 
rents which then fall with great force along the 
hill, waſhing down the richeſt and the fineſt of 
the mold. 

The true anſwer to this objection is to aſſign 
a remedy, and teach the huſbandman to remove 
an inconvenience which, in the common way 
of ploughing, conſtuntly attends good tillage 
on the ſides of riſing ground. This may be done 
by horizontal ploughing. Inſtead of drawing 


farmer mult lay them croſs- wiſe to the deſcent, 
and, as near as poſſible, in lines parallel to the 
low grounds at bottom: by theſe means, the 
water falling upon the ridges is ſtopp'd by the 
next trenches, has no further progreſs down 
the hill, and loſeth all its violence. We would 
not indeed adviſe the farmer to let it ſtagnate 
in thoſe trenches, it would then ſoak into the 
ridge below it, drench the ground, and ſpoil his 
crop: but two trenches down the hill, one on 
re. each {ide of his field, will, if they be well drawn; 
lls, and pretty deep, drain the ground ſufficiently. 
ure The experiment has been tried by ſome mem- 
uve bers of this Society; and we may aſſure the far- 
ere mer, from their knowledge, that the ſucceſs ſur- 
% WF paſſed their expectation. Before we conclude 
bd WY this paragraph, it may be uſeful to obſerve, that 
eat as this objection flax no further than it 
3 


his ridges as uſual, up and down: the hill, the 
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does any other crop, which requires theſame 4 | 
peated ploughings, ſo the remedy preſcribed 
comes of general uſe, and will anſwer the ſame 
purpoſes in every branch of huſbandry. _- 3 
We could with it were as eaſy to remove 3 
third objection to the laborious tillage of flax 
grounds, recommended in our correſpondent 
letters. It is taken from the great diſtreſs and hs 
mentable poverty of farmers in this count 
where hardly one in twenty has the neceſſary WW* 
means of executing our directions, however 
thoroughly convinced he may be of their expe- W* 
diency. This difficulty is indeed a great one and 
not to be got over without the ready and effec. Ws, 
tual concurrence of the landed intereſt in this Wc: 
©, kingdom. But if gentlemen of fortune would pc 
join with heart and hand in promoting the inte - fat 


feſt of their country, by which their private in · Wu 


tereſt, in the end, mult either ſtand or fall, their re- 
tenants might be eaſily enabled to purſue a me- 
thod which, in alittle time, would advance the 
linen ſtaple to a height, where it will never ar 
rive without it We ſhall add, in the words 
of a letter dated from port Neill, that till this 
ſpirit can be rais'd among the landlords © The 
© richer fort of farmers ſhould forward ſuch : 
© practice; that from their experience they 
" Fae prevail on others to imitate their prob 


* deginnings. 


"© 
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A gentleman, who has concealed both his 
name and his abode, objects to the ſame tillage 
from another principle. Ican't but think” (for 
we ſhall give his thoughts in his own words) 
« there is ground to apprehend, that if our flax 
« in Ireland were ſown upon ſuch rich and well 
« cultivated ground, it would only be in very 
* favourable ſeaſons that we could expect its 
coming to maturity. The rains we have in 
© moſt ſummers would lay it flat before it came 
© to be ripe, and ruin the crop both for —— 
« ſeed.” 

To this the anſwer is as ſhort as it ws 
Sow thin, and your crop will ſtand. No ground 
can be too good if the quantity of ſeed be pro- 
portioned to its richneſs, and whenever a 
fails upon ſtrong and mellow foils, they are cer- 
uinly over-burthen'd. The ſtem of every plant 
requires the free admiſſion of the ſun and air to- 
firengthen it; when that fails, as it always muſt 
where the ſeed is thrown in without diſcretion, 
the ſtem wants its due conſiſtency, yields to the 
eaſt acceſſion of foreign weight from rain, 
ks at bottom, and fo lodges to the utter ru- 
Fn of the whole crop; whereas upon thin ſow- 
ing, air, ſun, and wind have free acceſs to every 
plant, keep the ſtem dry and tough, able to re- 
over with a ſpring when it is bent, and chere 
to make off the rain. | 


% 


| * * . | 
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Theculture of the flax-grounds is not the ob. 
ly point objected to. We have received a letter 
from Banbridge with the following apologyfor 
that deſtructive cuſtom, pulling the flax green 
For the moſt part, when we have let our flax 
« ſtand till it be ripe, it fires and turns brown, 
This peculiar kind of blight begins a fortnight 
« or more before the flax is ripe; the bole fires! 
* firſt, and then the ſtalk, and when this hap- 
& pens, if the flax be not pull'd immediately, it 
* becomes coarſe and ſtubborn, runs to tow, 
and makes a ſpritty cloth; and this is ſo hard 
« to whiten, that ſcarce any thing except the 
rub- boards will take out the ſprit : © beſides, 
ce the firing kills the ſeed, fo that it neither blk 
« nor ripens after it.” 
This is the apology,and perhaps the only one 
that can be made, for a practice fo viſibly pernt- 
cious: we are therefore greatly pleas'd, that 
the anonymous correſpondent, before - menti 
on'd, has afforded us a juſt reply in an article 
of his ingenious letter. It ſhews that a ſpirit of 
attention and inquiry is gaining ground among 
us, when we thus. can ſet our correſpondent 
in oppoſition to each other, and anſwer the ob 
jections of ſome by the obſervations of others. 
That part of his letter which relates to thi 
article ſtands thus : © That clayey lands are the 
« beſt for flax, will admit of no diſpute amoi 
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6 HE following letter concurs with thoſe 
already publiſhed on the culture offlax 
and flax-ſeed, in recommending ſtrong, rich and 
clayey grounds, and contains an ingenious illuf 
tration of that important point, drawn up with 
an immediate reference to the peculiar quali 
ties of the ſeveral ſoils in Ireland. This circum 
ſtance will excuſe us to the reader, for reſum- 
ing a ſubject which we ſeemed to have diſmiſſed; 
ſince it becomes a new one in ſome meaſure 
by the new and uſeful light i in which i itis conls 
dered. | 


GENTLEMEN, | 


* H E letters publiſhed in your papers, g 
k on the culture of flax and flax-ſeed, 
© have, from the great ſucceſs of them in Ze 
© land, advis'd our huſbandmen to the uſe d 
deep ſtiff clays, as the fitteſt lands for flax: 


* this, in general, I take to be rational advice; 
© but as the nature of our ſoil differs much fron *! 
© that of Zealand, and we have variety of loam o 
© which are not tobe found there, I hope it mij 4 

c 


* be uſeful to enlarge your directions on thi 
head, and apply them more particularly to ts 
© circumſtances of this n. | 33 


n 
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„ ding to ſome naturaliſts there are ma- 
vy ſorts of ſoils, which differ from one another 
jn their ingredients, weights, colours and con- 
ofa WM iſtencies ; but to take in at preſent the moſt 
lax WW conſiderable differences only, I conceive that 
aud all earths may be conveniently reduced to two 
general principles, ſand and clay; and from the 
different mixtures and proportions of thoſe 
two ingredients, the great variety of ſoils eaſily 
* accounted for. Under the claſs of ſandy ſoils 
© will be comprehended, not only mere ſands, 
© but all gravelly, ſtony, hazely, light looſe ſoils, 
which do not hold water; and under clays, 
( beſides the ſtiffer kinds properly fo called, 
# marle, chalk, and all other binding ſoils, 
yhich W retain it. 

Neither ſands nor clays are, ſeparately taken, 

per good vegetative ſoils: but when they are mix- 
ſeech ed in due proportion, they become rich loams 
Ze: and afford the beſt of crops ; not indeed eve- 
ſe dry crop indifferently, but according to the ſe- 
fax: veral diſtinét proportions of ſand and clay 
vice which they contain, ſome one, and ſome ano- 
fron ther. Different plants require different degrees 
loans} of ſtiffneſs, lightneſs, heat and moiſture in the 
t mſi foil; and therefore a proper loam for one, may 

1 thay Þ< highly improper for another. 

ro tell © Thoſe ſoils which incline moſt to ſand, are 
Wy readily exhauſted; and afford little nouriſh- 


ment. Sand itſelf, which id ho more thine 8 : 

collection of ſmall pebbles, can yield none] 

and the earth which is mix'd among it, whey 

© in a ſmall proportion, can't ſupply the large 

demands of a weighty crop of vegetables. c 
* Clayey foils, on the contrary, are inden 

nutritive all over, capable of being broke into 


< the ſmalleſt particles, which become by their © 
minuteneſs, the proper food of plants. But then n. 
© they are apt to bind and cling, and in that ſtat N 
© are asabſolutely uſeleſs, as the very ſands then W 
© ſelves. re 
© Theſe deſects — different in thet 

< cauſe, are therefore much alike in their conſe. ch. 
quences, and, as I before affirmed, meer clay; dr 
* are, as well as meer ſands, naturally unfit for . 

* vegetation. we 
But however, there is a conſiderable diffe- of 

© rence between them. Sands are to all human MF © 
© art intirely irreclaimable without new making the 


© the whole foil by mixing it with clays, a me- Wt 272 
< thod commonly impracticable, and always, in gra 
© a high degree, expenſive; whereas the iiffel hiſt 
* clays may be reduced into a tilth by labou W'vel: 

and the natural influence of froſt and ſun an the 
9 
Thus the dry ſandy deſarts of Africa and in v 
© Aſia will remain deſarts while the world «WW! 
< dures; whereas che deep Riff clays of Zealen und 
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ate, by indefatigable induſtry, become rich and 
fertile ſoils. 1 en "ep 
it is true indeed that in Egypt the foil is 
very ſandy, and yet affords great quantities of 
corn and flax; inſomuch that that country is 
now a granary to the neighbouring parts of 
the world, as it formerly was to the Romans; 
but this is owing to'a natural advantage, which 
no art can imitate. The inundations of the 
Nile, carefully huſbanded by the inhabitants, 
who prevent the total ebbing of the waters by 
receiving them in refetvoirs, give thofe ſandy 
plains all that fertifity they have, and, without 
the exceſſive tnoiſture with which they are 
drenched once a year, and the rich oily flime 
which the waters leave behind them, Egypt 
would be as barren as the neighboutivg. fands 
of Lybia. TS AWD. = 
Tis our happineſs that we have none of 
thoſe ſands in reland. Our lighteſt ſoils are 
gravels, of which we Have ſeveral kinds, which 
gradually improve into loams of different con- 
iſtencies, and end at laſt in clays, Thefe gra- 
rels, clays and the intermediate loims, are all 
the ſoils we have: moors excepted, which are 
nothing elſe than foams dretich's arid ſoak'd 
in water. Of theſe, I half ſay little; if they 
were drain' and duly till'd, they would fall 
under the head e cilf they are ſo, they 
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are uſeleſs and unprofitable: each of the other 


© kinds, I {hall ſpeak to in their order. : 
© Gravelly ſoils are generally dry, ſhallon, 5 
0 hungry, ſcully, apt to be ſcorch'd up in a di | 
ſummer, and conſequently nat fit for fax; - 
© They may be uſefully laid down in ſaeey. : 
- © walks, the. ſtaple being ſhallow, and the gra | 
« ſweet. and ſhort: but for flax, or any othelil 
' © weighty crop, they want both ſtrength and 1 
* moiſture, without which neither flax, nor am br 
© other ſeed ſown late in ſpring and upon the 
approach of ſummer, can well thrive, A 
Tis true that in Livonia, Courland, and 1 
* Muſcovy, the ſoil is light and ſandy ; but i . 
is a ſandy loam mix'd with great quantities q 4 
clay, and very different from our gravels. Þe. * 
ſides, theſe are covered with ſnow. for five q Gy 
«© ſix months in the winter, and when that meu * 
in April, the ſoil becomes moiſt and rich; andM. . 
to theſe conſtant ſnows, and the ſucceedin 85 
great heats of the ſun, their fertility is owing: * 
© here where we have not this natural ada * 


* tage, when there is a neceſſity of ſowing then, te 
the way of improving ſuch gravels is to ms 
nure them with marle, lime, mooring, or 6 
* ther ſtuff, which may enrich the ſtaple a 
* keep it moiſt. This brings them into a kinda... 
© loam, of different goodneſs, according to the the 
ſtrength and quantity of the manure: but ho Ti 
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ever, never equal to the natural loams or 
clays, and indeed never thoroughly fit for flax. 
* Clays are to be found in moſt parts of Ire- 
land, they are naturally moiſt, and to them the 
richneſs of all our ſoils is owtng. Every other 
ſoil being good in proportion to the quantity 
of clay (that it contains. I have obſerved al- 
ready, that they require laborious tillage, I 
hall add here, that they deſerve it; and when 
broughtintga thorough tilth, afford the richeſt” 
crops. But at the ſame time it muſt be ond 
bat genuine, ſtiff, and unmix'd clays are ſel- 
om perfectly ſubdued without the affiſtance 
of manures. Sand, gravel, or other mixtures 
ed vin facilitate their culture, and leſſen the ſtrong 
coheſion of their parts, which is otherwiſe too 
"© ſtubborn for the — of any, you 2 Zea- 
land farmer, 
©Tis therefore an advantage ae of 
; our clays are intirely free from ſand, but 
o WF incline all of them to loams. Theſe abound in 
— ſeveral parts of the kingdom, eſpecially Lein- 
ſter, Munſter, and Connaught, where many of 


or paſtures conſiſt of a deep rich black mold, 
or 0: 

and made up of a great proportion of clay, broken 
1d of and divided by a mixture of ſome ſand. Of 
ke this ſort are alſo the Corcus and marſh lands in 
. the counties of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, and 


Tipperary, which ſeem to be new us made 
H 2 
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hy the rivers and rains waſhing down and 
© lodging the fine particles of clay, ſand, aud. 
* ſhells upon thoſe. bottoms. , Tis the Mulfy MW ,, 
* huſbandman's endeavour to make artifica} . ; 
* loams, by mixing clays with ſands, or ſand; MW { 
* withclays, and to do this effeftually, requires; Nu 
* vaſt-expence : but here nature has done the tr 
* work to our hands, there is no need of gather. M* h 
ing manures, or making compolts for theſe m. M* f. 
ture loams; nothing more is wanted thay w 
give them proper tillage, without this indeed ri 
the beſt of them will not anſwer, and the rich e 
* eſt ſoils leſs than any other. Several have plow. M « . 
ed upthele loams and were greatly diſappoint he 
*. ed in the produce: they truſted wholly to the Jo 
richneſs of the ſail, and that very richneſs was MW in 
the caule of their diſappointment : they ne. fo 
* gleted to give it proper tillage, and when they 
expected a crop of corp or flax, had little ell: 
but grals. Natural graſs thrives. ſa well in thek 
* rich ſqils, that except the roats of it are care 
fully deſtray'd, it ſprings up immediately, 
ern ta a great height, 2nd gets the better of 


© every thing that's ſown, |, or 
I mention this as an additional 3 ' ad 
for good tillage, which can never be too mud * cl 


recommended to the farmer, and I dare aſlure 
© them from repeated trials, that nothing elk 
but frequent ploughings, and a ſummer favor 
* ing, will remedy this evil. 
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« Upon the whole, it appears by this ſhort ſux- 

t vey of the ſoils of Ireland, that except our gra- 

© velly light grounds, they are all adapted by 
nature to theſucceſsful culture of flax and flax- 
(ſeed. The countries which at preſent ſupply 
us with the latter, are confin'd to the two ex- 
© tremes of ſandy loams and deep ſtiff clays; we 
have, beſides, all the loams of different con- 
ſiſtencies which lie between them; and conſe- 
(quently the advantage of ſome of them by the 
© richneſs of our grounds, and of others by a 
(Jeſs laborious tillage. If therefore we do not 
© ſucceed, the fault is wholly in ourſelves; we 
have land at will, variety of ſoils and ſituations, 
low, deep, moiſt grounds, which will anſwer 
{in the hotteſt ſummers, and in cold wet ſea - 
ſons, uplands and drier loams. ! 

I ſhall conclude by obſerving, that nothing 
have ſaid, can, without wreſting my deſign 
and expreſſions, be underſtood: as a diſcou- 
' ragement to the uſe of clays; I have declared: 
N approbation of them under proper ma- 

nagement: what ſet me on writing this, was 

* only an apprehenſion, that our farmers might - 

adhere too cloſely to the letter, confine them 
ſelves to clays, and neglect rich ſtrong loams.“ 
I am, &c. 


N. 
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N 0 XVI. Tue ſday, April the I9th, 1 737. : 
THERE, are many large tracts of ground: 
in this kingdom, borderipg on the fea, or 


on large -ziyers; which at high tides, or in great 


floods, are conſtantly overflown, and at other 
times ſoftequently covered and ſo much injur'd- 


by water, as to be of little uſe to the owners, 
and often deſtructive to their cattle. Theſe lands 


from the ſlime and mud, depoſited there by the 
waters, become in time extremely rich, and 


wou d proyein meadow, paſture or tillage, more 


_ fruitful and profitable than any other ſoils, if 


they could be ſecured from inundations. Of this 
kind, there are many. thouſand acres in this 
country, which, would afford great profit to the 
owners, if reclaim'd, that ane now of no kind of 
uſe, and by the: damps and ſmells riſing from 
them, injurious to the health of the inhabitants. 


Great numbers in other countries, and ſome 


few: among our ſelves. have attempted the re- 
covery of ſuch lands with great fucceſs; but 
the generalny- of our people, have neglected 
this kind'of improvement, either from the want 
of {kill and experience in the management, or 
from the apprehenſion-that the expence would 
be too great. It will therefore be of conſide-. 
Table ſervice to ſhew, as we propoſe todo, from 
the practice and experience of others, that by 


> © » Bo! 


vo * 


mere 
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the means of ſloping banks, which are made 
broad at bottom, and narrow.at top, all fuck 
lands may be recovered, and effectually ſecured: 
from the damage they receiv'd by water, and. 
this at an expence very inconſiderable, when 
compar'd with the enſuing profit. To do this 
more exactly, and becauſe a different manage- 
ment and expence is. required in making the 
banks deſigned againſt the ſea, and thoſe againſt 
the floods of rivers, we ſhall at this time con- 
fine ourſelves to thoſe directions which are ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the over flowing of tides, and 
poſtpone the conſideration of the . part to 
another opportunity.” —- 
If you have marſh land that is ſubject to bay 
flooded. by high tides, and are willing to make a. 
loping bank, that ſhall effectually exclude! the 
ſea, and prevent any future damage; ſuch. bank 
may be made in the following manner. In that 
part of the marſn, or ſtrand next the ſea, where 
you would raiſe a ſloping; bank, dig a broad. 
trench of 10 or 12 feet wide, and 2 or 3 feet 
deep, or more, according to the height and 
breadth, of the bank required; if the ground is 
covered with graſs, reſerve the ſods that you 
cut off, for future uſe, and with the ſoil that 
you throw up out of the trench, make the bank 
in the following form. 


Lay all the ſoil that you take out. of the 
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trench, on that ſide of it that lies towards the ſee, 
and leave a ſpace of two or three feet between 
the trench, and the foot of the bank. The height 
of the bank muſt be regulated by the height of 
the greateſt tides, which ſeldom exceed three or 
four feet from the ſurface of the marſh they 
overflow; but ſhould they in any place riſe more, 
the bank muſt be raiſed accordingly, and great 
care taken that the bank be one foot higher at 
the leaſt than the very higheſt tide. When you 
have raiſed the bank to the proper height, make 
it at top about two feet wide, and flat to walk 
upon, with an eaſy deſcent or ſlope towards 
the ſea, of fifteen or eighteen feet in length, 

allowing the ſlope two and a half, or three feet 
fall to one in height, but the inſide ſlope need 
not be more than eight or nine feet, which is a 
foot and a half ſlope to one foot perpendicular; 
by this means you will have a bank five or ſix 
feet high, and two feet broad at top, with an 
eaſy ſlope towards the ſea, and a ſteep ſlope 
towards the land: the ſods reſerv'd-at the firſt 
opening of your trench, may be employed-in 
making the breaſt of the bank on the inſide, and 
in covering the bottom of the ſlope towards the 
ſea, to break the force of the waves in ordinary 
tides, and to prevent the wearing or waſhing a: 


way of the ſoil at the firſt making. 
When you have raiſed the ſoil out of the 


\ 
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trench, and formed the bank in the manner a- 
bovementioned, the next buſineſs is to give it 
2.covering of graſs; raiſing thin ſods or ſcraws 

from other ground, and then carrying and lay- 
ing them on the flopes, is attended with greae 
expence, and is often of no uſe; for upon dry. 
weather, the ſods are apt to ſhrink, open, and 
part from one another, and are then liable to 
be all carry d away by the next tides; the moſt 
elfectual, and by much the cheapeſt way, is to 
make the ſlopes even and ſmooth, rake them 
fine, and then ſow them very thick with hay- 
ſeed: This in a month or two's time, will grow 
to ſuch a height as to be fit for mowing, and 

vill afterwards prove the beſt defence againſt 
the force of the waves, which by the eaſy flope, 

and the cloſe covering of graſs, will be hindered 

from breaking the bank, or . away the, 
ſurface of it, 

Lou may biing any tolerable. fail: 1d an im- 
mediate coat of grafs, if you break and rake it 
fine, and ſow it thick with hay · ſeeds, for in a 
week or ten days in the ſpring, or ſummer, they 
will be up, and grow to ſuch a a height in a month 
or lix weeks, as to be fit for mowing, 

Some have made walls of ſtone and lime, to 
keep out the ſea, and others have raiſed per- 
pendicular banks of fods, to prevent the over- 
flowing of rivers; but after they had been at 
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an exceſlive expence in this management, they 
ſoon found all their works deſtroyed ; the wa- 
ters bearing with great force on ſuch upright 
walls and banks, carry'd all before them; but 
when they flow on an eaſy and gradual aſcent, 
and meet with no reliſtance, they can do no 
harm. 


The making broad trenches near the banks, 


according to theſe directions ſerves two pur- 
poſes. . 1ſt, It affords materials for making the 


banks and ſlopes, and 2dly, ſerves for a drain 
to the inland ground, by receiving all the rain 
water which may fall thereon: Theſe trenches 


ſhould be carried as far as the banks, all along 
the ſea, and in the loweſt part of them a ſluice 


with a valve, flap-door, or flood- gate ſhould be 


placed, which will both diſcharge the inland wa- 
ter, when the tide is out, and prevent its com. 
ing in. 

It is adviſable in making ſuch banks, to be as 
expeditious as poſlible, and to employ all the 
hands you can; the longer you are at work, 
the more you will be ſubje& to be diſturb'd by 
the tides: whereas, if you begin this work in a 
dry ſummer, and finiſh it in a month or two, 
you will run little rifque of being interrupted, 
either by them or by violent ſtorms, which 
might do more harm in a day than you can 
retrieve in a fortnight. 
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Lord Limerick has recovered between four 
and five hundred acres of very rich ſalt marſh, 
at Dundalk, and effectually ſecured them from 
the ſea, by ſuch banks as are here deſcribed; 
and by the ſame method many hundred thou- 
ſand acres have been recovered from the ſea in 
Cambridgeſhire, Lincolnſhire, and other parts 
of England, not to mention the low-lands of 
Holland, which indeed -are all ſecured againſt 
the violence of the ſea by no other means. 

If you are under a neceſſity of making 
banks on a ſtrand, where you can meet with 
nothing but ſand, let your banks be large, and 
the ſlope very broad and extended; and if hay- 
ſeed will not grow on them, plant ſea weeds, 
which with ſticking furrs, ſtraw, or loppings-of 
trees in ſuch banks, to bind and keep the lands 
the better together, has been found of uſe, and 
may be done where the caſe requires it. 

It ſometimes happens, that the ſea flows in 
through a narrow gut or. paſſage, by which, the 
inland waters are diſcharged, and then extends 
itſelf and covers a great deal of ground. When 
this happens, if the inland waters cannot be di- 
verted into another courſe, ſince a paſſage muſt 
be left for their diſcharge, fix a ſtrong ſluice in 
the loweſt part of the channel, with large piers | 
of ſtone running out for its ſupport, and a 
ſtrong foundation of wood or broad ſtones, 
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for the water to run over: When this is done, 
then, in the manner before-mentioned, make 
your banks of fand, or any other foil near at 
hand, on each fide of your fluice. 

The reaſon why it is adviſed, in places where 
2 ſluice is to be made, to begin your work by 
that rather than by the banks, is, that while the 
ſea has liberty to flow in and out at a great 
breadth, you may make your ſluice in any part 
of the channel without being much incommod- 
ed by the tide; whereas if you defer it till the 
banks on each fide are made, the force of the 
tide, when confined to a narrow paſſage, will 
tear up all before it, and make the building of 
the ſluice impracticable; and upon the ſame ac. 
count the banks ſhould be begun at the loweſt 
part of the channel, and from thence carried on 
to the upper grounds. 

We ſhall conchude theſe directions by ob- 
ſerving, that if by any' accident the waters 
ſhould ſwell ſo high as to overflow and tear 
the banks, you may prevent farther miſchief, 
by fixing with all expedition a fail cloth, or 
theet of linen at the bottom of the bank, where 
the flood breaks in; for if this be done in time, 
the water will flow over the linen without wa(h- 
ing away the bank. . 


ta * 
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NO XVII. Tueſday, April the 26th, 1737. 


H AVING ſhewn in our former paper the 

method of ſecuring marſh-grounds bor- 
dering on the ſea, from being overflowed by 
high tides, we ſhall now proceed to give direc- 
tions for banking out the floods of rivers from 
the low flat lands which lye contiguous to 
them. 

This is particularly requiſite in Ireland, be- 
cauſe there is no country in Europe where 
rains, and conſequently floods, are more fre- 
quent; and at the ſame time practicable here at 
leſs trouble and expence, becauſe our rains and 
floods, though more frequent, are not ſo vio» 
lent as in other countries. We are expoſed to 
the Weſtern Ocean, from whence are raiſed 
thoſe vapours which ſupply this part of the 
world with rain; and_'tis foremoſt in the 
courſe of the Weſterly winds which convey 
them. Hence thoſe vapours begin to precipi- 
tate with us, and deſcend in eaſy ſhowers; but 
in their progreſs Eaſtward, meeting with high- 
er mountains and cooler air, which obſtruct 
their paſſage and condenſe them, they- come 
down in large quantities together and fall in 
heavy rains. 

This ſituation, if prudently huſbanded, might 
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be turned to an advantage: The many rivers 
form'd by theſe conſtant falls of water would 


afford us, at a ſmall expence, a commodious? 


and expeditious intercourſe between the mot 
diſtant parts of this iſland; but we ſuffer this 
benefit to turn to our prejudice, By neglec- 
ting to remove obſtructions and ſtoppages in 
rivers, and to widen their channels, we not 
only loſe the conveniencies they offer us, but 
beſides, the uſe of the low and level grounds a- 
long the ſides of them, which are generally our 
richeſt ſoils. Theſe being covered all the winter 
long with water, and in ſummer by every flood, 
become in a great meaſure uſeleſs, and produce 
at beſt but a ſour, coarſe graſs. The moſt va. 
Juable even of our meadows, which lye along 
the ſides of rivers, are in ſummer-floods conſi- 
derably injured: If they are flooded before 
mowing, the graſs is ſanded, and not fit for 
cattle; or if they ſhould be mowed when the 
flood comes down upon them, the graſs is ſpoil- 
ed in a great meaſure, or perhaps carried off the 
land, and the produce of the ground and the 
farmer's labour and expence all loſt together, 
In England, the legiſlature has provided, that 
upon complaint made, that rivers and water- 
courſes are choaked up and obſtructed, there 
ſhould iſſue out of Chancery a commiſſion of 
ſewers, to oblige the proprietors of, the lands 
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adjoining to clear and ſcour the channels, by 
contributing their reſpective quotas. Had the 
ſame proviſion been made in Ireland, it would 
not be in the power of one man, by his negle& 
or obſtinacy, to defeat the induſtry of all others 
concern'd, and obſtruct the public good. Where- 
as at preſent we ſee few attempts to clear and 
widen rivers, and none made at the common 
charge of the parties intereſted: The inability 
of ſome, the perverſeneſs of others, and the 
difference of their tenures prevent the common 
good; every one ſhifts for himſelf, and all ſuf- 
3 

If a ſurvey were taken of the lands in this 
kingdom, which are yearly overflow'd, they 
would amount to ſeveral hundred thouſand 
acres. Large rivers ſpread far and near over 
immenſe tracts of land, and even the ſmalleſt, 
in low and level grounds, do conſiderable miſ- 
chief; to enhance the evil, tis our richeſt and 
fatteſt foils which are the moſt expoſed in this 
caſe, and conſequently moſt injur'd. 

'Tis to be hoped that the legiſlature of this 
kingdom may, at ſome proper time, take this 
ſubject into conſideration: In the mean while, 
we ſhall inſtruct our reader bow he may ſecure 
himſelf, independently of the concurrence-of 
his neighbours, and prevent the many miſchiefs 
which attend theſe inundations. 
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The remedy is here the ſame, with the one 
preſcribed already, againſt the encroachments of 
the ſea; ſloping banks are the beſt ſecurity a- 
gainſt inundations of all kinds; and allowing 
ſomething for the different weight of water, 
violence of waves, the ſame method is required 
to confine a river and to exclude the ſea. How- 
ever, as it is not every one who has ſufficient 
{kill to make ſuch allowances exactly, we ſhall 
chuſe rather to repeat ſome things in our for- 
mer paper, than to leave the reader at a loſs, 
and expoſe him to the danger of making his 
banks either weak and inſufficient, or too large 
and too expenſive. 

To avoid both extremes, make your trench 
ſix feet over and five feet deep; your bank at 
the diſtance of one foot and a half from the 
trench, four feet high. Its longeſt lope to- 
wards the river of ten feet, and that towards 
the trench of ſix; and let the top of the bank 
be a foot and half wide. A bank of this form 
and theſe dimenſions will bear up againſt moſt 
floods, few rivers riſing higher than two or 
three feet above their level; but ſhould any 
ſwell beyond it, make your bank in the ſame 
form, but proportionably higher, always one 
foot above the greateſt lood. Theſe banks as 


- well as thoſe againſt the ſea ſhould be ſown 


with graſs-ſeeds, which is much preferable to 
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ſodding, and what ſods you raiſe in breaking 
up the ground for the trench, may be uſefully 
diſpoſed of in making the inſide breaſt of this 
bank. 

The material point in erecting banks againſt 
2 river, is to make them at a proper diſtance 
from the channel. When a river is too much 
confined it ſwells conſiderably upon a flood, re- 
quires banks of more height and ſtrength, and 
often carries all before it; whereas if you leave 
a ſpace between the banks and river, the waters 
ſpread, and ſeldom rife two or three feet above 
their level. Fifty, eighty or an hundred feet, 
and in ſome caſes ſo many yards, according to 
the largeneſs of the river, muſt be left open for 
that purpoſe. By theſe means great floods will 
have full liberty to paſs, without bearing hard 
upon the banks; whereas if they are pent up 
within a narrow compaſs, they muſt ſwell to 
a great height, and endanger the tearing and 
breaking down the banks. 

This is the practice in the iſle of Ely, where 
it is common to ſee great banks diſtant one or 
two hundred yards on each fide from the chan- 
nel of the river, and when they are ſo made 
they are always ſafe; but where the diſtance 
between the banks is narrow, there, and there 
only, the banks are in danger of being broke 
down, and the country overflowed. 
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The ſpace of ground that is left between the 
banks and the river, will be far from being loſt; 
in the dry ſeaſons of the year it will afford good 
graſing, and in the part of it near the banks you 
may plant ſallies, oziers, or other aquatics, 
which, beſides the profit ariſing from them, will 
be of uſe to ſhelter the banks from ſtorms and 
floods; but beware of planting them upon the 
banks, leſt the winds ſpoil and tear them, by 
ſhaking the trees and looſening their roots. 

In every improvement the expence ſhould be 
particularly conſidered ; we ſhall therefore ob- 
ſerve, that the charge of making banks in this 
method is very ſmall. In low grounds the ſoil 
is ſoft and dug with eaſe; the work may be all 
done with the ſpade and ſhovel, without pick- 
- axes, which muſt be uſed in upland ground; 
and the materials are on the ſpor, and at your 
hand. So that it is reaſonable to believe, that 
in a country where labour is ſo cheap, it will 
not coſt above eighteen pence, or at moſt two 
ſhillings a perch to make theſe banks, and in 
ſome places perhaps much leſs: If this eſtima- 
tion holds good, a bank of a quarter of a mile 
long, which is eighty perches in length, will coſt 

but ſix or eight pounds; and as the ground in- 
cloſed by ſuch a bank muſt contain a good ma- 
ny acres, by laying out ſo ſmall a ſum, you may 
gain the very ficſt year double the value in the 
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improvement of your graſs and ſafety of your 
meadows; and in ſucceeding years much more, 
and be out of all danger for the future of hav- 
ing your lands overflowed and ſpoiled. Far- 
mers have frequently ſuſtained more damage 
from the hay deſtroyed in one ſeaſpn by floods, 
than it would have coſt them to encloſe and 
bank their meadows, and free them from all 


hazards. |; 


No XVIIL Tueſday, May the 3d, 1737. 


T HIS paper is deſigned as a ſupplement to 
thoſe already publiſh'd on the manner of 


banking in low grounds, and contains more par- 
ticular inſtructions on ſome points, not ſuffici- 
ently explained before, and additional directi- 
ons on other points of leſs importance, which 
have not yet been mentioned. By theſe means 
a good many things, uſeful to be known, Which 
could not find room in the former eſſays with- 
out breaking the connexion, will be collected 
into this; and we hope the reader will, upon 
that account, excuſe the want of order, which 
naturally attends a collection of this kind. | 
We think it neceſſary to begin by obſerving, 
that the dimenſions of banks in general, cannot 
be aſcertain'd; thoſe we have aſſignꝰd are ſuffi- 
cient in common caſes, and, for that reaſon on- 
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ly, have been made vſe of in our directions 
Both tides and floods riſe to different heights 
above the level in different places, and in diffe- 
rent circumſtances; and therefore 'tis from ob- 
ſervations only, and thoſe made upon the ſpot, 
that the true dimenſions of particular banks can 
be determined; we can only remind the reader, 
that in this caſe above all others, tis better er- 
ring on the ſafeſt ſide, and incurring-a little 
needleſs expence, than run the hazard of the 
whole improvement. 

We have directed him to raiſe his banks a foot 
above the higheſt tide, or flood; and to dig his 
trenches ſo large, as to ſupply ſoil enough for 
the banks: we ſhall add here, that in eſtimating 
theſe, he muſt take into his account the extra- 
ordinary effects of ſtorms, and other accidents, 
ſince it is certainly more prudent to guard, even 
at ſome coſt, againſt an evil, that may never 
happen, than to neglect any one that may. 

The improver in this way is adviſed. in our 
former paper, to leave a ſpace of a foot and half, 
or two feet, between the bank and the trench 
or ditch; the reaſon is, that when the banks are 
made cloſe upon the edge of the trench, the 
ſides of it are apt to crumble and fall down, 
from the weight of the bank reſting upon them; 
and when they do. the bank itſelf comes down 


along with them, and is not without much dif- 
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fculty and expence repaired: whereas by pla- 
cing the foot of the bank at about two feet diſ- 
tance from the edge of the trench, you avoid 
theſe inconveniencies; ſhould the ſides of the 
trench fall in by any accident, the bank is how- 
ever out of danger, or ſhould a part of the bank 
be injured any way, the ſoil brought down on 
this vacant ſpace is readily thrown on again. 

The proper time for making banks is the 
ſpring, or very beginning of ſummer: you have 
little diſturbance to fear from floods at that ſea- 
ſon of the year, and the graſs-ſeeds ſown upon 
the banks will then thrive beſt and ſooneſt. We 
have directed the reader how to prepare his 
banks for hay or graſs-ſeeds; we ſhall now add, 
that he ought to do this as he goes on, and dreſs 
and ſow his ſlopes by degrees, and as ſoon as he 
finiſhes them. 2 

Beſides the inundations from the ſea, and 
from rivers, low lands are often injured, and 
covered with waters, which fall upon them from 
upper grounds; to get clear of them, take the 
following method. Draw drains along the edges 
of the upper ground, from end to end, to in- 
tercept the upland waters, which may be after- 
wards diſcharg'd by other drains, carried on to 
the next river. The earth thrown up out of 
theſe drains, will make a bank towards the flat 
low grounds, which muſt be high enough to 
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confine the water in the drain, and prevent its 
overflowing. 

By the help of theſe directions, in every fi- 
tuation, you may keep your low flat ground 
free from all foreign water, and leave none to 
lye upon it, but what falls directly from the hea- 
vens. *Tis {ſeldom found that any land is pre- 
judiced barely by the rain that falls upon it; all 
damage from water ariſes from that which flows 
from other ground; however, when theſe low 
lands are ſecured from floods and upland wa- 
ters, if at any time great rains ſhould fall upon 
them, the trenches made within ſide the banks, 
according to our directions, and thoſe which 
are always made to divide them into parks, will 
drain off moſt of the ſuperfluous water; 'or 
ſhould too much remain, after all this, it may 
be diſcharged by a ſmall fluice a foot wide, pla- 


ced in the loweſt part of the ground near the 


river. 

Notwithſtanding the inſtructions given in this 
and former papers, to preſerve land from inun- 
dations, we are fully fatisfied that all inundati- 
ons are not hurtful, It is certain that floods en- 
rich all lands by the ſediment they leave behind 
them, and 'tis only when they lye too long and 
chill the ground that they become injurious; 
tis therefore as neceſſary ſometimes to admit 
them, as at other times to exclude them, and 
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to put it in the farmer's power to do either, is 
the chief aim of theſe directions: for this pur- 
poſe tis firſt neceſſary to ſhut them out, and 
when that is done, you may let them in and out 
at pleaſure for the future. To that end, fix one 
fluice in that part of the bank where the river 
firſt comes on your land, and another in that 
part where theriver leaves it. The firſt to let in, 
and the other to diſcharge the water. 

When the farmer can thus command the 
flood, and make it ſubſervient to his profit, he 
has a conſtant manure at hand, which will ſoon 
reward his labour and expence. However, he 
muſt manage it with caution. The winter is 
the only ſeaſon for flooding low lands; and the 
beginning of a flood the beſt time. *Tis then 
foul and muddy, and as it fines depoſites a rich 
lime, which improves the ground beyond any 
manure whatever; when that is done, the wa- 
ter will ſoon clear, and then is the time to diſ- 
charge it; if a flood lies long upon ground, it 
will chill and ſpoil the graſs; but if it lies two 
or three days only, it will enrich the ſoil with- 
out doing any damage. 

Before we conclude this ſubject, we ſhall take 
notice of a particular caſe which often happens, 
and therefore deſerves to have a few words be- 
ſtowed upon it. Tis frequent, that a mill-race 
runs through low grounds, and by lying higher 
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than the land on either ſide, and flowing a- 
the fall of it, obſtructs the inland waters which 
fall on the upper ſide of the land, and preven 
their paſſage to the lower, where they might be 
diſcharged: in this caſe you may eaſily get ri 
of the water ſo kept in, if you make a cut a-crols 
the mill-race, and fix a trunk of wood a foot 
ſquare, well pitch'd, in the bottom of the chan 
nel, from ſide to fide; the inland water will en 
ter the mouth-of the trunk on one ide, paſs 
through it under the mill-race, and be diſchar 
ged on the other {ide of it, where the land is ſux 
poſed to lye lower; and by the ſame method off ruin 
conveying water through a wooden pipe, under der o. 
the channel of a river lying in its way, manyf could 
parcels of ground, otherwiſe irreclaimable, mayſ if the: 
be drained with eale. poor ; 
Having now finiſh'd our directions for ſe-ſtheir c 
curing all low grounds from water, and keep their f 
ing them dry, in a manner the moſt effectuaſqer. 
and leaſt expenſive, and liable to little or no dah, anity 
mage or repairs; we ſhall, before we diſmiſs thiaput it 
ſubject, take the liberty of recommending thiþ;anch 
improvement in the ſtrongeſt terms to ourþgyr oi 
countrymen. There are many thouſand acresþmacja; 
in this kingdom, which on every flood are coffither a 
vered with water, and fo injured as to be offillage , 
little uſe to the owners, all which by the methodftis with 
before · mentioned, may with eaſe be convertec eanly 
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iþto the richeſt: meadows and paſtures: 'this is 
more wanted, and more neceſſary to be done in 
3 ireland than in other countries; for though 
our lands throw up much graſs, and we hase 
great plenty of it in ſummer; yet ſo it is, that 

ſor want ef fodder, the cattle of the poor periſh 
miſerably in the winter and ſpring; they truſt 
to, and depend on the mildneſs uf the ſeaſons; 
but whenever ſnous continue any time upon 
te ground, or hen the winter proves cold ani 
wet, or the ſpring cold and dry, all their cattle 
ſtarve, and a great many are loſt, to the utter 
ruin of the poor people; as they have no fod- 
er} der of their n, no money to purchaſe it, if it 
ly could be had, and in many places none to buy, 
ayJ if they had money, tis no wonder to ſee our 
poor cottagers reduced to beggary, by the loſs of 
ſe · their cows (the chief and almoſt only ſupport of 
Pitheir families) who die for want of a little fod- 
vader. This alone is an evil which common hu- 
la nanity ſhould engage us, if poſſible, to-remedy : 
hiÞþut it extends much farther, and affe&s every 
bispranch of our huſbandry; the horſes that la- 
"utÞour our ground, are in the ſpring ſo weak and 
res maciated, for want of proper food, that they 
co· fither are not able to work at all, whereby the 
olſillage muſt be wholly negleRed, or if they do, 
100Fis with ſo little ſtrength, that their work is very 
tedpeanly and ſlightly perſormed; beſides, moſt 
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of them die in that poor ſervice: add to this, 
that great numbers. of black cattle and horſes 
are loſt in ſloughs, bogs and other dangerous 
bottoms, by attempting in the ſpring to get a 
little graſs. | | 
This is the preſent miſerable condition of 
moſt of our country people, and muſt be ſo 
till we lay hold of the eaſy remedy preſcribed 
in theſe papers. If the low lands, which are 
diſperſed throughout all parts of the kingdom, 
and amount at leaſt to an hundred thouſand 
acres, were banked in and ſecured from water, 
in the manner before-mentioned, they would, 
in a ſhort time, all become rich meadows, and 
not only ſupply ſufficient fodder for all our 
cows and horſes the year round, and keep them 
in good plight for labour and all other uſes, 
but beſides ſtall-feed dry cattle for winter, with 
which we are ſo ill provided at preſent. 

The people of England have of late years 
much increaſed their upland meadows, by ſow- 
ing their lands with foreign graſs-ſeeds; but this 
is attended with a conſiderable expence at firſt, 
and a conſtant charge afterwards; we have itin 
our power, at a trifling charge, to make a valt 
addition to our low meadows, and keep them 
in good order without any farther trouble, 

We flatter ourſelves with the hopes of ſee- 
ing, within the ſpace of eight or ten years, al 
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our low grounds reclaimed, and brought into the 
form of fine meadows, and planted round with 
trees proper for the ſoil, which would be an or- 
nament to the country, and at the ſame time a 
great benefit to the owners; and we have the 
greater reaſon to expect this improvement, ſince 
it is in the power of every one who has ſuch 
low ground in his poſſeſſion, to incloſe and ſe- 
cure his own land, tho” his neighbours ſhould 
neglect theirs; and this at an inconſiderable ex- 
pence, perhaps not more than that of making 
common ditches of fix feet wide and five feet 
deep in upland ground: and whoever ſhall firſt 
begin to put this method in practice, will not 
only receive an immediate benefit by his im- 
provement, but will have an advanced price for 
his meadows, which are always of greater value 
in proportion, as they are ſcarce, and in ſmall 


quantity. 5 
No XIX. Tueſday, May the toth, 1737. 


M ANY of our readers will undoubtedly 
be ſurpriz'd, upon peruſal of this letter, 
Tis an extraordinary attempt to raiſe good 
hops in bogs; and eſpecially in that kind which 
our ingenious correſpondent mentions; but as 
there was a time in which the moſt common 
things were new, it can be no objection to this 
K 2 
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method of improvement, that it is a novelty; 
On the contrary, ſince it has ſucceeded with the 
author of this letter, and the uſefulneſs of it is 
thereby out of queſtion, we have reaſon ta hope 
it will be doubly welcome to the curious, as 2 
valuable and a new diſcovery. 


GENTLEMEN, 

S I believe your invitations to a general 
y correſpondence were more than mere 
q * — I have reaſon to hope for your 
* favourable acceptance of the following hints, 
They relate to a ſubject of great importance 
in this kingdom, and are grounded not upon 
*. conjettures, or the information of others, but 
on my Own experience. 

It muſt be matter of concern to all, to ſee 
great tracts of land lye enticely uſeleſs in 2 
© country, which has the utmoſt reaſon to hui. 
© band all advantages with care; ſuch are the 
many and extenſive bogs to be met with e- 
© very where; which, except a poor coarſe paſ- 
© ture on the better kinds, afford no other pro- 
© it to the owner, than what can be made by 
burning the foil of them in turf. I hope there- 
fore it will be an attempt agreeable to gentle- 
men of your public ſpirit, to introduce a cul- 
ture of them, which, at a ſmall expence, will 
turn to great account, and to make thoſe un- 
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profitable lands, without much labour in re- 
© claiming them, bear a good and valuable crop. 
© The crop I mean is hops; and the bogs in 
* which I have reared them with moſt ſucceſs, 
© the worſt and moſt uſeleſs of all others the 
© red bogs. The profit has for many years fully 
* anſwered my expence, and what has turned 
© to my advantage, will do ſo with every body 
* elſe in the ſame method of improvement. 
Few are ſo far ſtrangers in this matter as 
not to know, that among the ſeveral kinds of 
* bogs, the red are deſervedly eſteemed the 
* worſt. Black bogs yield ſome kind of paſture, 
* of a finer or a coarſer graſs, according to the 
nature of the bog: They are beſides more ea- 
* fily reclaimable, and if the upper ſurface be 
* ſkimmed off and the ſods burnt, they afford 
their own manure a large quantity of red 
heavy aſhes, ſtrongly impregnated with ſalts; 
© whereas the red bog has none of theſe good 
* qualities; it has a ſpongy, light, fungous, va- 
© riegated ſurface, bears no graſs, and when you 
*come to burn it, yields but very little aſhes, 
and even thoſe white, fleaky, light and inſipid. 
© This is ſo well known, that theſe bogs are ne- 
ver charged with rent, but thrown into the 
ſurvey of farms as unprofitable lands. I have 
indeed reclaimed ſome of this kind of bog, in a 
different manner, and for other purpoſes than 
K 3 8 
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© for hops, and therefore cannot join in calling 
© them unprofitable; but ſince they are gene- 
© rally fo eſteemed, and accordingly neglected, 
© it will be of equal ſervice to my country, to 
© promote the culrure of them under hops, as 
© if they were really ſo. | 

© As one letter cannot contain all I have to 
© ſay upon this ſabje&, you'll give me leave, 
© gentlemen, to confine myſelf in this to the 
* manner of laying out the ground, and to re- 
© ſerve the planting of the hops for the ſubject 
© of a ſecond: Should I croud the whole into 
© the compaſs of one paper, my directions could 
not be particular, as they muſt be in eſſays of 
© this kind, to be uſeful to the farmer. There 
are in the execution of any new improvement 
* many little circumſtances, which alleviate the 
labour and leffen the expence; and tho? they 
may appear trifling upon paper, they are how- 
© ever of conſiderable importance in practice: 
* theſe I ſhall take leave to obſerve as I go on, 
© being leſs concerned for elegance and neatneſs 
< in a performance of this kind, than for the eaſe 
* and advantage of the huſbandman. 

© Round the ſpot intended for your hop- 
© yard, dig a trench ſeven or eight feet wide to 
drain off the water, give it all the depth the 
* fall of your bog will bear, and if you cut it 
into the gravel tis the better; make your 
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© trenches ſtrait, and every where of an equal 
© breadth: to that end lay them out and mark 
© them by the line. The ſcore or mark is made 
in uplands with the ſpade, but in bogs a hay- 
© knife is much better. One man will cut faſ- 
© ter with this inſtrument, than five men in the 
common way. 

* When that is done, take off the firſt or up- 
per ſods of your intended trench with the 
' ſpade, but beware of cutting your ſods too 
large; they are then inconvenient for car- 
' riage, and increaſe the labour of removing 
them. Make them of that ſize that they may 
be eaſily turned up, and thrown with pitch- 
' forks on a wheel-barrow; you may then, 
*at a ſmall expence, convey them where they 
may be uſeful. The proper ule of them is to 
fill the adjacent bog-holes, and level the un- 
even places of your bog. However, it will be 
* neceſſary to reſerve a few of them for facing 
your ditch, in the ſame way as you do upland 
* ditches. 

* When the firſt ſod is pared off, proceed to 
dig your trench with (lanes: the foil thrown 
* up will be as good turf as any other, and de- 
* fray the expence of trenching; and this I de- 
* fire may be underſtood as a general direction, 
and applied wherever a trench or hole of any 
ſue is to be cut out in a bog. By this means, 
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© the charge of digging is made up to'the far- 
© mer in good turf, and the labour pays itſelf. 


In cutting your trench, be careful to leave 


© a gun on each ſide of your plot: this is a piece 
of bog uncut, deſigned as a paſſage in and out, 
© with a channel for the water bored in it; it 
© muſt be nine or ten feet wide, and the arched 
© channel under it of ſufficient height and breadth 
© tolet the water through, In ſhort, a gun is a 
© natural bridge, and muſt have the ſame quali- 
© ties, ſtrength in the arch to afford a ſafe paſ- 
© ſage over, and wideneſs equal to the diſcharge 
of water. Two men with ſpades or ſhovels, 
© thruſting from each fide, till their tools meet, 
© will make one in a little time. 

© There is another circumſtance to be obſer- 
ved in the making of your trench; at the low- 
© eſt part of it, where the water is diſcharged, 
© leave a bank of two feet high uncut, to keep 
© it to that height in the whole ſurrounding 
© drain, By this means you have a reſervoir at 
* hand for the uſe of your hop-yard; which, 
* whenever a dry ſummer happens, will require 
* to be well watered; and befides a ready and 
© cheap manure from the ſludge or mud, which 
© will lodge at the bottom of your trench, when 
the current is checked by this little bank. Some 
* indeed may fear that the incloſed ground may 
* ſuffer by this method, and be kept too moilt 
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by the water about it; but this I ama; by long 
© experience fatisfied, is a groundleſs apprehen- 
( fon. The flowing waters with a fair vent be- 
fore it, has little lateral preſſure, but direfts - 
its way where it has the freeſt paſſage. I have 
made large drains in a bog and kept them full 
* of water within a foot of the brim, and found 
no inconveniencies attending it. | 

* When your ſurrounding trench is finiſhed, 
at four feet diſtance from the inner edge of it, 
and exactly parallel, draw another inſide trench 
* of two feet wide and.two feet deep; let it be 
drawn like the former round the ground, and 
by the line; then fill it up with proper ſoil, 
and plant fallies in it, or any other aquatics 
fit for poles. They will thrive here exceeding- 
ly, and with propgr care, in ſux. years time be 
ready for the uſe of the hop-yard. The earth 
about them is kept moiſt by the bog about it, 
and their roots preferv'd from fraſts and winds 
© by the diftance of their ſtand from the edge 
' of the main drain; and therefore nothing can 
prevent their growth: To forward it as much 
as poſſible, two cautions ſhauld be uſed. The 
firſt to ſtrip off the fide ſhoots hen tender, to 
prevent their running out into ſtrong branch- 
© es, which impair the body of the tree; the ſe- 
cond to throw up the mud ont of your trench 
* upon their roots, and that way to ſuppl them 
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© with freſh nouriſhment. This ſhould be done 
* when your ſallies are two years old; at that 
© time and in the heat of ſummer, cut the little 
bank which keeps up the water in your trench, 
and leave the drain entirely dry; the mud at 
bottom will grow ſtiff and be eaſily thrown up, 
and Your trees manur'd at very little charge. 


Jam, &c, 


HIS letter contains the remainder of our 

ingenious correſpondent's directions for 

raiſing hops in red bogs, and will, we doubt not, 
be acceptable to the reader. 


* 
eben ap ul 


OU”LL give me leave to . in my 

inſtructions on bog- hops without intro- 
* duction or apology, and to addreſs myſelf di- 
© realy to the farmer. 

When you have prepar'd and inclos'd your 
© bog in the manner deſcrib'd in my former let- 
* ter, at fifteen or twenty feet diſtance from the 
* ſally trench, ſtretch a line parallel to any 
© one {ide of your incloſure. To this line tye 
* rags or feathers nine feet aſunder from each 
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other; and when your line is {tretch'd upon 
the ground, at every mark or feather drive a 
© ſharp ſtick into the bog to determine the cen- 
© ter of your hop-hills. Having finiſhed your 
© firſt row, remove your line to nine feet diſ- 
* tance and mark out a ſecond; from that pro- 
ceed to a third row, and ſo on until you have 
finiſhed the whole plot. The ground being 
thus ſet out and the centers of your hop-hills 
' regularly diſpos'd at nine feet diſtance from 
© each other; your firſt work will be to dig a 
hole at every center, three feet wide and three 
feet deep: to lay the upper ſods of it in the 
© hollows of your bog and to make turf of the 
© remaining ſoil, If you proceed in your work 
that ſummer, your turf muſt be wheel'd off 
immediately, ſpread and made upon other 
ground, otherwiſe it would prevent the paſſage 
© of the tumbrils, which you have occaſion for 
in your next buſineſs. This is to fill your 
© holes with proper earths or compoſts in order 
© to receive the hop ſets, which are to be planted 
here and afterwards manag'd in the ſame me- 
© thod as in other places. To do this, it is obvi- 
© ous that much earth will be wanted in a planta- 
tion of any conſiderable {ize; and how to pro- 
vide himſelf with a ſufficient quantity at a 
cheap rate, is of great importance to the far- 
mer. My method is as follows. In the upland 
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©:neareſt to the bog, I take off the fwerd of x 
© ſmall plot with the hoe or winged plow: I 
„burn it, and by thorough plowing mix the 
© qſhes with the mould. To theſe I add a little 
© lime, rotten dung or rich garden mould, and 
throw the whole together into heaps where it 
e heats and rots, and in a little time affords the 
© :xicheſt compoſt, and the beſt foil for hops. 1 
© have made artificial earths in this manner not 
© only for the preſent purpoſe, but in other im- 
provements alſo, and found it, upon trial, a 
great deal leſs expenſive, than it appears at the 
© firſt view. The carriage of them to the bog is 
© the heavieſt article in the expence, and this alſo 
cis much alleviated by the breadth of the allies, 
© and the method of planting the hops in holes. 
As the tough ſurface of your bog is no where 
© broken, but in the very ſpots where the hops 
* are planted ; it affords a ſafe paſſage for your 
cattle: and as your walks are ſix feet wide, 
©. the hills being but three feet over, and the cen- 
© ters nine feet diſtant, you may make uſe of 
© cars and tumbrils, a cheap and commodious 
carriage. 

*T own, that notwithſtanding theſe precauti- 

© ons, this improvement is expenſive; but rai- 
* ſing hops in any ground is ſo, and, I am ſure, 
greater in the moſt favourable upland ſituati- 
gon, than in bog. A very little arithmetic will 


© is no expence, the turf made at the ſame time 
being equal to the charge; that plowing; har- 
© rowing, fallowing, and digging, which in my 
method are intirely ſav d, with the additional 
articles of dunging, hoeing, and paring the al- 
lies in uplands, are more than an equivalent 
for all the labour and expence attendant on 
bog-hops; and from fifteen years experience, 
J can venture ts affirm, that the produce from 
the latter is as great in quantity, and, in qua- 
* lity, as good. Many reaſons might be given 
* why it ſhou'dbe ſo; ſome of them Ibeg leave 


to lay before your readers: they may be ne- 


ceſſary to remove the prejudices which gene- 
rally attend new projects, and to make this 
improvement as common in this kingdom as, 


I am ſure, it will be beneficial whenever it be- 


comes ſo. 

Were it peculiar to my method I ſhould 
reckon it the firſt advantage of it, that the hills 
ſtand at nine feet diſtance; but as this may be 
' imitated in uplands I ſhall only ſay in gene- 
' ral, that nothing is more prejudicial to hops 
than cloſe planting. 

The care taken in uplands to hoe and pare 
the allies ſufficiently ſhews that it is eſteemed 
' a diſadvantage to have any quantity of graſs 


growing among hops: red bogs are, by their 
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* ſhew, that ditching and incloſing, which in bog 
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nature free from this inconvenience, and, at 
© leaſt for many years, till the ſurface is intirely 
c altered, throw up none, or very little; how 
4 far planters, are right in their opinion, that a 
© coat of graſs impairs the action of the ſun up- 
© on the fruit I ſhall not here examine, but while 
© that opinion holds, it will ever be a reaſon in 
«© favour of red-bogs. 1 oO! 
© Watering hop grounds in dry ſeaſons, tho', 
© from the great expence attending it, too fre- 
« quently neglected, is certainly of great benefit 
© to the crop; This may be done in bogs with 
© great conveniency and little charge. The ſur- 
\ © rounding drain is a conſtant reſervoir where 
© the planter may be readily ſupplied ; and who- 
© ever underſtands the culture and the growth 
of hops, will reckon this no ſmall encourage: 
ment. 
Tis agreed among hop- planters that low 
grounds have great advantages, they are little 
* expos'd to droughts, and ſhelter'd by their ſi- 
© tuation from deſtructive ſtorms, Bogs enjoy 
© thoſe in common with the reſt, beſides, as long 
© experience has inform'd me, ſome peculiar to 
© themſelves; they don't ſuffer ſo much as other 
© flats by the rains of a wet ſeaſon or the mil- 
des of a dry one. Whether their ſpunginels 
* affords a paſſage to the waters, which lodge in 
other grounds, and their conſtant moiſture 
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prevents the bad effects of too much heat, I 
© ſhall not now examine; but the fact itſelf is 
certain, they are free from the inconvenĩencies 
© above-mentioned, and, what is more remark- 
able, from thoſe ſwarms of inſects which too 
often infeſt our upland hops. 

] muſt add that in this kind of planting the 
top roots have liberty to ſhoot as far as nature 
* deſign'd they ſhould: they have three feet of 
the richeſt ſoil to go thro” before they run into 
the bog, and even there, when once it is well 
* drain'd, they'll meet with better juices, than 

in a cold ſtiff clay, or a ſharp ſour gravel, which: 
' are the common upland bottoms. 

* I ſhall conclude by obviating a doubt which 
might perhaps occur to ſome of your readers; 
' poles will ſtand in, theſe bogs as firm as in up- 
land ground. The earth laid into the holes 
*preſs'd together and confin'd by the tough 
ſtringy ſubſtance of the bog, will ſufficiently 
* ſupport them, and they need be ſunk no deeper 
than improvers direct in other hop- yards. 

© You may obſerve, gentlemen, that I have 
engaged no farther in hop-huſbandry than to 
explain what was peculiar to my method. The 
* ingenious treatiſe publiſh'd on that ſubject, un- 
der your own inſpection, will inform the rea- 
der in the general management of them; and 
to that I' muſt refer him, till you are pleas'd 
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to reſume a ſubject which deſerves your ſe- 
cond thoughts as well as any other. When 
you do, I ſhall beg leave to throw in my mite, 
and ſend you ſome obſervations I have made 
* upon the uſual culture of them.” V 


Jam, &e. roa 


A. rect 


Me cannot diſmiſs the reader without obſer- | ſcaſ 

ving to him, that it were to be wiſh'd many C 
gentlemen would employ their leiſure hours in r0ac 
the country, in the way of our ingenious cor- J pret 
reſpondent in making experiments, and attempt- || are 
ing new improvements. That, in which he bas up, 
ſucceeded, was certainly as unpromiſing as any rous 
other, and affords encouragement to explore O 
more of thoſe untrodden paths which we find turn 
lead to private profit and to public wealth. bod) 
Black · bogs promiſe better than the red, and ſince I mor 
theſe turn to ſo good account, why ſhould we ande 
not try the other? or if we are unwilling to run I atten 
hazards, let us at leaſt improve where we may Þ what 

do it with more ſafety. We do not want good in th 
land to employ our induſtry upon, and if ſo ¶ place 
much can be made out of the worſt, what may is the 
nat be expected from the beſt ? 
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NO XXI. Tueſday, May the 24th, 1737. 


E have thrown together in one view what 

is moſt material to be obſerved in making 

roads, in compliance with the requeſt of ſeveral 

gentlemen who have applied to us for our di- 

rections on that ſubject, and we chuſe to pub- 

liſh them at this time, becauſe it is the proper 
ſcaſon for carrying on works of that kind. 

Gravels make the moſt commodious and eaſy 
roads for travellers and carriages, and are greatly 
prefcrable to cauſeways and pavements, which 
are at beſt very inconvenient, and when broken 
up, as they are apt to be, vexatious and dange- 
rous to all who uſe them. 

Our great roads, made in purſuance. of the 
turnpike acts, are all gravelled, and, as every 
body knows, the fineſt roads in Europe. Thoſe 
more diſtant from the metropolis, and the bye 
and croſs roads, which now require our care and 
attention, ſhould be made in the fame manner; 
what that is, is at preſent pretty well underſtood 
in thoſe parts where the turnpikes have taken 
place, and to make the ſame method univerſal 
is the deſign of this paper. 

The moſt neceſſary directions are as follow. 

The great art in this affair is, to make the 
roads cloſe and firm, with an eaſy fall from the 
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center to the ſides. Water, which is of great 
detriment to roads, cannot lodge upon them 
when they are thrown into that ſhape, much 
leſs ſoak in and enter them; and if the ſurface 
be cloſe, and the foundation firm, carriages will 


not break them: gravel anſwers all thoſe pur- 


poſes: it binds into a ſtrong cloſe ſurface, by its 
groſſer parts affords a good foundation, and 
may with eaſe be form'd into a proper ſhape, 

Tis therefore our own fault if we want good 
roads, ſince we find gravel in all parts of the 
kingdom at a convenient diſtance. 

But to be more particular. 

If you are to repair an old road, before you 
begin your, work, examine well the natural bot- 
tom of it; if you find it hard and firm, you have 
nothing more to do than to take off all the looſe 
mould and rubbiſh that lies on the ſurface, and 
throw it entirely off the road; and if there are 
any inequalities in the bottom, to take them 
away, and then lay your gravel to a ſufficient 
depth and breadth; but if the bottom be ſoft, 
floughy, or ſuch as will eaſily break up, you 
mult beſides put a layer of ſtones in all ſuch 
places, to make a good foundation, before you 
bring on your gravel; where ſtones are plenty 
they will do well every where under the gravel; 
but however ſcarce they may be, you muſt, at 
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leaſt, get as many of them as will cover all the 
ſoft hollow bottoms. 

Theſe ſoft yielding bottoms excepted, you 
may fave yourſelf the expence of ſtones where 
your gravel is very good; but lay it thick e- 
nough: good gravel will always make gaod 
roads; without it, 'tis exceeding difficult; and 
unleſs you can procure a ſmall quantity, at 
leaſt, for the outward coat, perhaps impracti- 
cable; but when you have any, tho” but little, 
you may ſucceed tolerably thus: Make a layer 
of ſtones for your foundation, cover this with 
the indifferent gravel you have at hand, for gra- 
vel of ſome kind or other is always to be had in 
this country, and reſerve your good gravel for 
the ſurface. Indifferent gravel is that which con- 
tains too great a mixture of clay, ſand, or 
mould; and whenever you meet with ſuch, 
you muſt procure a covering of better, tho” it 
were but an inch, at any labour or at any di- 
ſtance. 

In laying gravel on the road, it is more ad- 
viſable to lay it on at two ſeveral times, than 
all at once; if any hollows ſhould appear after 
the firſt coat, they will be eaſily fill'd up by the 
ſecond, and both will cement well together. 
The gravel ſhould be ſpread immediately after 
it is laid down, and all large ſtones raked to 
the bottom; ſmaller ſtones or pebbles you muſt 
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rake from the edges towards the middle, where 
they will make that part of the road hard and 
firm which is moſt made uſe of; all of them, 
but eſpecially the largeſt, ſhould be buried in 
the gravel, and none left on or near the ſurface 
bigger than an egg. In forming the road, raiſe 
the gravel higher in the middle, and give a due 
fall or (lope to each ſide; if the fall be too little, 
water will not rcadily fall off; and if it be too 
great, it will be uneaſy and dangerous to the 
rider: An inch fall to a foot ſlope is generally 
ſufficient; and by that rule, if the gravel ſpreads 
twelve feet wide, and conſequently fix feet on 
either ſide, the middle muſt be rais'd ſix inches 
higher than the edges: this has been thought too 
much by ſome, but there is in reality more reaſon 
to fear it is too little, conſidering that the middle 
of the road is moſt us'd, and is every day worn 
down and brought ncarer to the level of the 
edges. . 

It has been hinted already, but very well 
worth inſiſting on, that when you repair old 
roads you ſhould not by any means make ule 
of the ſoft mouldring ſtuff you meet with on 
the ſurface of it, for as that is made up of the 
dung of cattle, leaves of trees, looſe ſand and 
clay, which are always fermenting, it will ſpew 
up the gravel, when mix'd with it, and ſpoil the 
road in wet weather, | > 1 
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Large turnpike roads require a conſiderable 
depth of gravel to anſwer the- conſtant wear of 
them; but other roads, which are at preſerſt 
principally under our conſideration, may be 
made good with gravel from eight to twelve 
inches deep in the middle, and from four to 
eight in the edges. 

The breadth of roads cannot be otherwiſe - 
determined than by the uſe made of them; if 
they are near the metropolis, or large towns, 
and are much us'd, they ought to be thirty or 
twenty four feet wide at leaſt, and the wider 
they are the better, that the ſun and air may 
have more liberty to keep them dry; for the 
ame reafon no road ſhould be leſs than twenty 
feet wide between gripe and gripe; eſpecially 
where there are treesor high hedges on the ſides 
of the road, which fpoil them with their leaves, 
and keep them always wet: We find that the 
gravel d parts of moſt of our turnpike roads are 
from fourteen to twenty four feet wide, with 
a graſs verge between the gravel and the ditches 
from four to ſix feet wide. But with reſpect to 
bye or croſs roads, and thoſe diſtant from the 
metropolis, we apprehend, that gravelling the 
middle from eight to twelve feet wide will ge- 
nerally be ſufficient, leaving a graſs verge of 
four to fix feet wide on each fide Between the 
gravel and the ditch. The gravel and graſs parts 
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together will make the whole road ſufficiently 


wide, and the latter will ſerve beit in ſummer 
to ride upon, 


is we 
this 1 
well, 


any horſes or carriages go on it; and when it 


Finding that what we have to ſay on this low b 
ſubject will exceed the ordinary bounds of our Very 
paper, we ſhall poſtpone the remainder to the KY vtlly 
next opportunity. p. ¶ the re 

| you | 

NO XXII. Tueſday, May the 31ſt, 1737. | of 

this 
T is obſerved that it is eaſier and leſs expen- three 
ſive to make a new road through freſh I at thi 
ground, than to repair an old one; in the lat- I by ut 
ter, you mult remove a great deal of foul ſtuff I grou 
that lies upon it, fill up hollows, lower what is The 
too high, and in many places make a ſtone I ceſs, 
foundation before you lay on your gravel ; but. I is the 
in making roads through new ground, you a- grave 
void moſt of this trouble. There are two ſeve- I wide 
ral ways of making them; the firſt is this, make I {billi 
large ditches on each ſide of the road, and ex- If 
cepting the firſt ſpit of earth, which muſt be after 
carefully kept off, lay the ſoil you take ont of IU ſou 
the ditches on the middle of the road as wide I for 
as you intend to lay your gravel, raiſing it high- I and. 
er in the middle than the edges; then rake it, in 2 
and lay it even, and let it lye ſo for ſome T 
months tilFit becomes hard,. without letting wh 

ma 
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is well ſettled and dry, lay your gravel on it; 
this method has been found to anſwer very 
well, without uſing any ſtones except in hol- 
low bottoms. The ſecond way, which ſucceeds 
rery well, where the bottom is good and gra- 
relly, is this: Dig the ground in the middle of 
the road five or fix inches deep, and as wide as 
you intend to gravel it, throw away all the ſoil 


you dig up, and level it at the bottom, then fill 


this hollow ſpace with good gravel, and raiſe it 
three or four inches in the middle, and one inch 
at the edges higher than the graſs on each ſide; 
by this means the gravel will be kept in by the 
ground on both ſides, and make a laſting road. 
The laſt method has been practiſed with ſuc- 
ceſs, and, where the bottom is firm and ſound, 
is the readieſt and cheapeſt method. Where the 
eravel is near at hand, and laid but eight feet 
wide, the charge cannot well exceed one or two 
ſhillings for each perch. 

If hollows ſhould appear in the road ſoon 
after making, tis obvious that it is better they 
ſhould be fill'd with gravel the very firſt ſeaſon; 
for a ſmall hollow at firſt will, by the working 
and daſhing of the water, become a great hole 
in à little time. 1900 

Tho' we have hitherto only mention'd gra- 
vels, becauſe they are the beſt materials for 
making laſting roads, the coarſer kinds eſpeci - 


> — 
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kain :; water. | : 
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ally, which abound in ſmall ſtones or pebbles 


we would not be underſtood as if we condem- ] abl 
ned the uſe of all other: Rotten quarry andi get! 
ſlatè ſtones will break with eaſe, crumble, andi yer: 
bind well, and make very ſerviceable roads. of c 


Tis of great conſequence that the ditches on our 
the ſides of the road ſhould be large enough tof ſtep 
receive all the rain-water that falls upon it, and} ic. 
that there be proper paſſages cut, and often] con; 
clear'd, to let it run off; as alſo, where little 
brooks or currents croſs the road, or the fall of the 
ground requires it, that ſhoars or arches ſhould 
be made to convey the water under ground. 
Roads are beſt made as early in the ſummer 
as the weather will allow; they have then the 
heat of the whole ſeaſon to dry and ſettle; how · yeni; 
ever, from September to March they muſt notÞ and 
be meddled with, thoſe that are fo Ar with penc. 


the firſt rains. admi 


Pavements and cauſeways in old les make the e 
foundations for new ones, provided the The 
ſtones be raiſed, to bind the gravel together, their 


which is to be laid on them. 5 the ſe 


Where your roads are naturally good, and ther, 
hw gravelly binding bottoms, you may keep too m 
them ſo, and improve them at a trifling expence:ſ eye c 
tis only ſloping and ſinking them gradually to- ¶ and {i 
wards the ſides, deep enough to carry off all the I a gen 
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Theſe are the beſt directions we have been 
able to collect, and which we have thrown to · 
gether merely to comply with the requeſt of ſe - 
yeral gentlemen; the ſubje& js ſomething out 
of our way, and did not fall immediately within 
our obſervation, but we ſhall be pleaſed to have 
ſtepp'd aſide a little, if any good ſhall ariſe from 
it. This country is naturally wet, and our roads 
conſequently bad, and therefore ſome care ſhould 
be taken to free us from that inconyenience; 
on the other hand, we have abundance of the 
beſt materials to mend our roads, and therefore 
leſs pains will do the buſineſs. 

The Romans did not think it below the dig- 
nity of the commonwealth to attend to the con · 
reniences ariſing from good roads. That great 
and wife people carried on, at an immenſe ex- 
pence, roads, whoſe remains are to/this day the 
admiration of the curious, from the center of 
the empire to many of the remoter provinces. 
The readier march of their armies was, perhaps, 
their firſt motive, but the eaſier intercourſe of 
the ſeveral parts of that great empire was ano- 
ther, which they had too much prudence and 
too much humanity to overlook. Tis, in the 
eye of reaſon, the nobler and the better motive 
and ſufficient without the other to work upon 
a generous people. 

Of late years the wiſdom of the nation has, 
M 
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in ſome degree, imitated the Romans in this 


particular, our great roads being provided for 
by parliament, and the conſiderable charge at- 


tending them prudently and equitably defray'd 


by an eaſy tax upon the traveller. But however 
a great deal is yet undone, and notwithſtanding 
the proviſion made by law, our leſſer roads are 
ſtill in a bad ſtate from the obſtinacy and per- 
verſeneſs of ſome, the inability and unſkilfulneſs 
of others, and the indolence of all which in dif- 
ferent ways equally defeat the good intentions 
of the legiſlature. 

In other countries there are public officers 
with great powers, appointed to inſpect the 
roads, and force thoſe who are refractory to aſ- 
ſiſt in the repair of them; this is, perhaps, not 
perfectly conſiſtent with the freedom of our 
conſtitution, and therefore ſome other method 
ſhould be thought of attended with the ſame ad- 
vantages, and not liable to the ſame exceptions. 
'The attendance of gentlemen of fortune on the 
ſix day's labour is an expedient of this kind, 
which would certainly produce the deſired eſ- 
fe, without the appearance of compulſion, and 
in a way leaſt grievous to the people. To en- 
courage gentlemen to take this trouble, the many 
advantages ariſing from good roads to the coun- 
try in general, and their tenants in particular, 


are certainly ſufficient motives; eaſy intercourſe 


— 
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and cheap carriage are conſiderable benefits 
which every generous mind would be pleas'd to 


| beſtow upon his heighbours. However it may 


not be improper to remind them of an advan- 


tage which they may think more immediately 


their own. 

The pleaſures of the country depend greatly 
upon agreeable outlets. Without them a gentle- 
man is confin'd to his houſe as to a priſon, or 
muſt wade to his next neighbour's thro' a ſea 
of dirt and mire. Many ſumptuous palaces, 
and fine gardens in this kingdom are like the en- 
chanted caſtles in romances, out of which there 
is no iſſue, without a ſpirit of knight errantry 
to encounter perilous adventures. To ſpeak ſe-, 
riouſly, 'tis a whimſical inconſiſtency to lay out 
conſiderable ſums in beautiful improvements, 
andgrudge an arrant trifle to make the approach- 
es to them pleaſant, Were there no ſuch thing 
as public ſpirit, this ſingle reaſon ſhould engage 
gentlemen's attendance within a mile or two of 
their ſeveral ſeats; and would every one begin 
from. his own as from a center, and improve 
the roads all round him to that diſtance: the 
waole kingdom would be parcell'd out among 
them, and in few years they would all meet. 

Gentlemen have been ſo long us'd to purſue 
a pernicious way to intereſt and power, and the 
common people ſo accuſtom'd to be courted by 

0-8 


>. 
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deſtructive compliances, that perhaps it may be 


of little weight to propoſe new methods of gain- 


ing an influence in the country. However we 
cannot help concluding on this ſubject by ob- 
ſerving that, whenever it ſhall be tried, that in- 
tereſt will prove moſt Jaſting, and with a little 
conſtancy, moſt conſiderable alſo which is built 


upon better foundations. He who beſtows his 


pains, and where need is, ſome portion of his 
fortune to procure the eaſe or advantage of his 


neighbours, will, in the end, meet with ſuitable | 


returns, advance his power in proportion to his 
public ſpirit, and create dependencies as exten- 
ſive as his uſefulneſs. P. 


NOS XXIII. Tueſday, June the 7th, 1737. 


ANY of out cotreſpotidents have applied 

for the Society's directions in making 

cyder, which is become of late years a buſitieſs 

of ſome Importance, ſince the conſumption of 

that agreeable liquor is conſiderably encreaſed 
already, and every day enereaſing. 

In compliance with their requeſt, what we 
have been able to collect upon that ſubject from 
the experience of others carefully conſidered, 
or from the analogy of cyder with other vinous 
liquors, ſhall in this, and ſome following pa- 
pers, be laid before the reader, to inſtruct the 
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ignorant, and to invite the ſkilful to communi- 
cate their obſervations, if any thing of moment 
ſhould occur to them which has eſcaped our no- 
tice. 

This ſeaſon of the year is not fit for planting 
orchards, and therefore directions on that head 
would be ill timed and out of place. Tis indeed 
a leading branch in the buſineſs before us, and 
an improvement very neceſſary in this kingdom, 
where notwithſtanding many large plantations 
lately made, our conſumption is ſtill greatly ſu- 
perior to our ſtock, and cyder a conſiderable ar- 
ticle in our importations: but it is at the ſame 
time a branch of buſineſs that may wait, and 
wherein our inſtructions would be uſeleſs to 
the reader for ſeveral months to come, we ſhall 
therefore in theſe papers addreſs ourſelves to 
ſuch as have orchards ready planted, direct them 
how to chuſe and mix their fruits, and draw 
from them the moſt valuable cyder. 

Tis a hard matter to preſcribe to the palate, 
and ſet rules to taſte; and therefore the endleſs 
variety of different flavours to be found in dif- 
ferent kinds of cyder may be juſtly reckon'd an 
advantage; every apple has its peculiar reliſh, 
and affords a diſtin& juice, ſtrictly and properiy 
its own, tho' included in the common name of 
cyder; which therefore under one general ap- 
pellation contains ſomething for every palate, 
M 3 
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and leaves room for the wantonneſs of taſte and 
fancy. There is, however, in this, as in 

other liquor, a leading taſte, which prevails a- 
mongſt thoſe who are accounted judges, and 
thereby becomes the ſtandard of its value; this 
in cyder is a ſtrong, rough; vinous taſte, which 


is now the reigning one, and will probably hold 


the preference; for, however arbitrary the de- 
ciſions of the palate, there are other qualities 
of a more fixed and ſettled nature which always 


go together with this flavour, and give that kind 


of cyder a great advantage of all others; it 
keeps well, and improves by age; it is whole- 
ſome as well as pleaſant, and has ſtrength and 
ſpirits to ſupply the place of other vinous lis 
quors. In its higheſt degree of perfection this 
eyder is not inferior to the juice of grapes, and 
ſeems to be beſtowed by nature upon theſe nor- 
thern countries as a full equivalent; and if we 
may believe the wonders that are told of the 
ſtire cyder, we have little reaſon ro complain of 
our portion. *Tis true the ſtire is confined to 
a narrow compaſs, and the apple it is made of 
loſeth ſomething of its reliſh in every ſoil, be- 
fides its native one. But, perhaps, upon repeat- 
ed trials this antipathy to tranſmigration might 
be conquered, and a foil found out as kindly to 
it as its own; or if this ſhould not ſucceed, tis 


however likely that this cyder is not ſingle of 
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equal to it, and perhaps ſuperior. 
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its kind, but that among the vaſt variety of. 
apples, and the endleſs combinations of them in 
different mixtures, ſomething may be found 


'Tis obſerved that the kernels of grafted apples 
produce new ſpecieſes equally different from 
the graft and ſtock, though partaking ſomething 
of them both; hence the gardiner may every 
year create new kinds, till by ſome lucky hit he 
lights on the flavour he would chuſe; or ſhould 
he fail in that way, the mixture of different jui- 
ces, in different proportions, affords him ano- 
ther method of trial, which frequently and pru- 
dently repeated, can hardly fail of the deſired 
ſucceſs. | 

There are now, in the ſouthern parts of Ire- 
land, a ſufficient number of large orchards plant- 
ted with cyder fruit, to make experiments of 
this kind practicable; and the late improvement 
of our cyders in thoſe parts affords great encou- 
ragement to hope that they will be ſucceſsful. It 
would be an agreeable amuſement to make 
trials of this kind, if nothing more could be ex- 
pected from them than the pleaſure of ſtudying 
nature. But with a little prudence in the ma- 
nagement, 'tis not impoſſible but they ſhould 
lead at laſt to ſome valuable diſcovery. Tis 
hard to tell how much the cyder of one acre 
might be worth, if it were of the beſt kind; 
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ſome in England ſells upon the ſpot for eight 
or ten pound a hogſhead, which, at the rate of 
ten hogſheads to an acre, affords the owner a 
return which very few crops can equal; and 
this profit in the end may be the reward of e- 
very perſon who will turn his thoughts that 
way. | | | 

To direct thoſe who are willing to engage in 
- experiments of this nature, it may be uſeful in 
the remainder of this paper to give them a ge- 
neral notion of what may be expected from the 
ſeveral kinds of fruit; particular inſtructions 
on this head would be needleſs, and indeed im- 
poſlible, fince the peculiarities of every kind of 
apple cannot be enumerated ; but the chief and 
leading characters, common to ſeveral kinds, 
every man ſhould know who engages in this bu- 
ſineſs. 

Summer fruit or ſweet apples afford a weak, 
pert, windy juice, agreeable enough to the pa- 
late from its livelineſs and tartneſs, but in a great 
degree unwholeſome. It has no body, and there- 
fore will not keep, and ſcarcely deſerves the 


name of cyder, | 
The permain, red-ſtreak, nonpareil, and gol- 
den pippin, yield a palatable liquor, which, with 
ſomething too much ſweetneſs, has however a 
delicate, high, racy taſte, and keeps tolerably 
well: this cyder is in great eſteem with thoſe 
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whoſe palates are not ſeaſoned by the frequent 
uſe of the rougher kinds; but critics don't ad- 
mit it among the better forts, and place it only 
immediately above the ſummer cyder: tis how- 
ever probable that it is capable of 1 improvement, 
and when thoroughly well made, may obtain 
among its kindred liquors the fame rank, which, 
among wines, is aſſigned to canary, and the o- 
ther richer kinds. 

Wildings and harſn winter apples may be 
ranged in a third claſs; their juice is ſtrong, ge- 
nerous, and vinous, and affords the ſeveral kinds 
of cyders which are known by the name of the 
rough cydets. Among thoſe, fome retain the 
favour of the apple, and betray, to a nice judge, 
the fruit from which they were extracted, while 
others are entirely vinous and leave a neat, ſpi- 
rituous, and lively taſte upon the palate; hence 
eriſeth a conſiderable difference in rough cyders, 
which in effect conſtitutes two different kinds, 
both good indeed, but not in the ſame degree; 
the taſte of fruit upon the liquor, being always 
reckoned a defect; and that the moſt perfect 
flavour, which is moſt neat and diſengaged from 
all peculiarities whatever. 

To attain this ſhould be the aim of all thoſe 
who deal in cyder, and the harſheſt, rougheſt 
kinds of apples afford the beſt proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs; their juices require indeed to be kept 2 
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long time before they part with their wild, ray, 
and grating taſte, but when mellowed thoroughly 
by age, they make ample compenſation, and be. 
come the neateſt and the fineſt cyders: of this 
kind, the cackagee, burlington-crab, kendrick, 
and royal wilding are the beſt fruits hitherto 
known in Ireland, and 'tis from them, either 
fingle or mix'd together, that the greateſt im- 
provements in our cyders mult at preſent be ex- 
pected. A few years hence we ſhall be able to 
add to theſe the ſtire, foxwhelp, woodcock, 
whitfoot, and underleaf, lately propagated here 
from England, and in great reputation there. 
In the mean time *tis upon the former that 
gentlemen ſhould employ their induſtry, and 
make their firſt experiments. What aſſiſtance 
we can give them in determining the degrees of 
ripeneſs, ſweating, and fermentation requilite, 
or in explaining the beſt methods of preſſing, 
curing, racking, and keeping cyders, they ſhall 
find in the following papers. 

This we ſhall conclude by a caution of great 
moment to thoſe who are willing to try what 
may be done by mixtures. 

Tis uſual in this caſe to mix the apples be- 
fore grinding; but the mixture of the juices 
drawn ſingly from every kind is certainly more 
adviſeable. The peculiar qualities of every apple 
are this way more certainly diſtinguiſhed, the 
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proportions more juſtly aſcertained, the defects 
of any compoſition more readily diſcovered and 
corrected, and the whole work carried on with 
greater nicety and more exactneſs. M. P. 


NO XXIV. Tueſday, June the 14th, 1737. 


T Is of great importance in making cyder 

that the fruit be thoroughly ripe. The 
juices of raw apples retain their harſh, ſour 
taſte in ſpite of all endeavours, and never ac- 
quire that racy, mellow flavour which the ſun 
only can beſtow. Sweating together in a heap 
will, indeed, give them an artificial ripeneſs; but 
this is no equivalent to that which they receive 
from nature, which admits of ſome aſſiſtance 
from the induſtry of man, but can never be 
compleatly imitated by art. This is true, in a 
lower degree, alſo, of the mixtures of ripe and 
unripe fruit, which never afford good cyder; 
the latter ſpoil the former, and communicate 
their green, raw taſte to the whole maſs. 

It ſhould be therefore the firſt care of every 
one, concern'd in making cyder, to let his apples 
hang upon the tree, *till they arrive to their ma- 
turity: for this no certain time can be aſſignd; 
it varies with the nature of the fruit, or the cir- 
cumſtance of the ſeaſon; different apples have 
different times of ripening, and the ſame, ac- 
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cording to the weather, change their times con- 
ſiderably from one year to another; but 

there are ſufficient to direct the gardiner: 

brownelſs of the kernels, their rattling in the 
apple, the fragrant ſmell of the fruit itſelf, and 
its falling in calm weather, are certain indicati- 
ons, which in all kinds, may be depended on, 
*Tis however an uſeful cantion in this, as in e. 
very other caſe, to err on the right fide, and to 
let the apples hang too long, rather than too 
little. Summer fruit, indeed, will ſuffer by this 
method, grow pulpy, dry, and mealy, and afford 
little or no juice; but as the ſummer cyder is 2 
liquor ſcarce worth making, this is an exception 
which hardly deſerves our notice. In every o- 
ther caſe the rule is good, and in the beſt fruits, 


moſt; the harſher kinds can hardly hang too 


| 
| 
( 
long, and daily mend upon the tree; their juices I * 
mellow, throw off their crude and watery parts, Wl | 
and conſequently, as they grow leſs in quantity, 
improve proportianably in quality. Tis even 

probable, that the neceſſity of fweating winter f 
fruits might be removed, by leaving them upon 
the trees ſomewhat longer than is requilite to 
ripen them; no reaſon hitherto appearing to 
think that this fermentation by ſweating ſerves 
any other uſe than to encreaſe the degree d 
maturity, which the fruit had acquir'd upon the 
tree. Tis, indeed, poſlible that it may anſwer 
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further purpoſes, and diſpoſe the fruit to an ea- 
ſier emiſſion of its juices: and as our reaſonings 
upon nature frequently loſe their way, where 
experience does not guide them, tis from trials 
only that we can form a judgment to be tho- 
roughly depended on : recourſe muſt therefore 
be had to accurate experiments, which in this 
caſe are eaſy, and will certainly quit coſt; for 
which ever way the queſtion be determin'd, 
ſomething muſt be found very well worth the 
knowing. Should ſweating anſwer ſome pur- 
poſe not to be attain'd upon the tree, it will, 
when once diſcover'd, aſcertain the nature, the 
uſe, and the degree of ſweating: or ſhould no- 
thing of this kind appear, it will correct a prac- 
tice, which, if it does no good, mult certainly 
do miſchief: ſince it is evident to common ſenſe, 
that if maturity be all that is wanting, it is more 
perfectly, and more naturally attain'd upon the 
tree. 

When your apples are fit for pulling, tis eſ- 
ſential to chuſe dry weather for that purpoſe; 
water is a bad ingredient in all vinous liquors, 
and ſhould, with a peculiar nicety be guarded 
from your fruit, That which adheres to it af- 
ter rain or dew, or even the ſmaller quantity of 
moiſture, which it might contract by falling or 
lying upon graſs, is ſufficient to impoveriſh 
your cyder in a ſenſible degree. Gather your 
N 
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fruit therefore in the drieſt day, and in the di 
ef part of it, when the dew is thoroughly ex. 
haled, and, if feaſible, at a moderate expence, 
gather it by the hand. This method is, perhaps, 
inpradticable in plantations of great extent, and 


where the trees are very tall; but wherever it 


can be us'd, it is of great advantage, and cer- 
tainly quits coſt: You then can chaſe your 
apples, and leave thoſe upon the tree whict are 
not of a ſufficient rĩpeneſs, you ſave your fruit 
from bruiles, and your trees from the damage 
they frequently receive, by violent un{kilful 


Where this method cannot be obſerv d, ftrew 
the ground under the trees with ſtraw of fu 
cient thickneſs to ſave the apples in their fall 
and cover this again with blankets ;. then with 
an eaſy motion ſhake the boughs ſucceſſively, 
removing, at, every ſhaking, the apples already 
fallen, that they be not wounded by the next; 
by theſe means all your apples are kept dry, 
and, for the moſt part, free from bruiſes; with 
a little additional care you may alſo; im this 
method, feparate the fruits according to their 
ripeneſs; for if you proceed regularly from 
bough to bough, and give each a gentle ſwing,. 
the ripeſt will fall firſt, and the unripe remain 
upon the tree till more violent motion brings 
them down. Some curious gentlemen: have al- 


be 
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ready proceeded in this method, and carried the 
fruit, thus gathered, directly to the grinding 
mills, without any previous fweating ; the cyder 
ir afforded, as far as we have been informed, 
was ſome of the beſt they ever taſted ; and when 
a greater number of experiments {hall be made, 
we doubt not but the ſucceſs will evidently 
prove, what we have only hinted before, that 
ſweating is unneceſſary when the fruit is ripe. 

However, as 'tis the ſafer way to look upon 
this as ſtill a queſtion to be hereafter more lei- 
ſurely conſidered, and that, beſides, ſweating is 
there, at leaſt, of undeniable advantages, where 
the fruit is not full ripe, we ſhall add ſome di- 
rections on that head, that while this practice 
is continued it may be fo in the beſt way. 

The material points to be obſerv'd are theſe, 
That the fruits be ſeparated according to their 
different degrees of ripeneſs, and that your 


| floor be as dry as it is poſſible. In the firſt, the 


more nicety is us'd the better, and the more the 
fruit in every heap is alike in its maturity, the 
ſooner the ſweating will be over, and the lefs 
damage will accrue to the beſt and ripeſt apples 
in the heap. However, If care be taken that 
none be put together very ripe and very green, 
the injury will not be great; but if this ſhould 
be neglected, as it is frequently the caſe, either 


your ripe apples will grow rotten, or your green 
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fruit be ſtill unripe, and in one or other of thoſe 
ways, your cyder conſiderably ſpoil'd. Boarded 
floors will anſwer the ſecond caution beſt: they 
are the drieſt, and therefore preferable to any 
other; however, earthen floors cover'd ſome 
inches deep with wheaten, rye, or oaten ſtraw, 
will do tolerably well; but to heap them up in 
your orchard, or, any where elſe, on graſs, or 
an uncover'd floor, where rains and dew have 
free acceſs to them, is the ready way to make 
your cyder weak and watery, and frequently 
beſides muſty and ill taſted. 

Were we thoroughly perſuaded that ſweat- 
ing is of real benefit, we ſhould adviſe the gar- 
diner to raiſe a ſtore-room near his orchard, 
over his mill and preſs which ſhould occupy the 
lower floor, where his apples might be laid to 
ſweat, and thence convey'd into his mills by a 
proper and convenient trunk: As it is we ſhall 
only ſay, that thoſe who will proceed in the old 
method, and have large quantities of fruit, muſt 
be provided in this manner before they can ex- 
pe& any tolerable ſucceſs. The time of ſweat- 
ing cannot be determin'd by any other rule than 
by the ripeneſs of the fruit. Different kinds re- 
quire different lengths of time, from eight or 
ten days to ſix weeks: in general, the harſher 
the apple, the more time it wants; particulars. 
experience muſt determine. 
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Were it the gardiner's only buſineis to my +; 
the molt valuable cyder, however 1mall 


quantity, we might end theſe inſtruftions here; 


but as it is to him of great importance to make 
the moſt of that portion of his fruit which will 
not afford the beſt, we ſhall add a few Gee. 
tions to the purpoſe. | 

Windfalls, as they are generally call, brui d 
apples, and thoſe which remain unripe upon the 
tree, ſhould not be mix'd with your choice 
fruit; without this caution tis in vain to ex- 
pect good cyder, you may have large quantities 
indeed, but always proportionably bad. This 
fruit, however, need not be thrown away, that 
part of it alone excepted where the bruiſe ap- 
pears black and mouldy, a ſmall quantity of 
which will communicate a nauſeous and offen- 
five taſte to the whole maſs. The reſt will make 
inferior kinds of cyder; and provided you take 
care that your windfalls do not lye too long 
upon the ground, and don't expect a keeping 
cyder from bruis'd apples: they will anfwer 
tolerably well. To prevent miſtakes it may be 
neceſſary to add here, that our objections a- 
gainſt ſweating are abſolutely confin'd to the 
choiceſt, ripeſt fruits. Windfalls, and all apples 
that are not perfectly ripe, do undoubtedly re- 
quire it: being depriv'd of the natural maturi- 
ty, they want an artificial ripeneſs, and muft 

N 3 
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borrow that from art which they can no longer 
receive in a better way. M. P. 


No XXV. Tueſday, June the 21ſt. 


E HAT we often make very bad cyder in 
- this country out of our choiceſt fruits, 


is, in a great meaſure, owing to the neglect of 
thoſe directions which made up the bulk of our 
laſt paper. Moſt of thoſe who have large or- 
chards, and univerſally all thoſe who make 2 
trade of buying ſuch, gather their fruit unripe, 
and mix their apples of every kind together, 
without the leaſt regard to their different de- 
grees of maturity. They throw ripe and un- 
ripe, bruis'd apples and windfalls in a heap, and 
let them take their chance in an open orchard, 
expog'd to rain and dew, or, at beſt, on a damp 
earthen floor, where they leave them, not till 
they are fit to grind, but ſo long only as ſuits 
their own conveniency: In this way 'tis in vain 
to expect good cyder; it will be harſh, raw, 
and diſagreeable, a crude mixture of undigeſted 
Juices, and notwithſtanding the little help it may 
receive from white ſyrrups, or any other cor- Ml 
rective, bad and unpleaſant after all. This is an 
error in the firſt concoction, which no enſuing M ; 
eare can mend, and therefore we muſt inſiſt 
upon it, that without a juſt regard to the in- I | 


onger 
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ſtructions in our laſt, all the pains that can be 
taken afterwards are plainly thrown away. 
We ſhall therefore proceed in this and the 
following paper upon ſuppoſition, that gentle- 
men have gathered as much of their fruit, as the 
ſeaſon would allow them, in its higheſt degree 
of maturity ; that they have ſorted their apples, 
at leaſt, the moſt valuable kinds, particularly 
the ſtire, underleaf, fox-whelp, and gold pip- 
pin, which hitherto have not been found to an- 
ſwer well in mixtures; that their unripe fruit 
has lain to ſweat upon dry floors, guarded from 
all damps, by a good roof over head, clean, 
ſweet ſtraw underneath, and a convenient in- 
terval between them and the walls on either 
hand; that it there has ripened, which the ſum- 
mer fruit will generally do in ten days, autumn 
apples in a fortnight; the firſt winter apples in 
2 month, and the latter harſher kinds in fix 
weeks, or thereabouts; and laſtly, that their 
bruis'd fruit, and that which is any ways red 
rotten, is ſeparated from the reſt ro be put 
ſingle in the mills: till this is done, tis in vain 
to hope ſucceſs; but that great buſineſs over, 
the reſt is eaſy, and as follows: 
Apples that have lain any time in heaps are 
generally cover'd with a clammy fweat, wipe 
this off; it is a watery juice, and impoveriſhes 


your cyder. 
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When thoroughly dried, reduce your apples 
to a pomice, by pounding or by grinding them, 
The method of pounding in a trough is too 
well known to require deſcription ; it is a tedi- 
ous and expenſive way, us'd only by ſuch as 
have ſmall orchards; and even thoſe, if they are 
curious, will ſoon change it for a better: it per- 
forms its workunequally,and with waſte; _ 
of the liquor is daſh'd out of the trough, and 
when fome apples are beaten to a polka; others 
are hardly broken. 

_ Grinding is performed by two ſeveral engines. 
The firſt reſembles a tanner's mill, and conſiſts 
of acircular trough to contain the apples, within 
which a large flat {tone moves round upon its 
edge, to grind them. The ſecond grinds the 
apples between two cylinders or tumblers, both 
arm'd, for that purpoſe, with broad iron teeth, 
or wooden cogs, which, by their preſſure againſt 
one another, as the tumblers turn, drag down 
the apples, and ſqueeze them to a pomice. In 
this machine the apples are plac'd in a hooper, 
over the tumblers, from whence they fall by 
their own weight, and continually ſupply the 
mill. Deſcriptions in writing are never accurate, 
and therefore it would be impertinent to detain 
the reader by a particular account of theſe ma- 
chines: they may be ſeen in twenty places, and 
the DvsLix SocttETY has models of them both, 
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which they have order'd to be ſhewn to every 
one that calls for them. The curious may at the 
ame time inſpect a third machine, that works 
with two pairs of cylinders at once; the upper 
pair to break, od the lower pair to grind the 
fruit, and thereby in half an hour acquire a 
juſter notion of the ſeveral cyder mills in uſe, 
than we could convey to them by the moſt e- 
laborate deſcription. 

Our proper buſineſs, if we had ſufũcient in- 
then formation, would be to determine which of 
R thele machines has the advantage of the reſt ; 
ines. but for want of trials, we can hitherto give only 
alis our conjectures. The cylinder mill certainly 
ithin works moſt equally, and if any purpoſe can be 
u us if fervd by it, may be ſet to grind either coarſer 
| the or finer as you pleaſe. This is undoubted, that 
both to make experiments, without which there can 
eta, be no improvement, it is greatly ſuperior to the 
oſt N other. By ſetting the cylinders at different diſ- 
on IF tances, you may grind your fruit of different 

in fineneſs, and if there be, as moſt probably there 
per, IF is, a degree of fineneſs, where it yields moſt or 
| by beſt, this engine will diſcover it. . However, as 

the IF the other mill makes more diſpatch, and grinds 
the kernels which meliorate the flavour of your 
cyder, we ſhan't pretend to give the preference 
to Either, 
When the apples are ground, ſome carry 
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them directly to the preſs, others with more 
reaſon, empty them out of the trough or rei- 
ver wherein they fall from the mill, into rubs, 
or large, wide, ſhallow vats: this work is done 
with moſt eaſe by broad wooden ſhovels; thee 
alſo ſerve to turn your pomice in the vats five 
or ſix times a day, to prevent any fermentation; 
the whole is intended to give the pomice a red 
colour, which heightens that of your cyder af- 
terwards, and brings it to a deep, fine amber, 
This buſineſs is over in two days. 

From theſe vats your pomice goes directiy 
to the preſſes: of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, MW 
but all reddcible to the two mechanic power 
by which they act, the lever and the ſcrew. The 
lever preſſeth the fruitby a heavy weight, ſuſpen- W: 
ded at the end of it. The ſcre mill conſiſts of 2 
wooden ſcrew and nut, generally of elm, wrought 
by three or four men forcing it round with lever 
in the nature of a capſtane. It acts upon the po- 
mice by ſqueezing it between two planks, in the 
lowermoR of which there is a gutter to carry off 
the liquor, till it has yielded all its juice. In both 
theſe, that it may not ſſip from the preſſure, the po- 
mice, or, as it is then eall'd, the cheeſe, is con- 
fin'd in hair bags, holding each of them from 
two to three buſhels, or as mnch as the mill F" 
can grind at once, and heap'd over one another II 
till the preſs is full. The larger preſſes will In 
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hold from eight to fifteen: bags, which yield ac- 
cording to the largeneſs of the cheeſe, from one 
hundred to to hundred gallons. Of theſe bags, 
to perform the work neatly, tis neceflary to 
have two fets; for they clog and furr in preſ- 
fog, and become unfit. for uſe till they are 
waſh'd and dry'd; and, while this is doing, ei- 
ther the preſs muſt ſtand, or another ſet be 
ready to employ it. 

Inſtead of hair bags, ſome uſe long. ſtraw, 
kid under the pomice, the ends of whieh they 
turn up over it, covering; them again with freſty 
ſtraw, and: that with: another layer of pomice, 
ul they fill the prefs. Any of thoſe ways will 
do; but thoſe who are deſirous to work neatly 
generally uſe the ferew and bags, 

'Tis uſual to diſpoſe of all the liquor preſs'd 
out of the cheeſes, the ſame way, and without 
diſtinction; but if the analogy holds between 
cyder and other vinous liquors, this muſt be a 
conſiderable miſtake. There is a great differenee 
between the- firſt yieldings of the grape and thẽ 
juices they affond on further preſſing, and al 
ways to the advantage of the former, and if the 
ſame be true of cyder, we loſe our richeſt, choi- 
ceſt kinds, by an imprudent mixture of the 
whole together. The trial is eaſy, and we beg 
leave to recommend it to our teaders. To 
make the experiment as full and accurate as 
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apples without preſſing, that which runs off firſ 
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poſſible, it would be proper to divide the juice 
ariſing from the ſame kind of apples into three 
diſtin parts. That which comes from the 


from the preſs, and that which is forc'd out laſ, 
working and tunning them aſunder. The rex 
ſon of this diviſion is taken from the nature of 
the fruit, which being more watery than grapes, 
may probably yield a weaker juice at firſt, and 
the beſt and ſtrongeſt only towards the middle 
of the operation. However, the laſt juices muſt 
certainly be loaded with. dregs, and, therefore, 
the leaſt valuable of the three. Some gentlemen, 
more curious than ordinary, in the manage- 
ment of cyder, have given us the hint of this 
threefold diviſion, aſſuring us from their own 
experience, that the firſt and laſt yieldings of 
the fruit are vaſtly inferior to the reſt. How: 
ever, as they are contradicted by ſome others, 
who, as it is in wine, affirm the firſt juices to 
be beſt, we propoſe it only as a query to be re- 


ſolv'd by further trials, and we hope our rea- 


ders will make it their buſineſs in the approach 
ing cyder ſeaſon, to try this and the many other 
experiments which we have recommended to 
their obſervation; The reſult of them we ſhall 
wait for with impatience, 25 2888 with great 
pleaſure. P. M. 
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NO XXVI. Tueſday, June the 28th. 
WH the buſineſs of preſſing is once over, 

and the liquor ſtrain'd through a hair 
ſieve, to ſeparate the coarſeſt dregs from it, 
which is a practice every way-adviſable, you 
muſt leave it for ſome time to itſelf, till it has 
gone through a neceſſary fermentation, and de- 
poſited its groſſer lees. To this purpoſe ſome 
diſpoſe of it immediately in hogſheads, others 
in large tubs or vats, and the moſt curious in a 
veſſel intended for that very uſe, fix'd upon a 
ſtand, or ſtilling, provided with a tap at bottom, 
and containing five, ten, or twenty hogſheads. 
In theſe the heavier lees ſubſide, and the lighter 
form a cruſt at top, which, by its ſinking after- 
wards gives you timely notice that the ferment 
is gone off, and your liquor fit for racking. 
This, therefore, ſhould be cloſely watch'd, and 
upon the firſt appearance of its falling, the cy- 
der, which is then become tolerably fine, drawn 
off the groſſer lees, and tunn'd into the hogſ- 
heads. The uſual time taken up in this primary 
fermentation, is from thirty ſix to eight and 
forty hours, more or leſs, according to the wea- 
ther. Some affirm that they have had good cy- 
der by tunning it directly from the preſs, with- 
out any other caution than leaying room for 
O 
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| the liquor to ferment within the Ragaz 
| where it remain'd from firſt to laſts f 
method is liable to many hazards, and ſu 
ful, where it has been ſo, only in favourable 
ſeaſons. The groſs lees are apt to riſe on every 
conſiderable change of weather, and when they 
do, ſet the cyder on the fret, which, ſhould it do 
no worſe, certainly robs it of its ſpirit, and, 
when over, leaves it flat and vapid. Beſides, us 
agreed from repeated trials, that ſourneſs in 
all fermented liquors begins ever at the lees, 
and therefore the more of them you leave 2. 
mong your cyder the more readily it will turn 


* 


Suppoſing therefore that the eyder has fer- 
mented in ſome of the veſſels above-mentioned; 


it remains to tun and keep it. To this purpoſe 
nothing is more material than the choice of pro- 
per veſſels; cyder, of all liquors, being apt to 
take the taſte or tang of the caſk moſt readily, 
New veſſels, though the wood is ever ſo well 
ſeaſon'd, generally give a diſagreeable reliſh to 
all liquors, and will do ſo eſpecially to cyder, 
without proper care before-hand. Frequent 
ſcalding with hot water, into which ſome hand- 
fuls of ſalt have firſt been thrown, or with wa- 
ter in which ſome of your pomice has been 
boil'd, fumigating with brimſtone, and waſhing 
after all with cyder, are the uſual remedies a- 
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inſt this evil, and ſeldom fail of removing it 
Fecually. Of old casks, beer veſſels are the 
work : they evermore ſpoil cyder, as, in return, 
eyder caſks infallibly ſpoil beer. Canary and 
brandy caſks do well, and all wine veſſels tole- 
rably; and provided the tartar, adhering to their 
Gdes, be carefully ſcrap'd off, and they well 
ſcalded, there is no danger in the uſe of them. 
In ſcalding them tis a circumſtance worth know- 
ing, that boiling a parcel of dry wormwood in 
your water, and taking a bruſh of the ſame. 
plant to rub and ſcour the ſides, corrects the 
acid of the tartar, and is therefore of advantage. 
It is alſo worth obſerving, that thoſe who ad- 
iſe fumigating with brimſtone confidently af- 
irm that the cyder is ſtronger, and keeps better 
here the veſſels have been ſo prepared, and 
pon that account they tun immediately after 
e operation, and before the ſmoak evaporates, 
o enable, therefore, every one who pleaſeth 
o examine, by fair trials, how far this is true 
n fact, we here add the neateſt method of per- 
ormance. Melt a pennyworth of brimſtone, 
nd dip a large piece of new cloth or of canvis 
n it, till the brimſtone is all imbibed, and the 
loth or canyas looks like a piece of ſearcloth ; 
hen roll it cloſe, rye it, and with a wire ſuſpend 
t at the bung, three parts in four within the 
eſſel; light it, and let it burn till it is ready to 
O 2 
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fall into the caſk, then remove it, and tun withs 
out delay. vie; 
Me come now toa point of great im porta 
and hitherto of as great uncertainty, which has 
rais'd among the curious a controverly of long 
ſtanding,and not likely to come ſpeedily to a deci 
ſion without a courſe of regular experiments, 
Some virtuoſi tell you that continued fermentati. 
on and repeated racking certainly ſpoil your cy: 
der; others as confidently ſay, that without them 
ye never will have good. Some rack once, ſome 
twice, others whenever the liquor frets. Some 
look upon the lees as the food and nouriſhment 
of cyder; others as a cauſe at hand, upon every 
change of weather, to ſet it on the fret, and 
turn it four. Every man has a ſyſtem of his 
own, and a peculiar practice conſequent there- 
on; and ſo great is the variety of methods, that 
nothing certain can be drawn from them but 
this one general concluſion, that we are {till at 
gueſs work, and mult be oblig'd ro future trials 
for any rules that can be thoroughly depended 
on. Our buſineſs, therefore, is to ſet the ſeverz| 
ways in uſe before the reader, and recommend 
accurate experiments to be made on each. 
One methbd is, to leave the cyder in the vats, 
mention'd in the beginning of this paper, ſome 
days longer than is there advis'd, and till it fine 
in a great meaſure, then to tun into hogſhead⸗ 
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where it remains without any farther racking. 
Thoſe who recommend this practice ſay, their 
cyder is the ſtronger and mellower: and thoſe, 
who object to it, reply, that lying on the "_ 
lees, which cannot all be fallen in the vats, it 
muſt be apt to fret, turn faul, and in unſettled 
weather aigre. 

'Tis 8 ſecond and more eemmon method, 2 
fortnight after tunning, to rack into other hogt· 
heads. There the eyder undergoes a ſecond 
gentle fermentation, and while it laſts the bung 
muſt be left open; afterwards, when the fer- 
ment leſſens, cover d only with à wet cloth, or 
tyle, and when it is quite oyer, ſtop'd down 
cloſe with well temper'd clay, kept moiſt to pre- 
vent its cracking, by a handful of hay · ſalt 
ſtrew'd over it. 

To this ſecond racking others add a third in 
March or April, when the lees have thoroughly 
ſublided. This again is follow'd by a little fer- 
mentation, and for that reaſon chiefly objected 
to by ſome, who think every fermentation hurt- 
ful that is not ſtrictly neceſſary, 

Others, on the contrary, particularly thoſe 
in Devonſhire where they make the ſtrongeſt 
cyders, who look upon thorough fermentation 
as the great ſecret to have their cyder fine, 
beht, and free from dregs, not only approve 

Oo 3 


ſioned they conſtantly ſupply with unfermented 


the fret for a conſiderable time; and 'tis not un- 
common in this way to have cyder working for 


with the ſame fruit, and of equal ripeneſs; the 
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that method, but proceed ROUT farther, and a 
follows. i 

At firſt tuning they os not fill their hogf 
heads to the bung, but leave an empty ſpace to 
receive a pailful of freſh cyder from the preſs; 
this renews or encreaſeth fermentation, and ſets 
the whole on working with ſome violence. The 
froth which riſeth at the bung they are careful 
to ſkim off, and the waſte of liquor thus occa- 


cyder. By theſe means the whole is kept upon 


a fortnight. A month after this operation, and 
the ſtopping of the veſſels, the cyder muſt be 
rack'd, and generally ſpeaking, in two months 
more a ſecond time. And if it frets, which how. 
ever ſeldom happens in this method, a third and 
a fourth time. | 
Among theſe ſeveral methods to make a pro- 
per choice, they ſhould all be tried together, 


cyders kept to the ſame age, and their different 
qualities obſery'd. In any other way you receive 
no information, and the want of accuracy and h 
exactneſs makes the experiment fruitleſs and in ir 
ſignificant.” Every one will tell you of his me-W g 
thod, that it affords good cyder; but this gene: t! 
ral expreſſion gives no determinate idea, and 
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forwards knowledge very little. Would gentle- 
men be at the trouble to keep notes, and enter 
all the differences obſervable in the ſame cyders 


ace to under ſeveral managements, we might know in 
preſs: i little time what method gave the ſtrongeſt, 
d ſets W which the neateſt, the rougheſt, melloweſt, or 
The W lighteſt cyders, and purſue accordingly, every 
reful one as his taſte or intereſt will lead him, that 
occa- ¶ which would anſwer beſt. But till ſomething 
ented WF of this kind be done, we can expect but very 
upon flow and inconſiderable improvements. 
t un. In the mean time, the few points which ex- 
g for perience already has determined we ſhall here 
„ and lay before the reader. Namely, That weak cy- 
aſt be W der cannot bear above one or two rackings with- 
onths out too great a loſs of ſpirits. That ſtrong cy- 
how- W der, made of harſh winter apples will ſtand ſe- 
d and WW veral rackings, and thereby grow the mellower, 


and ſooner fit for drinking. That the more you 
ferment the liquor, the rougher it will grow, 
That fermentation is no other way ſo well pro- 
moted as by putting into your hogſhead from 
time to time ſome of the liquor freſh drawn 
from the preſs. And laſtly, that if you would 


have a rich, racy, palatable cyder, a little inclin- 
ing to the ſweet, you mult after your liquor 
grows fine, prevent as much as poſlible any far- 
ther fermentation. And if the liquor ſhould be 
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foul, iſinglaſs will help to fine it, by procipia. 
ting the flying lee. i + 4a 

Before we leave ghis head, it is ta be obſervi 

that all mixtures, whether of one cyder with 
another, or of cyders with white ſyrups, treaele, 
or other corretives, which are neceſſary whey 
the cygers are ill made and roo harſh, are beſt 
tim d when you are racking. The fermentati- 
on, Which always follows racking, incorporates 
the ſeveral ingredients, and makes one liquor of 
the whole. Thoſe who uſe ſyrups will be glad 
to know that the guantity thrgwa into a hogſ- 
head is from one quart to fix, according to the 
barſhneſs of the cyder. 
At what age cyder is fit for drigking cannot 
be exactly ſettled. Summer cyder is at its beſt 
in ſix months or ſomething leſs, Autumn cyder 
in about a year, The rougher winter kinds will 
require much longer time; two years at leaſt, 
and ſome from three to five. 

Whether eyder is improv'd by bottling is a 
queſtion the palate muſt reſolve. Generally 
ſpeaking tis beſt lik'd out of the caſk. How: 
ever, where your veſſels are not very tight, or 
the conſumption flow, tis requilite to bottle it; 
for if air finds paſſage into your caſk, or the 
head of the liquor falls it will certainly turn 
ſour. 

'Tis poſlible ſome leſs material circumſtances 
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may have eſcap'd our notice in the courſe of 
theſe directions. If any ſuch there be, that de- 
ſerves to be conſider'd, we ſhall readily reſume 
the ſubject. At preſent we ſhall take leave of it, 
and of the reader for ſome time. The DusLin 
SocieTy is now adjourn'd as uſual, and till 
they meet again, theſe Weekly Eſſays cannot 
be carried on. The firſt Tueſday in October is 
appointed for their meeting, and they hope it 
will be an agreeable promiſe to their readers, 


that they will then certainly reſume theſe papers. 
P.M. 


NO xXvII. Tueſday, October 11, 1737. 


WHEN the Society took leave of the reader 
in June laſt, they promiſed to reſume 
their Paper on the firſt Tueſday in October; 
but as their meeting was poſtpon'd, by the ab- 
ſence of many members, their Obſervations have 
neceſſarily been delay'd. This apology, for the 
inconſiderable tranſgreſſion of one week, might 
have been omitted, had not the impatience of 
the town call'd upon us to give ſome account 
of a ſeeming negligence, and to aſſure the pu- 
blie that the Society has loſt nothing of that 
zeal and ſpirit, which gave riſe to this and all 
their other undertakings. + 

On the contrary, they have now reaſon to 
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proceed with more chearfulneſs and g, 
their endeavours have been ſo well / 
and the proſpect of ſucceſs is become ſo p 
ſing, that the diffidence and fearfulneſs, which 
conſtantly attends beginnings and diſcourages 
all new attempts, is chang'd at preſent into ala. 
crity, and a rational well grounded hope of be- 
ing uſeful to their country. 

They have obſerved, with particular pleaſure, 
that the papers which relate to the culture of 
flax and flax- ſeed have been, in a diſtinguiſhing 
manner, well received; and tho' prejudices hold 
out ſtill in ſome places againſt reaſon and expe- 
rience, that with the greater number their di- 
rections are favourably conſider'd, and bid fair 
for univerſal approbation. 

As the linen manufacture is, and muſt be, 
the main ſupport of trade, and the chief inlet 
of riches in this kingdom, it muſt give them a 
more lively ſatisfaction to be uſeful there, than 
in any other point. Improvements in any branch 
of bulineſs will indeed adorn the kingdom ; but 
this maintains it: whatever affects that, afſects 
our very vitals; and to correct an error there, 
or introduce an advantageous practice is there- 
fore eminently beneficial. 

Upon this account the Society will always be 
ſtow upon it more than ordinary attention, and 
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1 3 n 


Our ſeveral miſtakes have been obſervd upon 


In ſome former papers, and ſet in oppoſition 


yith the more rational and frugal methods of 
ur rivals in the linen manufacture, as far as it 
ras nect ſſary to direct the farmer; but where 
is buſineſs ends, another, and a more conſide- 
able one begins, in which our errors are proba- 
ly as numerous, and as pernicious in their con- 
equences. 

That we hitherto have been oblig'd to other 
narkets for our ſeed, and wrought up half ripe 
Jax into our cloths, is chargeable upon the 

rong notions of fax-huſbandry entertain'd 
mong us, but it muſt be owing to further miſ- 

anagement, and other cauſes, that all foreign 
ealers underſell us, tho' land and labour are 
onſiderably cheaper here than in moſt linen 
puntries. The difference is too great to be laid 
ntirely upon the purchaſe of our ſeed at a dear 
te Other reaſons muſt unhappilyconcur with 
at, which would otherwiſe be abundantly 
pmpenſated by lower rents, and lower wages. 

What thoſe are is indeed a diſagreeable in- 

iry; but it is a neceſſary one. Remedies can- 
ot be applied ſucceſsfully till the diſeaſe is 
aon; and tho” the cure may even afterwards 
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be difficult, tis however the firſt ſtep rows 
it, to find out the latent cauſes of the evil. 

In the caſe before us they are numerous, and 
ſome of them not eaſily removed. We muf 
learn that valuable ſecret of parting with ſoms 
preſent profits in hopes of conſiderable return 
and buy riches in reverſion before we can ſuc: 
ceed. 

To ſpeak plain; tis not poſſible our manufac. 
turers ſhould ſell cheap, while their cloth, be. 
ſides the price of the materials, and the value 
of their labour, -is loaded with the rent of al 
their little holdings. This, however, is notori- 
ouſly the caſe in thoſe provinces where the line 
trade has taken root. The gentleman's uſu 
expedient to enhance the value of his land, i; 
to ſet in ſmall parcels to the manufacturer, who 
pays, perhaps, a double rent, and certainly ha 
only a half crop; the reſt he muſt find ſome: 
where, and charges it upon his linens, which, 
by this deſtructive management, come deareſ 
to the market from one of the cheapeſt cou 
tries in all Europe. 

The remedy is obvious: ſetting land to not 
but huſbandmen, and tenements only to mi 
nufacturers, as it is the plaineſt dictate of cor 
mon ſenſe, and the practice of every nation ut 
der heaven but our own , would undoubtedj 
remove the evil, with a trifling loſs, indeed, 
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and neatneſs in the performance of it, or to be- 
ſtow ſufficient time upon it, who attends it only 
in the ſecond place; and accordingly the auk- 


the plow, the harrow, or the ſpade, is eaſily ob- 
ſervable; and might afford abundant room for 
raillery, were it not that it affects the common- 


alone that can make it perfectly obedient to the 
artiſt. 
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the landlords for the preſent, but with immedi- 
ate advantage to the kingdom, and to themſelves 
conſiderable profit in reverſion, 

As this is a point of great importance, it is 
worth while to be ſomething particular upon it, 
and to point out diſtinctly the many inconve- 
niencies which attend the preſent management, 
The land occupied by a manufacturer is com- 
monly not half till'd, and, as it was already 
hinted, he pays a heavy rent for a light crop, 
His want of knowledge and experience, and his 
impatience to return to the loom, prevent that 
care and diligence which good huſbandry re- 
quires. He cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand 
the buſineſs of the field, to acquire dexterity 


yardneſs of one of theſe half-bred farmers at 


real too ſeriouſly, and too ſeverely, to be ludi- 
rouſly treated: nor indeed can it be otherwiſe. 
Irts Jeſs difficult than huſbandry require un- 
earied practice, and where the hand only is 
oncern'd, *tis obſtinate and conſtant exerciſe 


P 
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Hence the landed manufacturer ſuffers iq 
double ſenſe: he is not only a bad farmer, and 
in his crop a conſiderable loſer from his want 
time and ſkill, but he is leſs handy alſo at hi 
loom, and works even there at a diſadvantage 
The readineſs and the neatneſs of the execution 
depend ſo much in every art upon daily repeti 
tions of the ſelf-ſame motions, that the leaſt in. 
terruptions are pernicious, much more, where 
thoſe interruptions, from one buſineſs, are fill 
up by attending one another, which requires dif 
Ferent motions, and thoſe violent. The mol 
uncurious obſervers are ſo fully ſatisfied of tha 
that 'tis uſual to hear common artificers com- 
plain, that their hand is out for want of prac 
Lice, and in that expreſſive, tho* vulgar phrake 
lament the ill effects of interruptions, 

It would be difficult to calculate exactly whit 
this double loſs amounts to: in the article of 
farming *tis probably a favourable ſuppolitien 
to eſtimate it at half value, and in the manufae- 
ture, where the gains of the artificer depend e 
tirely on his own readineſs and ſkill, the dedus 
tion is evidently more confiderable. 
Nence, upon a modeſt computation, by blend 

ingtheſe two arts together, half the produce «i 
our induſtry is loſt, and the ſtrength and labou 
of our people inconſiderately waſted. Tu 
men ſeverally employ'd, one in the buſineſs d 
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the field, and the other at the loom, would do 
the work of four who attend on both together, 
und the preſent labour of the nation be carried 
on with half the hands; or to ſtate the cafe more 
juſtly, the ſelf-ſame hands, which at preſent till 
pur grounds, and work our looms, would, by 
proper management, afford double profit to the 


ation. 
M. 


NO XXVIII. Tueſday, Oct. the 18th, 1737. 
e moſt 
of this | N our laſt paper we conſidered the bad effects 
of blending together arts entirely different. 


n their nature, and carrying on by the ſame 
ands the huſbandry and manufactures of thig 
ingdom. We obſerv'd that no material im- 


y whatrovements in either could rationally be expec- 
ticle of ed till they were ſeparately managed, and in- 


lependently of one another; and that the na- 
ion ſuffer'd equally at preſent by the unſkilful- 
Nes and aukwardneſs of the farming manufac- 
ters, in the buſineſs of the field, and at the 
oom.—And here the argument might reſt, 
it could be hoped, that all are fo happily diſ- 
oſcd towards their country, as to be in every 
ale determin'd by the intereſt of it alone; but 
s this were a romantic ſuppoſition, and unfor- 
unately for this kingdom, too widely diſtant 
21 
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from the truth: it will be neceſſary to conlides 
how far the intereſt of private perſons coincide 
with that of the commonwealth, in the inſtanes 
now before us. 

That the manufacturer's advantage is the 
ſame with that of the nation, in this caſe, will 
admit of no diſpute. *Tis not poſſible but he 
ſhould be the greateſt gainer by his own readi. 
neſs and ſkill, and feel the good effects of affi 
duous induſtry in the firſt place. Tis indeed a 
neceſſary conſequence of the ſcheme recom: 
mended in theſe papers, to lower the price of 
manufactures, and upon this account eſpecially 
it is recommended to the readers; but this 
would be obtained without any loſs to the ar- 
tificer, who might earn greater daily wages ig 
the end, tho' he wrought in effect at eaſter rates, 
*Tis well known by dealers in the linen, that 
they can find their account much better in em- 
ploying ſome weavers at two ſhillings, tha o- 
thers at half price; or to ſpeak the ſame in other 
words, that a thorough workman can underſel 
a bad one by one half, with equal profit to him- 
ſelf; and upon this account alone tho' our li 
nens were conſiderably lower'd, ſuperior {kil 
and readineſs would ſecure ſuperior gains to 
our artificers as they improve. SH 
- Beſides this, which had been hinted at in the 
laſt paper, there is another ſource of greater 


__ 
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a profit to the manufacturer by abſtaining totally 
ney from huſbandry. In proportioning the price of 
ſtab induſtry, larger gains have been prudently an- 
n nexed to thoſe kinds of occupations, which re- 
N : quire inſtruction and docility in youth, to go 
1 N thro' them with dexterity and neatneſs. The 
* I early and weariſome attendance of an artificer 
7 ess his buſineſs, before he can attain any de- 
5 1 , gree of ſkill, is allowed for afterwards, and eſti - 
| mated in his wages, which are therefore conſi- 
5 derably rais'd above the current price of bodily 
* « labour only. Hence the manufacturer who ſup- 
1 plies the place of a common labourer in his 
= 2 farm, and few there are who are not guilty of 


bis blunder, beſtows his time and pains certainly 
* below half value, and undoes himſelf by his miſ- 
"oY taken diligence. *Tis a little odd that our people 


6 * ſhould want arithmetic to calculate that two is 
han o. more than one, or which is nearer to the truth, 

the that he that works for ſixpence at the ſpade, 
* 4 while he might earn two ſhillings at the loom, 
Wy” is eighteen pence a loſer; but fince in fact they 
AY k overlook this obvious truth, tis the duty of 


thoſe who ſhould know better, to ſerve them 
againſt their will, withhold from them a tempta- 
tion which they are not able to reſiſt, and refuſe 
them any larger holdings than a tenement and 

garden. 
It would be an additional advantage to this 
I 


or {kill 


11ns t0 


in the 
greater 
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ſcheme, to gather all our manufacturers, wha 
in moſt places are diſpers'd about the country, 
into little villages. Tis obvious that emulation, 
and conſequently diligence and ſkill, is the na- 
tural effect of bringing artificers together who 
are engaged in the ſame buſineſs: they neceſſa« 
rily improve each other, either by mutual affi- 
ſtance, or at worſt, by mutual endeavours to 
outdo every one his neighbour: one way or 
other the public is benefited by them, and the 
manufacture conſiderably advanced, either by 
their friendſhips, or their jealouſies. From theſe, 
and perhaps from further reaſons, tis a matter 
of experience, that wherever chance, or the ad- 
vantages of ſituation, have brought together ma. 

nufacturers of the ſame kind, the art itſelf has 

been improv'd in proportion to their numbers, 

the work done at eaſter rates, and with greater 

neatneſs and dexterity: even in the caſe before 
us, tho' the inſtances are indeed too few, tis 
however certain that thoſe among ourſelves are Wc 
the beſt ſkill'd in the linen manufacture who MW! 
have their reſidence in little towns. — They MW” 
exceed the country-weavers every way, and have Ne 
the advantage equally in the quickneſs and truth f 
of the performance. p 
It has been obſery'd already, as the only ob- fe 
jection to this ſcheme, that probably it would MW "i 
affect the rents of ſome eſtates, which are nov la 
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tage coincide, and there is no farther room for 
argument. ＋ | 


nufacturers work at ſecond-hand for the profit 
of the landlord. The commodities they conſume 
are almoſt without exception of the growth of 
our own country, and the more they earn by 
theig labour, the more of theſe undoubtedly 
they will beſtow upon thechſelves. The intenti- 
ons of an induſtrious weaver is ſeldom, if at all, 
to hoard. To live comfortably, to feed and 
clothe himſelf and family well, and decently, is 


the height of his ambition, and the only reward 


he has in view. Hence as his gains encreaſe, his 
conſumption is enlarg'd, and by a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, the demand, and, along with it, the 
price, of the requilites of life. This advances the 
farmer's profit from his crop, raiſes the value of 
bis lands, and ends at laſt in the advantage of the 
landlord, 
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parcell'd out to manufacturers: but even this 
ingle inconvenience would attend it only for 
a ſeaſon, and be abundantly compenſated by 
greater rents hereafter, better paid, and with 
more eaſe incomparably to the tenant. This if 
it be true, reconciles all intereſts, and recom- 
mends the ſcheme to every order and rank of 
men among us: the public and private advan- 


To prove this therefore, it may be laid down, 
as 2 firſt principle, that the lower kind of ma- 


2 — 
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A ſmall village, well ſtock'd with mannfag 
turers, would be a ready market to the nei 
bouring farmers, and take off the crop of a lan 
circuit at good rates and eaſie carriage; and i 
all the weavers in the north were thus parcelf4 
out in little ſettlements of fifty, threeſcore, or a 
hundred families, there is ſcarce a farmer in that 
province, who would not be within two miles 
of ſome of them. How high the huſbandman 
eſtimates ſuch a ſituation, no one need be told 
who is any way converſant in the country, 
Lands of the ſame goodneſs yield treble rents in 
many places, upon this account alone, and from 
the neighbourhood of a large town, frequently 
much more, *Tis not indeed to be imagined the 
farmer could raiſe his rents, in that proportion, 
from the proximity of a ſmall village. gut 
ſomething certainly he might, and probably 
much higher than what the manufacturer pays 
at preſent. That alone is ſufficient to clear the 
argument before us, and that will hardly be de- 
nied by any who collects together the ſeveral 
hints diſpers'd in theſe two papers. That the 
manufacturer by greater {kill and undiyided in- 
duſtry muſt earn conſiderably more. That 
his additional gains will be beſtow'd in purchaſ 
ing commodities from the huſbandman in greater 
quantities, and at higher rates. That the far- 
mer muſt ſel] his crop to more advantage, where 
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there is a great demand and ready markets. 
And that the crop of an underſtanding and la- 
borious huſbandman will by far exceed that of 
an artificer from the ſame ground. Theſe. 
are the ſeveral aſſertions in theſe papers, and if 
they are true, the concluſion is certainly a good 
one. That by the ſcheme propos'd, the com- 
monwealth in the firſt place, and afterwards in 
due order and proportion, the landlord, the te- 
nant, and the manufacturer would receive con- 
ſiderable and laſting benefit. 


No XXIX. Tueſday, October 25th, 1737. 


H ſufficiently conſidered one main 
and obvious reaſon of the exorbitant price 
of linens in this country, notwithſtanding the- 
advantages of eaſy rents and eaſy wages, and aſ- 
ſign'd the only remedy which can effectually 
remove the evil; tis now time to proceed to 
other cauſes which unhappily concur with that 
to diſable the Iriſh dealer from ſelling at reaſon-: 
able rates. 

Tis an uſual complaint; and too well ground- 
ed, that our linens travel.thro' more hands, be- 
fore they arrive at their laſt market, than per- 
haps any commodity in Europe. Many pieces 
have been bought and ſold in the ſame fair 
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three, four, fome, probably, ten times within 
the compaſs of few hours; and, from the loom 
to exportation, tis certainly a moderate allow. 
ance to reckon five buyers to cach parcel. This, 
as every man expects a profit, muſt enhance the 
price conſiderably, and becomes a weighty tax 
upon our linens, and, what is worſe, a tax in a 
double fenfe pernicious as it ſerves only to en- 
courage idlers. Our people are not naturally 
too induſtrious, and while they can earn their 
bread by walking about a fair, and watching bar 
gains, as they call them, tis hardly to be hop'd 
they will chuſe a more laborious calling. Theſe 
obſervations are ſo plain, that they cannot want 
enlargement.—It may, however, be worth the 
while to add, that this practice, which would be 
every where an evil, is emphatically ſo in Irs 
land; becaufe our dealers trade upon fmall 
ſtocks, and therefore require large profits. 
And, certainly, if you multiply your dealers, 
and they, at the fame time, muſt gain conſider- 
ably, or ſtarve, tis not poſſible but their com- 
modities thould be over rated in the end. 
Tis, indeed, generally thought, that ſince 
the linen - hall has been erected, this pernicious 
practice is ſomething leſs prevailing in the north, 
and that there are now more undertakers, who 
employ weavers by the year, and encourag'd by WW 
the conveniencies provided for them, bring up 


1g up 
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their own linens to the market. Thoſe that do 
ſo, certainly deſerve our thanks. They ſet a 
good example, which, whenever it is follow'd 
univerſally, muſt be attended with very conſi- 
derable advantages, and remove in a great mea- 
fure, the incumbrance on our manufacture com- 
plain'd of in this paper. 

What remains upon this ſubje& will be beſt 
convey'd in the words of the ingenious author 
of Some Confederations on the Improvement of 
the Linen Manufafture in Ireland; not only 
becauſe he has expreſs'd himſelf as well, at leaſt, 
as we could hope to do; but, beſides, becauſe 
in handling his argument he toucheth upon ſe- 
veral particulars, which we deſign minutely to 
conſider in ſome of our following papers, and 
thereby gives us an opportunity of laying a bill 
of fare before the readers a ſhort account of 
what we now deſign to go upon for his enter- 
tainment and inſtruction. 

Another diſadvantage to our linen manu- 
facture is, that the flax - dreſſers are not made a 
diſtinct and ſeparate trade, or branch of the 
buſineſs. The foreign flax · dreſſer hath by this 
means, vaſtly the advantage of ours. Conſtant 
' application to this ſingle buſineſs gives him 
* both knowledge and dexterity. His conveni- 
* encics are all well contriv'd and appointed; 


* ſuch as houſing, ovens, and ſoft-water ponds, 
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laid contiguous and properly ſituated, 
© which he ſaves conſiderably in labour. He 
always a crop of clover with his flax; or ſou 
eit ſo early, that after pulling, he can have; 
crop of turnips. By long experience he know 
© the proper ſeaſon for pulling his flax, thatit 
© be neither too late, nor too early; and like- 
* wiſe the true method of watering is without 
© rotting. His oven prevents the burning or 
< diſcolouring the flax in drying, and gives it an 
© evenly criſpneſs, of great advantage in break 
© ing and ſwingling; and all this without any 
© expence for fire. His engines and machines at 
* of the beſt kinds; and kept in good order, 
© and conſtant readineſs. The goodneſs of hu 
© barns and granaries hinder vermin from de- 
© ſtroying his ſeed, or flax. His ripplers get of 
© all his ſeed, without diſordering or turning his 
* flax-heads -and butts. His waggon rolls the 
| © ſeed all out; and his winnowing engine cleans 
it without any loſs. The different ſize of his 
© break, and ſhape of his ſcuthing-handle, toge 
© ther with his different method of uſing them, 
© and his conſtant practice of bringing his flat 
* warm and criſp from the oven to them, fart 
© him more than fifty per cent. And his ſoft 
* ning-mill takes off all harſhneſs from the ripe 
* flax, without breaking even the ſmalleſt fibre; 
by which means he hath leſs tow, and tht 
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g . 
<Y 
_ 
8 | 


d, * gength of the flax, which is its chief perfection, 
He His preſerved. Beſides, this method gives the 
or ſom © fax an equal ſoftneſs and fineneſs, hich ſaves 
have the ſpinner a good deal of trouble, occaſions 
knows the thread to take the twiſt readily, frees it of 


that x © the fuzzy rough ſubſtance which appears on 
d like: © our thread made of beetled flax, and makes the 


vithout]ſ © linen whiten evenly, without ſtripes or rows, 
ning or © which frequently appear in uneven griſted 
es it linen, or that which is compoſed of harſh and 


breał · ¶ © unequal threads. This defect, entirely occa- 
ut am ſioned by the want of theſe mills, hath been 
nes at © the principal cauſe that our fine linens . have 
order, never been eſteemed at the Engliſh markets; 
s of hu and hath led us into a miſtaken notion that 
om de. © coarſe linens are the moſt profitable branch of 
get oi the manufacture; which the practice of all 
ning bu countries, beſt acquainted with this trade, and 
olls the our paying the fine manufacturer here higher 
> clean wages, demonſtrate to be an error. 
e of hu Again, the foreign flax dreſſer performs all 
e, toge bis heckling work by girls and women; whereas 
them our becklers are generally choſen from among 
his fa the ſtrongeſt of our men. Thus, beſides the 
n, ſaue g loſs of ſo much ſtrength to the public, here is 
is ſofꝭ an additional expence laid on the manufacture, 
he rige and the operation is performed to very great 
t fibre diſadvantage. For as heckling is a very nice 
ind te and delicate work, and requires great gentle» 
2 
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© neſs of hand, a weak girl, who begins early 
© this work, ſhall at fifteen years of age heckle q; 
much as a ſtrong young fellow, who begins at 
© ſixteen or eighteen years old, and that to 20 
© per cent. more advantage, in regard the ſtrong 
c fellows generally tear and deſtroy as much x; 
they dreſs. 
© In a word, to this ignorance and want of 
© practice in our people we may impute moſt of 
c the inconveniencies our linen manufacture la- 
c bours under, ſuch as the entire loſs of our flax 
© ſeed, the rotting and ſpoiling the flax in mal. 
© ing, rating and watering, and the diſcolouring 
© and burning it, and ſometimes their houſes 2 
© long with it in drying, beſides the unavoidable 
© expence of firing: and, at the ſame time, our 
© wantof the neceſſary machines, houſing, ovens 
©* mills, ponds, and other conveniencies, puts u 
© to infinite labour and expence; is an interrup- 
© tion to other branches of the buſineſs; and 
© raiſes the price of flax ſo high upon us, that 
© Holland, under many diſadvantages, and parti 
© cularly the price of labour there being four 
times as high as with us, is yet able to pay the 
© carriage, and ſell us conſiderable quantities d 
© flax cheaper than we have hitherto been able 
© to ſupply ourſelves with. 
To convince gentlemen of the importanc 
© and advantages of dividing our linen manufac 
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vary ture into diſtin& branches, let us conſider the 
ckle arguments of the ingenious Sir William Petty 
gins a on this very ſubject, a gentleman who had a 
to 20 thorough knowledge of the oeconomy of ma- 
ſtrong MW* nufactures. I ſhall make uſe of his own words, 
wch as quoted in the Speftator,” Vol. III. NO 232. 

« [t is certain that a ſingle watch could not be 
ant of MW made ſo cheap in proportion by one only man 
noſt o as a hundred watches by a hundred; for as 
ture l. there is a vaſt variety in the work, no one per- 
ir flax: on could equally ſuit himſelf to all the parts 
2 mak: of it; the manufacture would be tedious, and 
ouring at laſt but clumſily perform'd: but if an hun- 
uſes * dred watches were to be made by an hundred 
oidable “ men, the caſes might be aſſigned to one, the 
ie, out“ dials to another, the wheels to another, the 
ovens, “ ſprings to another, and every part to a pro- 
puts ug per artiſt: as there would be no need of per- 
terrup : plexing any one perſon with too much variety, 
; and“ every one would be able to perform his ſingle 
8, that “ part with greater {kill and expedition; and 
parti: the hundred watches would be finiſhed in one 
g ſout I fourth part of the time of the firſt one, and 
day the every one of them at one fourth part of the 
ities c colt, though the wages of every man were e- 
en abe qual. The reduction of the price of the ma- 

nufacture would increaſe the demand of it, 
tance} all the ſame hands would be ſtill employed, 
nufaW* and as well paid. The ſame rule will hold in 


Q 2 
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« cloathing, ſhipping, and all other trades what- 
« ſoever: and thus an addition of hands to our 
« manufactures will only reduce the price of 
« them; the labourer will ſtill have as much 
« wages, and will conſequently be enabled to 
« purchaſe more conveniĩencies of life; ſo that 
« every intereſt in the nation would receive a 
benefit from the increaſe of our working 


« people.” M. 


NO XXX, Tueſday, November 1/8, 1737. 


A © fulfil our promiſe, we ſhall now enter 
upon the buſineſs of flax - dreſſing. Our 
laſt paper, if the ſucceſs of it has any way an- 


ſwer'd our intention, muſt have excited earneſt 


wiſhes in all conſiderate and thinking readers, 
that a different management from what has hi- 
therto prevail'd were introduc'd among us, and 
chat important branch of the linen manufacture 
carried on, under better regulations What 


directions we have been able to procure ſhould 


not therefore be delay'd, and accordingly tis the 
SoerrTy's deſign to poſtpone every other con- 
ſideration, till this fabje& has receiv'd all the 
light that they can throw upon it. 
The practice of the Dutch, who unhappily 
are our rivals in this important manufacture, at 
the ſame time that they muſt be our teachers, is 


= 
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undoubtedly the ſafeſt guide, where good infor- 
mation can be had. The difficulty lies in pro- 
curing that which may with ſafety be depended 
on, and this difficulty is conſiderably greater 
than can be well imagin'd. The Dutch are jea- 
lous of their ſecrets, and by penalties, and other 
cautions, guard againſt diſcoveries, in thoſe 
branches of their trade, eſpecially, where they 
know we are moſt deficient. Few are allowed 
to examine the peculiarities of their manage- 
ment cloſely, and at leiſure, and thoſe leaſt, un- 
doubtedly, who are ſuſpected to have other mo- 
tives, beſides curioſity, in their enquiries. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers of other countries 
they particularly ſet a watch upon; conceal 
their machines with care from their inſpection, 
and much more the method of working and ap- 
plying them to uſe. *Tis not therefore every 
thing, which has been repreſented as their prac- 
tice, that we can prudently admit into our own, 
The relations of artificers, which otherwiſe 
would preferably deſerve our notice, are on the' 


contrary to be receiv'd with more than ordinary 


difidence and caution. . Tis natural to imagine 

they ſaw little, under reſtraints, diſcourage- 

ments, and real dangers; and what little they 

could ſee, few among them would. have courage 

minutely to examine. A gentleman who is ſup- 

poſed to be inquiſitive only to amuſe himſelf in 
23 


— 
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a ſtrange country is leſs liable to fuſpieion, and 
has therefore a better chance of bringing home 
valuable diſcoveries: his opportunities are bet- 
ter, and his danger lefs; and from ſuch hands 
eſpecially we muſt expect whatever knowledge 
we ſhalt acquire hereafter. 
The Letters already publiſhed upon the cul- 
ture of Flax and Flax-ſeed are a ſtanding proof c 
of what has been here aſſerted. They contained a 
fyſtem of Flax-huſbandry almoſt entirely new, . 
notwithſtanding the moſt prudent methods had 
been taken, and long purſued at a conſiderable 90 
expence, to procure information from abroad. 
The caſe appears to us the ſame in thoſe which WM * 1] 
are now to follow on Flax-dreſſing. Notwith- 
ſtanding the enquiries which had hitherto been 
made, it will be plain, from the perufal of them, 
that we were greatly in the dark in ſeveral parts 
of that important buſineſs: and that we ſhould 
ſtill be ſo, had not the author of them made uſe 
of the advantages of his character and ſtation to 
inſinuate himſelf into the ſeerets of the Dutch, 
and ſearch for them in that obſcurity wherein 
they were induſtriouſly conceal'd. Theſe letters 
come from the ſame gentleman with thoſe al. 
ready mentioned, and, if we do not very much 
Miſtake; his obſervations in them ate as much 
oiit of the common road; as peculiar to himſelf 
and as likely to be uſeful to his country. 


\ 
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rann, 


. would be ingratitude to conceal the bes- 
fure I have receiv'd from your approbation 
* of my Letters. I am, indeed, ſenſible it was 
* beſtow'd in a great meaſure upon my good in- 
* tentions, and that the better part of the me- 
© rit I can claim conſiſts in the readineſs I have 
* expreſs'd to do ſervice to my country—Hows- 
ever, as you have led me into an opinion that 
the obſervations I collected when abroad, may 
be of real uſe—AndI muſt lay the blame upon 
* the repeated encouragement you gave me if 
*I conceive too highly of myſelf—I ſend you 
the remainder of them with more confidence 
and better hopes. 
They relate to the buſineſs of Flax- 8 
* which I always thought ſhould be a ſeparate 
© trade, carried on by perſons who made that 
alone their livelihood, and by conſtant and aſ- 
ſiduous attendance endeavoured to attain that 
* dexterity and readineſs which is every where 
* obſervable in Holland, but hardly any where 
to be met with in this country. I am glad to 
find that I have your authority to ſupport me 
in this opinion, and I hope what you have lately 
* publiſhed. to that purpoſe will meet with the 


regard it certainly deſerves, 


Before I go upon particulars, I beg leave to 


4 © 
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© obſerve, that the buſineſs of the flax-dreſſer in 
* Holland begins conſiderably before the place I 
© aſſign him in theſe papers. Tis there the rule, 


© that the huſbandman concerns himſelf no far- 


© ther with his crop when it is ſown. The flax- 
© dreſſer buys it ſtanding, weeds, pulls and faves 
© it his own way, and at his own expence. This 
«© cuſtom, I imagine, it would be difficult to in- 
© troduce among our people, and as I don't per- 
© ceive a {ſtrict neceſſity of conforming to their 
practice in this point, tho' ſome advantages un- 
© doubtedly attend it, I chuſe to hint it only, 
and leave the whole to the diſcretion of the 
© reader, with this curſory obſervation to direct 
© him; That the farmer, who makes his flax, 
* muſt provide conveniencies at home to receive 
it from the field; whereas, in the Dutch me- 


* thod, he is no ways encumber'd with it, but 


* diſcharg'd at once from all care and concern 
* about it: this to him is a conſiderable ſaving, 
* and can be no hardſhip on the flax-dreſler, 
© who in either way, to carry on his buſineſs to 
« purpoſe, muſt provide himſelf with proper 
* houſing, and have room ſufficient to diſpoſe 
© of it. right 
But not to dwell any longer on this head 
© where I ſee but little hopes of prevailing with 
the farmer ſhall proceed upon a ſuppoſition 
that he has ſay'd his flax in the manner direc- 


„ .I 
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ted in my former letters, and then ſold it to 
the drefſer—— The firſt buſineſs of the flax- 
* dreſſer is, in this cafe, rippling. or taking off 
* the boles. This is done with an inſtrument in 
common uſe, and too well known to need de- 
* {cription. In Holland two men work at the 
« ſame ripple, which is fix'd on the middle of a 
bench, while they fit one at either end, oppo- 
© ſite to each other: there they take ſtroke a- 
bout, and draw their flax alternately thro' the 
* ripple, till it is clear'd of all the boles. They 
*are attended by two boys, or women, who 
ſerve them with unrippled flax, and tye that up 
in bundles which has gone thro” this operati- 
* on, and by this regular diſpoſal of their hands 
the whole is carried on with great diſpatch. 
is worth obſerving that the ripplers take but 
moderate handfuls a* a time, and by that eau- 
tion, which is not Always ſufficiently obſerv'd' 
among us, do their work more readily, and 
with greater ſafety to the flax, which, in large 
bundles, is managed with leſs eaſe, and often 
broken om the ripple. The women alſo, when 
they tye the rippled flax in bundles, are care- 
ful not to bind it cloſe; an error in that point 
eis of more conſequence than can be readily 
* imagined; the watering never facceeds tho- 
roughly where the bundles are hard tied, and 
the fermentation is unequal in the feverat 
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parts, as they are more or leſs confined. 

* Theſe are uſeful cautions, and deſerve pro- 
* per notice: but there is another of vaſtly more 
© importance, and which alone affords ſufficient 
* reaſon to appropriate this buſineſs to the dreſ- 
* ſer, and take it entirely from the farmer. 

© Tis not to be expected, at leaſt till the com- 
mon people of this country learn more dili- 
*. gence and induſtry, that the farmer ſhould be 
© as attentive as the dreſſer to part and ſort his 
© flax ; provided he gets his ſeed well off, and 
© can fit his flax for ſale, his concern with it is 
at an end, and his care extends no further; 
and yet it is of great moment to the manu- 
* fature that the flax be well ſorted in the rip- 
*. pling. If the coarſe and fine, the ripe and un- 
© ripe, are mix'd promiſcuouſly with one ano- 
* ther, the whole will be greatly injur'd in the 
© water, One part will ſtill be harſh while the 
© other is almoſt rotten ; and the yarn, by a ne- 
© ceflary conſequence, be damag'd in a great de- 
* gree. In Holland they beſtow peculiar care 
upon this ſorting, and the women who attend 
the ripplers have it eſpecially in charge. They 
are ſenſible that unripe flax ferments with 
greater eaſe, and in a ſhorter time, than that 
© which has ſtood to ripen ; and that therefore if 
they are ty'd up together to be watered, one 
* or other muſt certainly be ſpoiled. The caſe 
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is in ſome degree the ſame between the coarſe 
and fine, which require the water more or 
« leſs, according to their ſtaple.” 


Jam, &c. 
R. M. 


No XXXI. Tueſday, November 8, 1737. 

; * would be needleſs to detain the reader by 

introductions, and prefatory diſcourſes: 

8 the letters upon flax-dreſſing will recommend 

themſelves, and the author has left us nothing 

1 more to do, than to communicate them to the 

> public, in the ſame dreſs which he has * 
1- Wl them. 


1e GENTLEMEN, 


he ll © Wh the flax is rippled, the dreſſer's next 
care mult be to water it, and if his 


le- © ponds will contain the whole, it will be beſt to 
re Ml © throw in all his ſtock directly from the bench, 
nd MY © Tis of conſiderable importance, in all buſineſs 


cy WW © to ſet about it ſeaſonably, but it is particular- 
ith ly fo in this. When the ſummer heat de- 
hat WW © clines, the leaſt delay is dangerous: the water 
ef loſeth ſomething daily of its warmth, and the 
one fermentation of the flax by a neceſſary conſe- 
caſe ¶ quence, becomes proportionably difficult and 
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© tedious. —Beſides the ſeaſon for laying down 
* the flax to bleach, or for graſſing it, as it is 
© uſually call'd, waſtes in the mean time, and the 
c approach of winter ſhould make the dreſſer 
c expeditious. The neglect of a few days may 
© throw him back as many ,months, and if he 
© miſpends the autumn, his opportunity is loſt 
© till ſpring. | 
© However, as it is frequently the caſe, that 
c his ſtock is too large for his reſervoirs, the 
£ Dutch dreſſer, when that happens, houſes 
© carefully whatever he can't diſpoſe of in his 
© pond. —I obſerv'd in my former letters, that 
* ſtacking is a practice perfectly unknown in 
© Holland, and I beg leave to repeat it here, 
© that rippled or unrippled, the dreſſers of that 
© country never ſtack their flax. — What flax 
© they cannot immediately water from the rip- 
©, ple, they ſave in ſtanch convenient barns, as 
they do the ſeed in granaries, and leave no part 
© of that valuable crop expos'd to the injuries 
© of the air and weather. d 
The arguments in favour of their methods 
care to every capacity ſo obvious, that I might 
© very well excuſe myſelf from laying. them be- 
fore my readers. However I can't forbear in- 
© ſerting them in the ſame plain way, in which 
© they were convey'd to me by a blunt boor, to 
* whom Iapply'd for information. 


'k, | 
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N f © The fellow; it ſeems, did not think my queſ- 
* ©tigh worth an anſwer, when I aſk'd him, whe- 
ther Racking would not ſerve all the purpoſes 

©of houſing, which was inevitably attended 

* with conſiderable expence? He ſaid nothing 

but led me to his hay-rick, and taking out a 
© handful, deſir'd me to obſerve how the out- 
| * ſides were damag'd ; how rotten and conſe- 
*quently how weak and brittle the weather. 
(beaten hay: then aſk'd me in his turn, if this 
"were flax, what kind of cloth would you ex- 
pect from it ?—The analogy undoubtedly will 
hold, and I own, the peaſant's reaſoning ſo tho- 
roughly convinc'd me, that, ever ſince, I have 
look'd upon our practice as a deſtructive one, 


6 and accordingly have endeavour'd to explode 
(| 

| it, 

* © There is indeed a difference between hay 

j 'and flax; as the latter is much ſtronger, it 

* does not rot entirely and go to powder be- 


' tween your fingers like the other, — It will 
even ſtand the dreſſing, notwithſtanding the 
od, injury it has receiv'd. But this aggravates the 
1 * evil, inſtead of alleviating it. If the flax were 
de- {0 far damag'd, as not to bear the dreſſing, 
ſomething would indeed be loſt in the quanti- 
ch tv, and conſiderably more in the length, and 
eonſequently in the value of it ; but however, 
when that was over, the manufacture could 
R 


2 * 
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© receive. no further damage: 8 


© ſpun into our yarn, and wove into o 
© which are therefore of unequal ſtrength, in 
different parts, and muſt break into holes, 
c whenever the weaker rotten threads meet with 
any ſtrels, either in the bleaching or the wear- 
ing. 
I hope, gentlemen, you will forgive me this 
« digreſſion. I was led into it by the great im- 
© portance of the ſubject. Houling is ſo neceſ. 
« ſary, and at the ſame time ſo much neglected, 
that I could not wave this opportunity of re. I. 
© commending it a ſecond time to the ſerious «| 
© conſideration of the readers. I ſhall now re- 7 
* turn to the immediate buſineſs of this letter, 4 
© and proceed to give directions to the flax-dreſ- . 2 
* ſer, how to water his flax in the beſt manner, A 


Our general negligence in an article of ſo Ne 
much moment, makes it neceſſary to recom- . 45 
mend the choice of proper water in the firlt Wc, 
© place. Two parts in three of thoſe who deal in 
flax among us, lay it down in bog-holes, or. the 
© in rivers, and ſeem to think that every kind of "Me 
* water is equally good with any other; but tog. 


* this is certainly a conſiderable miſtake, and. divi 
© has, I am afraid, done more injury to the l.. ing 


nens of this kingdom, than our people are 2: neſs 
ware of, Bog-water gives the flax a tawne) have 
« colour, and from the peculiar caſt of too ma- 
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1 dy of our cloths, : we have reaſon to be ſatis- 


they retain ſomething of the duſky hue, 
4 the flax received in watering. Notwith- 


ſanding the beſt endeavours of our bleachers, 
our linens are in colour greatly inferior to the 
© Dutch, and I know no more likely cauſe to be 
aſſign'd for it, than the black muddy tincture 
© moſt of our flax imbibes in bog-holes. Thoſe 
*who lay their flax in rivers are ſafe, indeed, 
© againſt this evil; but are liable, on the other 
hand, to ſeveral inconveniencies very well 
worth avoiding. A ſtrong current diſorders 
and entangles it, and entails thereby an addi- 
tional labour on the dreſſer, who, beſides his 
* pains, runs a conſiderable hazard of breaking 
*and damaging his flax in ſetting it to rights 
again; add to this, that could the former be 
*ayoided, an inconveniency however, always 
certainly attends the uſe of flowing water. It 
"anſwers the end leſs ſpeedily, and procures at 
"beſt a ſlow and tedious fermentation. + 
By theſe obſervations on our management, 
the reader will perceive,that a proper choice of 
water, conſiſts chiefly in ſeeking thoſe qualities 
together, which we have hitherto imprudently 
divided. One ſet among us have choſen ſtand- 
ing waters, without attending to their clear- 
' nels; the other, attentive only to that point, 
have made uſe of running waters to avoid the 
| R 2 2 VS 
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© foulneſs of the other. Each hade negl 
© one main quality, and accordingly. ſai 
© but in part. Thoſe indeed the beſt who have 
© uſed the cleareſt water ; but none well, be- 
© cauſe they did not uſe together the cleareſt 
and ſtilleſt. There is indeed, a third quality in 
© waterrequilite to the purpoſes of flax-dreſling, 
© but as our people are pretty well aware of it, I 
need do no more than name it, and may con- 
. © clude this letter by this general inſtruction, 
> —9 the cleareſt, ſtilleſt, ſofteſt water is the 
r 


I A “ ca ß ac 


Jam, &c. « 
R. M. 
c 


NO XXXII. Tueſday, November 15, 1737. 


c 

c 
GrxTLEMEN, c 
: "2 the natural conſequence of Pu ob- 
ſervations in my laſt, that a convenient 

( ſituation is nearly of the os importance to 
© the flax - dreſſer, as it is univerſally allow'd to 
© be to the bleacher. Our dreſſers, if any there 
© be among us who deſerve the name, do not 
«* ſeem indeed to be aware of this, and while they 
© undertake only ſmall quantities of flax, and 
c allow themſelves the indiſcriminate uſe of any 
© kind of water, tis no wonder they ſhould not: 
© but whenever they enlarge their buſineſs, grow 


9 
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c nice and curious in their management, and 
commence flax - dreſſers in good earneſt, they 


will find the command of water immediately 


* requiſite to their ſucceſs. Tis as material a 
* circumſtance, as any other, as even the choice 
© of proper water, that there be a ſufficient ſup- 
© ply of it at hand: otherwiſe the charge of car- 
* riage to and from a diſtant place, muſt be laid 
© upon the dreſſing, and enhance the price of it 
© conſiderably. . 
© Give me leave to obſerve, as I go on, that 
the neceſſity of having ſettled flax - dreſſers, re- 
* ſident in convenient habitations, and diſpos'd 
© about the country, is from this alone indiſ- 
* putably made out; our itinerant undertakers 
in this kind, muſt take the water as they find 
*it, good or bad, diſtant or at hand, as the 
place, where they are employ'd, affords it; 
* and, if there be any weight in what I have of- 
© fer'd in theſe letters, let their ſkill, other- 
* wiſe, be what it will, this ſingle circumſtance 
* muſt defeat their beſt endeavours. 

It may perhaps be difficult readily to engage 
our people i in a method ſo widely different from 
© their on- But I would willingly perſuade my 
* ſelf, that it is however not impoſlible. Could 
] ſee but one good flax · dreſſer fix'd in a pro- 

ber habitation, and provided with all conveni- 


*encies at the public charge, [ ſhould hardly 


R 3 
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© entertain a doubt of convincing the moſt ob- 
© ſtinate. The ſucceſs which muſt infallibly at- 
© tend him, would be an argument to all capa- 
© cities alike, and give irreſiſtable encourage- 

© ment to this branch of the linen manufac- 
© ture. The proper end of all encouragements, 
© is to remove the doubts and fears which throw 
© a damp on every new attempt, and to en- 
© gage the timorous to venture an experiment; 
and ſurely nothing could anſwer that purpoſe 
© more effectually, than a ſtanding inſtance of 
© ſucceſs always before their eyes. It has been 
© frequently propos'd as a ſcheme likely to ſuc- 

© ceed,to bring over flax · dreſſers to inſtruct and 
direct our people, but without they are dil- 

© pos'd of in proper and convenient ſettlements, 
©I muſt think the ſcheme deficient, and, to 
© ſpeak our ſincerely, of very little uſe. The 
© ſame objections which now lie againſt our 
< rambling flax-dreſſers, will equally affect the 
© other. They will do their buſineſs as clumſily 

* when they are deſtitute of their convenien- 
cies: or ſhould they exceed a little in dexte- 
* rity and neatneſs the dreſſers among our- 
| © ſelves; yet a full and ſufficient inſtance of re- 
* gular and maſterly flax-dreſling they cannot 
© poſſibly afford us. To the perfect execution 
* of this art, there are ſo many things required, 
* as can no where elle be had but in a well cho- 
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«ſen ſettlement, and to what height it may 
© be carried, we ſhall never know, till we ſet 
© about it in that way. 

I beg leave to obſerve beſides, and as an ad- 
* ditional argument to ſupport what I have of- 
© fer d That without an inſtance of the real 
advantages of good and regular flax-dreſling, 
our people will ſcarce be perſuaded to attempt 
(it, Whereas if a ſingle flax-dreſſer had en- 
* rich'd himſelf by that one buſineſs, thouſands 
would immediately fall into it. Inſtructions 
and directions can only then take place, when 
due care has been beſtow'd, that ſome there 
* ſhould be deſirous to make uſe of them; and 
therefore the beſt endeavours to inform our 
© people, will probably avail but little, till they 
have palpable experimental proof that it is 
their advantage to be taught. 

© You may think this hint a little out of 
place, but if you conſider it as I do, you'll 
* ealily forgive me. It will, methinks, ſhould it 
ever be laid hold of, effectually promote flax- 
dreſſing, and, in the readieſt manner, intro- 
* duce that valuable art, ſo greatly wanted, and 
* ſo little underſtood. 

To return—The moſt eligible ſituation for 


the flax-dreſſer, is in the neighbourhood of 


'a large lough, or a ſtill river, and there in 
the moſt convenient ſpot for laying out his 


* 
* 


- a 
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* ponds and reſeryoirs; for however. ſtrange it 
c Ju appear to us, who unhappily are us'd to 
© ſlovenly negligence in this point. The dreſ- 
© ſer who would perfectly ſucceed muſt have 
* ponds in every ſituation. *Tis true, large 
© baſons of ſtanding water, and ſlow currents 
© are naturally good for flax, and may be us'd 
© with tolerable ſafety : but they are ſtill capable 
© of improvement, as no current is certainly 
© better than a ſlow one, and a ſmall pond leſs li- 
. © able to diſturbance from winds and waves than 
* a large lake. Tis probable our people will ob- 
* ject that it cannot poſſibly quit coſt, to pro- 
© vide againſt the accidental inconveniencies of a 
© ſudden ſtorm, or the ſmall loſs of time which 
* attends watering in a current, at ſo confidera- 
© ble an expence. But I beg leave to refer them 
© to the Dutch, who by long experience are con- 
* vinc'd, that the beſt conveniencies are always 
© cheapeſt, and proceed accordingly in this, and 
© in every Other caſe. I ſhould not indeed de- 
© ſpair aſſigning good reaſons for their practice, !: 
* if this were a proper place to indulge philoſo- 
* phical ſpeculations. *Tis certain the longer the MW r 
water ſettles, the ſofter it always proves, and h 


* the more kindly it ferments with the ſapons- * of 
2 * I 0 * 4 

ceous juice of plants; and it might be ealily ; In 

made out that the ſloweſt currents, and even Z di 

ot. 


* ſtanding waters expos'd to the action of the 
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"Tome aſſiſtance to make them as 


0 oft a £0u1d be wiſh'd; but as in the courſe 
of. f all theſe letters, I have built only upon 
ve 8 © precedents, I am willing to let this point, as 
ge well as others, reſt upon that foundation. 

nts To proceed As a ſituation favourable in 


4 every circumſtance cannot always be obtain'd; 
ble the flax-dreſſer may fit down with ſafety in 
nly any place, where there is command of water, 
-li- and room for reſervoirs, tho” the water ſhould 
dan not prove of the beſt and ſofteſt kind. Springs 
ob- © excepted, which obſtinately retain their harſh- 
ro- © neſs. Any ſtream, ſufficient to ſupply him, 
ofa may with proper care be made ſerviceable to 
nich his purpoſe. Admitting it into his ponds be- 
era- times, and allowing it a longer ſeaſon, to de- 
em Il * polite groſs, hard and ſtony particles, and re- 
-on- I © ceive the influence of ſun and air, will make 
vays indifferent water equal to the beſt. Where 
and he has capacious ponds, tis the dreſſer's fault 
de- © if he has not good water, and, without enter- 
tice MI © ing into the reaſons of the thing, tis indiſput- 
toſo-M © ably certain from experience, that heat and 
r the reſt, which he may beſtow upon it by filling 
and his reſervoirs early in the ſummer, will take 
on: Off all that hardneſs, which may hurt him. K 
eaſiy Indeed different kinds of water will require 
eren different times for ſettling, ſome more, and 


f theſſ]* others leſs, but this will be ſoon determin'd, 
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L and demands no particular di 


Land capacious barns to houſe his undreſs'd 


main point is to have reſervoirs 
© this purpoſe; whoever has them may alway 

© procure good water, and without them nothing + 
but a ſcarce and lucky ſituation can afford ſuc- 


* cels, and even that but imperfectly after all. 
1 an, M.. 
R. M. 


No XXXIIL Tueſday, November the 224d, 
1737. 


GENTLEMEN, 
8 I the ſeveral particulars mention'd in my . 


former letters, I had inveterate prejudices, 
© and the weight of antient cuſtom againſt me. 
© They were directions to our people entirely 


© new, and for that very reaſon hard to inculcate | : 
© —That the dreſſer ſhould have a ſettled habi- I. 
tation Avoid bog-holes and rivers, the only k 
c 


* conveniencies almoſt we are acquainted with by 
* for watering Provide himſelf with ponds 


and reſervoirs, and ſtranger ſtill, with ſtanch 


flax I therefore hope to be excus'd for en- 
©larging on thoſe aſſertions. I was very ſen- 
© ſible they would appear extraordinary to moſt 
© among us, and require all the aſliſtance | 


could give them, to make their way again 


[WO 
* 1 1 
* * 
w * 
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ave Epinions. What I am at preſent to 
4 ed” upon, is of a different nature, and 
accordingly this letter will conſiſt of little 
more than plain inſtructions, delivered in as 
plain a manner. a 
When the flax is laid in water, it "a 
(be cover'd with a weight to keep it down. 
* Clay, ruſhes, fern or timber, anſwer this pur- 
* poſe equally—and indeed any thing will do 
rt g well, ſharp ſtones excepted, which 
are apt to cut the flax. However, if the Dutch 
are to be believed there is even in this a 
' choice ; and tho' it ſeems in ſpeculation per- 
' fetly indifferent what your flax is cover'd 
with, experience, they will tell you, has de- 
' termin'd it is otherwiſe in fact. They uſe the 
 lutch or mire at the bottom of their ponds, 
' which is ſcarce any thing beſides the dirt of the 
flax itſelf, which in thoſe ſtanding waters, 
forms in time a black and heavy ſediment. 
This they imagine gives the flax that light 
grey tincture, which is perhaps leſs pleaſing 
to an unſkilful eye, but takes the bleach more 
kindly, and brightens better in the cloth, than 
' the white or yellow caſt of ours. Whether 
they are right in their opinion, a few trials will 
inform us: certain it is that their flax is of a 
different hue, and takes a better colour in the 
bleaching green, than the greater part of 
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© ours: and ſhould this peculiat 
© contribute in any meaſure towards | 
© ditional motive muſt ariſe from thence, ta ſe 
© ponds and reſervoirs, where alone it can be 
© had. | d 
Tis impoſſible exactly to determine how 
© long the flax ſhould lie in water. The fer- 
mentation neceſſary to free the harle from 
the bunn is over in a longer or a ſhorter time, MW; 
* according to the quality of both flax and wa-. 
© ter. Sometimes where the water is exceeding Mt 
© ſoft, the weather warm, and the flax eaſy ton 
© be wrought upon, three or four days will bea 
* ſufficient : In different circumſtances, the fer- x 
© mentation lingers,a week, ten days, and, as I Wy; 
© am inform'd, in ſome caſes, ſixteen or eighteen l 
© days. There can be therefore no general di- Nen 
© reftions on this head. But the dreſſer who 


W 
© knows his flax and water, and has made pro- ri. 
© per obſervations on the different effects of to 
different weather, cannot be greatly at a loſs. ¶ nc 

However, it will be an uſeful precaution ini by 
© the dreſſer, to make repeated trials of his flax of 
© after it has lain three days.—lIf the bunn parts ma 
freely from the harle, and the flax dreiſegWfy 
« kindly after drying, it ſhould be drawn immeW an 
« diately; it has receiv'd all the benefit of wares 
© tering, and is impair'd conſiderably every hou en 


© it ſteeps, when that is over. I ſhall add, that 
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. t is mot to be expected that flax ſtiould 
d- WW have loſt all harſhneſs, when it comes directiy 
TW from the water.—The dreſſer who waits fot 
be chat, will have weak and half-rotten. flax 

An allowance muſt be made for graſſing wich 
ow takes off ſomething of the ſtubbornneſt the 
er · ¶ very beſt flax retains if it be not over-water'd: 


om Our people have the more occaſion for an 
me, W'admonition of this kind, becauſe among us, 
wa- it is a common error to let flax waſte: itſelf 
ling by fermentation. And we are ſo fond of ſoſt - 
to neſs, that for its ſake, in this and every other 
bes article. of management, we give up ſtrength 
fer · ¶ and ſoyndneſs, qualities incomparably more 
as I valuable. The Dutch are on the contrary ſol- 
teen licitous in the firſt place for ſtrength, and will 
di- run every other hazard ſooner than that of 
who weakening the harle.— and indeed the diſpa - 
pro-. ¶ rity is obvious. If your harle is damag'd, or 
s 0 'to ſpeak more properly, half-rotten, there js 
loſs. ¶ no remedy in after-management,— Whereas 
on in by the help of longer graſſing and afterwards 
s flax of the ſoftening engines, too much harſhneſs 
may in a great meaſure be remov'd. The (kill- 
relſe ful drefſer's buſineſs is indeed to avoid both, 
mmeW and if he tries a ſheaf of his flax daily, as di- 
f wa rected in the beginning of this paragraph, he 
' hou cannot err conſiderably, But till by long ex- 
|, tha perience he is ſecur'd againſt miſtakes, tis his 
8 
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| £© beſt'way however, to lean to the fat A 
Fund draw his flax too naps rather than tod 
£ hate-- 5 N ' 21:2 me 
When the!) watering: is over—graſling fal 
Flows immediately upon it. This is nothing 
more than ſpreading out the flax upon di 
© ground, cover'd with ſhort graſs, there tolie 
c till it is dried, bleach'd, and ſoftned ſufficient 
© ly ſor uſe. The ſhorter the graſs, the better 
©'for this purpoſe. If it be of any length it re- 
© tains too much moiſture, after rains and deyy 
© occaſions a ſecond fermentation in- the flax 
© retards the drying of it, and frequently ron 
© the harle. And indeed tho' the operation takes 
© its name from thence, tis not a neceſſary (cir 
© cumſtance that the flax be laid on graſs Dy 
© banks of ſand, or ſtony gravel free from eli 
care perhaps fitteſt for this uſe. Tho lands un- 
der ſhort grals are generally recommended by 
© flax · dreſſers, tis chiefly in oppoſition to plowei 
© grounds, where the flax would be ſullied ani nne 
* diſcoloured. Any dry expoſure free from din tur 
© maybe us'd with ſafety, and among thoſe the ma 
ʒqyarmeſt are the beſt. 
There are but few directions to be given on 
c this head, the moſt material are that the flax 
© be turned frequently every ſecond day or oft 
ner. That due care be had of graſſing it be 
© yond the proper time, which is almoſt as per 
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nicious as watering it too much, and that for 
the fame reaſons—and that when ĩt ĩs taken up 
it be regularly ſorted, and the ſeveral kinds, 
ſeparately tied up in ſheaves. —The twokirſt of 
theſe particulars require no manner of enlarge- 
ment, ſince the practice of turning flax uni- 
verſally prevails, and every body knows that 
the uſual time for graſſing is from a fortnight 
to three weeks, according to the weather, and 
the goodneſs of the flax. —On the third partĩ- 
cular a few words may be neceſſary, becauſe 
ſorting is but little underſtood: among:us.—E 
ſhall therefore conclude, by obſerving to your 
readers, that when the Dutch tie up their flax, 
which they generally do in ſheaves as large as 


b thoſe of corn, they take peculiar care, that the 


flax in every ſheaf be of the ſame length, fine- 
neſs, ſtrength, and ſoftneſs. ---By this caution 
the ſeveral ſtaples are kept aſunder and diſtinct, 
ready to be applied, each to its proper uſe, to 
the great eaſe and advantage of the manufac- 
turers, who according to their different wants, 
may be W ſupplied with every kind. 
T am, &ke. 
R. M. 
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n. XXIV. rege, Nov. 29; vn. , 
Drlleran mat, I 
. e is not any irticle in kan drei 4 
of more importance to the linen m . 
nufacture, than the one I am at preſent to eos 
ſider. The ſucceſs of every ſubſequent operati 5 
Jon on the flax, depends almoſt entirely on god 4 
drying; and notwithftanding the utmoſt cart 
in rippling, watering and graffing, an erm 1 
* hore may diſappoint, at laſe, the dreſſer ami . 
* valuable hopes. 'Tis therefore 2 matter of ſur, 
prize, ſo ſite thought has been hitherto bei, 
ſtow id upon this fubjeR, that no miethod off, - 
© drying fax with ſaſery, has been introduce de. 
miong us. The common way of lying it ef. 
© hurdles, and lighting a fire under them i , 
« fipſt ok Fabjecy to fo many inconventeneies, mn 
* thithow it ſhould at all be dream d of, modi 
more, how it frould meet with fo favourably. _ 
© + reception, as to continue to this day, the g. 
7 prevailing practice of the country, is tom. 4 


perfectly inconceivable. That the ſmoke u. 
its paſſage thro' the flax, muſt infallibly di 
© colour it. That ſeveral ſheaves piled upot 
one another, and, from the ſituation of tl 
© fire, plac'd at different diſtances from its als 
© on, dry unequally.— That therefore of tit 
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ame parcel, one ſheaf muſt be almoſt burnt, 
and another not criſp enough for uſe.—That 
in the ſelf ſame ſheaf, a heat convey'd princt- 
pally by ſmoak, acts conſiderably flower on the 
center, than upon the external parts, —and by 
aneceſſary conſequence, that theſe muſt be en- 
tirely parch'd; before the other is even toler- 
ably dry. — Theſe methinks were obvious 
truths, and which it could have been no diffi- 
cult matter to foreſee. Add to them, the dan - 
ger of firing the whole pile, which by ſad ex 
perience we are taught, is no imaginary one. 
Allow for many ſmaller inconveniencies, 
which will be better apprehended, from the 
* ſequel of this letter; and I fancy you will join 
with me in opinion, that among the many er- 
rors we are guilty of, tis hardly poſſible to ſind 
*a more extraordinary inſtance of bad manage» 
ment. KT 
Had the remedy been far removed from com- 
mon obſervation, it would be ſome apology. 
But to overlook a conveniency for drying of 
daily uſe in other caſes, and which alone could 
WM anſwer all the dreſſer's purpoſes together, is 
unaccountable negligence indeed, and I can- 
not help bluſhing for my countrymen, that 
it ſhould” ſtill-be neceſſary to recommend an 
oven to them, | | 
The main advantages of this convenieney 

2, 
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above all others preſent 3 
© that it would be needleſs to enlarge 
© them » it dries cleanly, equally and quizkly,s 
© ſmall expence and fafely, and is liable to ut 
© objection: But forne advantages there are, ng 
* ways inconfiderable tho” of an inferior kinf 
© which it wilt be proper to take notice of 
Fheſe ariſe chiefly from the peculiar mannetifl i 
© of difpoſing the oven and uſing it, and will be 
© beſt explain'd in a particular defeription of 
© the Dutch drefler's management. 
_ © Thave obfery'd in former letters, that who- 
* ever undertakes flax-drefling in that country 
* provides himſelf with proper houfings. By that 
name, beſides his barns and granaries, you v 
muſt underſtand a working-houſe, where he 2 
breaks his flax and ſcutches it. The uſual di- 
© taenfions of this place, are in the clear thirty 
© feet by fourteen, ſometimes larger where great 
* bafinefs is carried on, but ſeldom, if ever, le, 
© Care is taken that the whale be well lighted, 
© and conveniently laid out to receive the 
pres and at the time I6ave room for ſeunch: . 
ing. In this houſe, and at one end of it, the 
© &efſer builds his oven within a large eapacion! 
chimñey, to prevent all danger of firing tht 
place. This ſituation faves bim labour, tis 
© flax when dried, is ready and at hand, and be 
* 0008995 it to tlie bra without exponde; and 


, — 
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this F mention as the firſt of thoſe advantages, 
«which may be obtain'd by alittle (kill 1 


good oeconomy. 
He ſecures a ſecond, and more 3 


© one, by proportioning exactly the ſize and 
capacity of his oven, to the dimenſions of his 
© work-houſe. When the flax is warm and criſp 
© it works with greater eaſe, and conſequently, 
at lower rates, and, in other reſpects alſo, to 
more advantage. As it cools, and gives, it 
again grows tough, requires more ſtreſs and 
time under the break, cuts frequently by the 
violence which then becomes neceſſary in the 
(ſtroak, runs more to tow of courſe, is charg'd 
* with a higher price for labour, and is conſider- 
' ably worfe. Hence the dreſſer takes peculiar 
care to bring his flax in full criſpneſs to break, 
and builds his oven fo, that in one day he may 
work off what it has dried in the foregoing 

night. By this means the bunn is always brittle, 
flies off with few light ſtroaks, and leaves the 
* harſe ſound and in perfect ſtrength. 

At their rate of working, an oven of fifteen 
feet long, ten feet wide, and five feet high, will 
* keep as many hands employ'd one day, as can 
© be conveniently difpoes'd of in the work-houfe 
above · mention d. And I believe our people 
be vill imagine, that they have upon thoſe terms, 
nd an heavy 1 to go through. In our ſlovenly 
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„way of doing bulineſs, half the quantity 


< would be too much for twice the hands: {6 
« great are the advantages of ſkill _ Toe 


© management! 


© It will be neceſſary to chores that the 

© Dutch, as an improvement upon the former 

© caution, never draw two ſheaves together, 

© They take them ſingly from the oven, as they 

* want them, and give them all the benefit of 

© what little heat remains as long as they can 
© ſpare them from the break. 

© Before Iprocecd to other circumſtances of 

© their practice, ſince I have given the dimenſ:- 


| © ons of the oven, it will be proper to finiſh the 


© deſcription of it. From the ſize of it, it muſt be 

* ſtronger than the bakers, well roof d, tho- 
roughly ſecur'd, and ſhut with a wooden door, 

© The entrance may be in every oven equal- 
* juſt large enough to admit a man with toler 
© able caſe. 

© To return — The next thing the Dutch 
provide for, is, to ſave the charge of firing. 


In the firſt heating of the oven there is no 
room for this, and proper fuel muſt be had; 
but when once they have begun to break and 


* ſcutch, the dirt and ſtraws, which are beat out 
© of the flax in working, ſerve them ever after, 
© without any additional Cxpence z and each par- 


cel affords firing for the next, in a regular ſuo 
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FL ceſion,'till the whole is dried. Theſe little arts 
: 2 and ſeemingly inconſiderable inſtances of good 
i © 6economy give the Dutch ſo much advantage 
PTY oer us, that I muſt beg leave to remind your 
( readers, that they deſerve more of their atten- 
ner don than perhaps they have hitherto beſtow'd 
er vpon them. In buſineſs of this kind, where 
hey the profits are neceſſarily ſmall, waſte muſt᷑ be 

felt, be it ever ſo trifling in appearance; and 
accumulated, and continual waſte muſt infals 
' libly end in ruin, though each particular taken 
' ſingly and aſunder, is perhaps too minute = 
' obſervation. 

"Of this kind, more eſpecially than any 
other, is the waſte of time and labour. Fhree 
or four minutes hoſt: cannot woll be! charg' din 
an account, much leſs! the miſapplicatiom of 
' a lirtle Rrengely; and yet multüphy theſe mi 
nutes into hours, or increaſe the waſte of ſp 
' rits tin it becomes wearineſs and the plain 
palpable loſs upon the whole, will give ſuffici- 
ent evidence how much was loſt by parcels. 

The Dutch are aware of this more than any 
nation under heaven, and therefore lay out all 
* their art in ſaving time and labour. In the eaſe 
before us they kindle” the fire in the oven early 
in the evening ſome hours before the work 
is over. The fweepings of the flax are ſoon 
throw m in and lighted, and the oven heats and 
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* cools again ſufficiently before the breaks and 
ſcutches are laid by: Tis ready to be fill 


© when the buſineſs of that day is ended, and 
© when the next begins, tis again ready to be 


drawn, —not a minute is loſt in the whole 


round, and the work proceeds in a regular ſue- 


© ceſſion no where interrupted, 
© Iſhall conclude by informing the flax- dreſ- 
© ſer; that his oven is then of a proper heat, 
© whena man can ſtand in it without uneaſinels, 
© 'Thisis the rule in Holland, and 'tis an advantage 
© peculiar to the oven, that the heat of it can be 
© thus exactly meaſured. Kilns or ſtoves cannot 


vith equal certainty be tried; their heat is M. 


-- o 


© riable and unſteady, and, for that reaſon,dange- 
© rous and unfit for flax: which, to collect the 
© whole purport of this letter into one general 
© afſertion, can no where elſe be dried ſo ren 
Iy as in an oven.“ $527] 
* am, Ke. | 

| R. M. 


No XXXv. Tueſday, Dec. the 6th, 1737 


+GENTLEMEN, | 


I Obſerv'd in my laſt letter, thee the quan 


tity of flax, which the Dutch dreſſet 
c Fe and ſcutches in a day, is, in proportion 
to the number of hands employ'd by him, con. 


* fiderably larger, than that which we ſhoult 
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and bere expect to have wrought off in the ſamo 
ine eme — That this, difference in the diſpatch of 
buſineſs, ariſeth chiefly from the eri ſpneſs of 
o be the flax, when it is laid under the break; and 
hole there fore will ſubſiſt no longer than till our 
people are prevail d upon to dry as they do, 
and uſe an oven. The narrow compaſs, with- 
ref. in which Jam confind, to ſuit my letters to 
the dimenſions of your paper, allow'd of no 
jez ' enlargement 3 and this aſſertion, however. it 
'deſerv'd it, I had not room particularly to 

abe explain, much leſs to ſupport, by Proper 

not argument. 

Dive me leave therefore, to. reſume it, and, 

(zz it is of the greateſt importance to the manu- 

the facture, to improve upon it, by ſhewing more 

ral MW minutely in what proportion the Dutch ex- 

& WM ceed us in diſpatch. 

A penny is the conſtant price paid i in Hol- 
and to the undertaker, for breaking and 
ſeutehing flax by wholeſale, — ſomething leſs 
therefore to the journeyman, — and yet *tis 
common in the latter, to prefer payment by 
the pound, to the uſual wages of the country 
twenty pence a day.—'Tis therefore evident, 
that the journeyman flax-dreſſer among them, 
breaks and ſcutches ſingly above oy 
pounds of flax. 

Our people on the contrary chuſe to re- 
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© ceive their daily wages, which ſeldom exceet WM 
nine pence, never ten, rather than be paid u p 
* cording to the quantity wrought off, tho fine þ 
© farthings is the loweſt price given any where e 
in Ireland by the pound. Our dreſſer, there: M* 
fore upon the faireſt calculation, breaks and hi 
© ſautches but eight pounds of flax a dy, ſe 
and the quantities of work perform'd by der 
© ſame hands, in the ſame time, are to one an- 
© other in the amazing diſproportion of two and 
© a half to one. | 
© The facts are indiſputable, and the eonclu- 
ſion, how ſurprizing ſoever it may ſeem, fairly 
© and regularly drawn. Three parts in five of 
© the ſtrength and labour of our dreſſers ar 
6 plainly miſapplied, and for want of good cop- 
*veniencies to facilitate * works — 
© waſted. 
II believe, I need not La FO. 
© obſerve that a manufacture carried on under 
© fuck preſſures —difadvantages is an expreflion 
© of too weak a meaning can never flouri(h; ti 
rather a wonder it ſhould live, and ſupport it 
_ © ſelf, tho' faintly, againſt the weight and rival- 
© ſhip of a people equally remarkable for oeco- 
* nomy and induſtry. However, to do common 
* juſtice to the argument, indulge me for a mo- 
ment longer, and give me leave to ſet it in an 
* ther light. 
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Our labourer can afford to work for ten 
i pence, and provided he receive daily that ſmall 
( pittance, can maintain himſelf and family with 
' caſe —The Hollander to the fame purpoſes 
(wants twice that ſum, and therefore muſt earn 
his two pence for the other's penny. At pre- 
' ſent he does more than this, - good convenĩ - 
{ encies, and ſuperior {kill in the ready uſe of 
them, enable him to underwork us conſider 
(ably beyond that proportion. But ſuppoſe 
' our dreſſers equally well provided, give them 
the ſame dexterity,—and that a few years ex- 
( perience will beſtow, the tables immediately 
are turn'd. Our flax muſt come cheaper from 
the break and ſcutches by one half, and they, 
inſtead of us, be reduc'd to ſtreights and ſhifts 
to ſupport a decaying manufacture. 

Could our journeymen hereafter, as theirs 
actually do, work off twenty pounds of flax a- 
day, they might afford their labour for a half - 
penny per pound; three parts in five of the 
preſent price would be taken off without pre- 
judice to them, and by proportionable improve · 
ment in other branches of the manufacture, 
our eloths would come cheaper to the market, 
than from any other country under heaven. 
According to the uſual computation that 
three quarters of the current price of linens is 
the purchaſe of labour only; our manufactur- 
T 
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© the wages paid in Holland, can with equal in- 
© duſtry and ſkill, underwork the Dutch five 


© and thirty pounds in every hundred. A de. 6 

* duftion which whenever they are forc'd upon p 

© tis impoſſible they ſhould carry on their ci 
© trade. { 

©L won't indeed pretend to vouch for t br 
exactneſs of that computation. —Tis no ea 21 
matter to ſtrike a medium upon the ſeveralM* of 


c ſtaples, and determine what part of the whole ir 
© price ſhould be charg'd on the materials; and th 
© how much remains, as the produce of mere l:M* or 
© bour, But certain I am, that in fine cloths, the ft 
© eſtimate is conſiderably too low: the proportiMW he 
© on between the worth of the materials in theii co 
native ſtate, and their value afterwards, when tai 
© manufactur'd and improv'd, is in linens of the 
* fineſt ſtaple, as ten, twenty, or perhaps mot ef. 
© to one, and therefore there at leaſt, the arguM* the 
© ment carries its full weight, and with a litt the 
* oeconomy and induſtry, we may underſell ti un 
* Dutch a great deal more than thirty five pe to 
cent. 
* To confirm this afſection—which I hope 
* may be of uſe to encourage the methods! pro 


© poſe for the future management of flax. Gi tit, 
* me leave to obſerve further from my laſt- lax 
that it is not only by miſapplying the ſtrengtny *1 
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(and labour of our people, that we ſuffer in 


. bal 
Miche articles before-us.—But beſides, and that 
| fie conſiderably by the waſte committed on the 


\ de dax, for want of thorough drying, and a pro- 
pon, WM per criſpneſs. We are now oblig'd to uſe for- 
their cible and repeated ſtrokes in breaking, or to 
' ſpeak more properly to pound rather than 
break the harle. This weakens and impairs it, 
and belides deprives it of its proper length, one 
of the moſt valuable qualities it has. In break- 
ing the force is applied croſs-wiſe, and athwart 
the grain, and therefore where it is too great, 
or too long continued, bruiſeth and cuts the 
' fibres 3 which afterwards in going thro* the 
heckles, ſnap where they are weakeſt, and of 
courſe fall into tow. Tis impoſlible to aſcer- 
"tain this damage, but at a gueſs, I ſhould 
imagine that by this unhappy, tho* neceſſary 
note effect of bad drying, we may heckle off from 
the ſame flax, one part in four more tow, than 
itte the dreſſer does in Holland. —If fo, our loſs 
| chef under this head is conſiderably enhanc'd. Or 
to ſet the ſame aſſertion in a more comfortable 
light, *tis upon this ſuppoſition in our power, 
'by a little charge to lower our preſent prices, 
without any diminution to the owner's pro- 
ae * fit, by encreaſing the quantity of vendible good 
fax, dreſs'd out of the ſame parcel. 
{I cannot leave any thing with the readers 
T 2 
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* more likely to encourage them, and therefor 
© ſhall conelude by this general view of th 
* whole argument. We waſte by the preſen 
* miſapplication of our labour, three parts in fiy 
* of the dreſſer's induſtry. — We loſe one pa 
in ten nearly of our flax. And yet we ſtan 
* our ground, tho' with difficulty againſt th 
* Dutch, — Suppoſe theſe evils remedied, an( 
* what muſt be the conſequence—'tis ſo plai 
* a one, that it is almoſt impertinence to dra 
it. But it is at the ſame time of fo encoura 
ging a nature that I cannot forbear inſerting i 
dat length. The Dutch muſt be obliged to givt 
© up the linen - trade, Which it will be impoſlibl 
*for them to carry on with any profit, when 
ever we have learn'd how to huſband ou 
advantages.“ 
1 am, &c. 
MY 


ec, the 13th, 1737 


GENTLEMEN, | 
4 HE inſtrument made uſe of to break 
6 flax, is pretty much the ſame in thi 


© country and in Holland. However, as there i 
© ſome difference in the make, and more in the 
manner of applying it, I thought it neceſſ⸗ 
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o prefix a draught of the Dutch break “* to 
he directions in this letter; becauſe words 
annot convey ſo clean and diſtin& a notion 
of machines, as the reader ought to have be- 
ore him,. when he is to be taught the uſe of 
hem. It is obſervable at firſt ſight, that the 
break conſiſts of two main parts, the one fix'd, 
the other moveable upon a joint : both theſe 
are in every other reſpect the ſame, compoſed 
of three thin boards, call'd knives, and com- 
monly made of beach, fram'd lengthways, and 
at ſmall diſtances from each other, into ſtrong 
pieces of ſolid timber. Theſe two ſimilar parts 
are plac'd the one above the other in the break, 
the moveable part uppermoſt, and in ſuch a ſi- 
tuation that its knives, when it is let down, fall 
into the interſtices or diſtances between thoſe 
of the fix'd or lower part. This lower part 
ſtands at a convenient height above the ground, 
upon four ftrong feet, and the upper is pro- 
vided with a handle C to raiſe and let it down 
again. This alternate motion breaks the flax, 
which by the weight and action of the leaver 
is forcibly preſſed againſt the knives, ſqueezed 
into the interſtices between them, thereby 
*ſplit, and diſpoſed more readily to part with. 
its bunn in ſcutching. 


® Yide Plate J. 
* 
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From. this ſhort deſcription of the inſtry. 
© ment, and of its action on the flax, tis ob. 
© vious to collect, that the diſtances between the 
* knives ſhould not very much exceed the 


_ » © thickneſs of the knives themſelves. —The flax 


* would then, inſtead of being ſqueez'd and ſplit 
© between them, be bruis'd only by their edges, 
© and, as it aften happens by bad breaks, or the 
© unſkillful uſe of them, cut thro' and made un- 
© fit for uſe. | 

The ſame evil conſequence would follow 
* if the knives had liberty to fall too far into 
© one another. The flax in that caſe would 
* drag, reſiſt the edges with great force, and re- 
ceive conſiderable damage. Tis therefore care- 
© fully provided in well proportioned breaks, 
that the ſolid piece of timber D, ſhould reach 
© down almoſt to the edges of the knives inſert. 
ed in it, and ſtop their deſcent in time. 

* Theſe are cautions worth attending to, in 
the make and proportions of the inſtrument, 
An the uſe of it there is another which de- 
© ſerves peculiar notice, and has hitherto eſcaped 


© our dreſſers. 
© Tis not the ſtroke that breaks the flax, 


© more or leſs it always injures it, and where it 
© is ſtrong and ſmart, and the flax does not give 
* way immediately, it muſt inevitably cut it. 
The experiment is eaſy— ſtretch the flax 


* 
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tight over the knives at A, then tye it that it 
©may not yield, and two or three ſmart ſtrokes 
vill ſnap it fairly. The ſqueezing of the flax 
between the knives is the thing that breaks it. 
The preſſure there is lateral, and tends to 
* ſplit the harle, and not to cut it. It ſhould 
therefore be the intention of the dreſſer, to 
© make the ſtroke as eaſy, and the preſſure as 
great as poſlible, and this the Dutch attain by 
# a proper poſition of the flax. 

© Tis well known, from the firſt principles 
of mechanics, that in its fall, the leaver acts 
with more velocity and greater force at A than 
it does at B. That the ſtroke there is incom- 
parably ſmarter and more violent, and by the 
' foregoing obſervation, has therefore a greater 
f tendency to damage and cut the flax. On the 
other hand, the preſſure there is leaſt—ends 
* with the ſtroke,—-and can neither be conti- 
nued or encreas d. Hence when the flax is 
* plac'd at A, as our dreſſers always place it, 
the whole operation is perform'd in the moſt 
© pernicious way — without preſſure, which a- 
lone can ſplit the harle, and by ſtrokes conti- 
' nually repeated, which inevitably bruiſe and 
cut it. 

© The reverſe is true at B, the ſtroke is weak 
and flow, and the preſſure—or to ſpeak more 


* intelligibly to ſome—the ſqueezing as great as 
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* poſlible. The Dutch therefore, in oppoſition 
to our practice, always break their flax at B. 
* ſtand with their faces to the joint, raiſe the 
© leaver with their left hand at C, and place the 
© flax and turn it under the break as near as 
may be to the center of its motion. 
© I have been more particular than uſual in 
* explaining the mechaniſm of this inſtrument, 
© becauſe I am afraid it has hitherto been little 
* underſtood : had our dreſſers apprehended the 
© nature of its action, and the only rational 
© intention of applying it to the flax, they 
< would certainly not have us'd it as they do—in 
© a way, that in the ſtrongeſt manner counter: 
acts all the purpoſes of flax-dreſſing. Indeed 
if the method in uſe among us were more ex- 
* peditious than the other, one might imagine 
our people had been tempted to break ſtoven- 
© ly, in order to break quickly ; but as the very 
© reverſe is true — and the Dutch beſtow but 
© three or four ſtrokes at moſt on each end of 
* every handful, while we toil at the ſame quan- 
© tity a tedious while, —*tis impoſlible to aſcribe 
our conduct to any other cauſe, than a pat- 
* pable miſtake of the end and deſign of break- 
ing. 4 
"I hope therefore to be excus'd for enlarging 
on this head, and beg leave to repeat it to your 
readers, that to break flax, is properly to ſplit 
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the harle, in order to get out the bunn - that 
this is performed by the break, no otherwiſe 
than by preſſing the flax between the knives, 
©and that therefore bringing down their edges 
(with great ſmartneſs and velocity upon it, can - 
'not anſwer the intention half ſo well, as 
'a ſlow, continued and ſtrong preſſure, which 


can only be attain'd in the Dutch method. 
* I ſhall conclude this letter by ' obſerving, 


that whenever we uſe the break as they do, 
(we may then without any danger make it 
' conſiderably larger; theirs are ſo, longer much 


than ours and weightier, and upon that account 


(work off more flax in the ſame time. As we 
' uſe theſe inſtruments at preſent, tis well in- 
(deed that they are light, - they do leſs miſ- 
chief than otherwiſe they would. But as ſoon 
'as we are pleaſed to imitate the Dutch flax- 
' dreſſer in the management, we may do it alſo 
in the dimenſions of his break. It will perform 
more when it is larger, and do it ſafely when 
it is ſkillfully employ'd.' 
Tam, &c. 
R. M. 


The reader will be glad to know that he may 
ſee a Dutch break among the Society's machines 
in the vaults of the parliament-houſe. The pro- 
portions between its ſeveral parts are the ſame 


- 
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as in the draught, and its length, about fo 
feet. 


N 2 XXRXVII. Tueſday, Dec. 20th, 1737. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
g HEN the flax is ſufficiently ſplit by th 
: break, 'tis the dreſſer's next buſineſs ti 


clear it of the bunn: this is done by ſcutching 
* which is nothing more than beating the fla 
* downwards and along the grain, to looſen ang 
throw off the broken parts of the bunn whict 
* ſtill adhere to the harle. 

© There are, however, in this eaſy operatior 
© ſome cautions worth attending to, and in ou 
manner of performing it ſome errors to be 
*noted, which will engage me to be more par 
© ticular in my directions, than the plainneſs o 
© the ſubject ſeems at firſt ſight to demand; ane 
© to make them more intelligible, I have pro 
* cur'd a draught of the Dutch tools, + which 
differ conſiderably from ours, and are in the 
© ſame proportion better. 

I have frequently obſery'd, in the courſe 
© theſe directions, that the material caution 1 
flax · dreſſing, is to fave the harle from any vi 
* olent action on its fibres, croſs-wiſe, ane 
* athwart the grain; and I have endeavour' 

+ Vide Plate II. 
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e more earneſtly to inculcate this leading 
principle, not only as it contains an epitome 
pf the whole art, but beſides, and chiefly be- 
auſe it ſeems to have eſcap'd our dreſſers, 
yho in ſome degree or other, counteract it 
hitherto in every operation on their flax. 
©Tis indeed impoſlible in breaking, and in 
ſcutching, to prevent all ſtreſs of this pernici- 
ous kind upon the harle. All that can be done 
is to leſſen it as much as poſſible, and to direct 
the greater part of that preſſure, which the flax 
muſt neceſſarily undergo, laterally, and along 
the grain: but this is itſelf a motive to great- 
er care, and more than ordinary caution—for 
ſince theſe operations perform'd with the ut- 
moſt nicety are {till liable to danger, they can- 
not fail of being eminently hurtful, where 
they are attended with additional diladvan- 
tages from bad inſtruments, or the unſkillful 
* ule of them. . | 0 

* How little of this caution appears in the 
method of breaking which prevails among us, 
had occaſion particularly to conſider in my 
1a{t— and I hope the importance of the ſub- 
ject will excuſe me, for being equally parti- 
cular upon the other point at preſent. 

Our drefſers ſuſpend their fax over one 
board, and ſcuich it with another of a ſquare 
or oblong form which carries a ſtrait edge, 
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© andis generally very narrow. In this method 
© every circumſtance is in ſome degree an er- 
* ror, and attended with real evils, or at leaſt 
© with inconveniencies. Above all; the make 
© and figure of the ſcutch is deſtructive in the 


_ © higheſt ſenſe. A handful of flax, when it 


© hangs freely, as it does in ſcutching, ſpreads 
* itſelf unequally; the threads lie cloſe and full 
© towards the middle, thin and ſcatter'd at the 
© fides.—In this ſtate the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
* handful are in ſtrength very different from 
© each other, and the middle will reſiſt a ſtroke, 
* which would ſnap all the ſtraggling threads on 
*either ſide. However a ſquare or oblong 
* ſcutch ſtrikes with equal force on every part, 
and comes down upon the ſides with the ſame 
violence as on the middle. The conſequence is 
plain. Every ſtroke tears the ſcatter'd thread: 
© it meets with, and as others ſpread into their 
* place, the next fall of the ſcutch ſnaps them, 
and the waſte of flax goes regularly on to the 
end of the operation. This alone were worth 
preventing, but the evil extends farther. —The 
ends of the flax neceſſarily riſe in ſcutching, 
* when a ſtrait edge comes ſmartly down upon 
* them.—— If therefore the inſtrument be nar- 
© row, they lap themſelves about it, reſiſt the 
*ſtroke, and yield only as they break. That 
* theſe are not imaginary objections to our me- 


— 
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od Wl * thod, any one may be convinc'd by obſery- 
r: ing the quantity of broken threads which lie 
aſt among the bunn after this operation. Some 
ke WW part indeed of that deſtruction may be aſerib d 
he W to the exceſſive violence with which our ſcutch- 
it ers lay about them; perhaps a little to a few | 
ds unguarded ſtrokes which now and then may 
all light upon the board, over which the flax is laid, 
he and bruiſe the harle between both edges: but 
ne certainly the greater portion of the evil lies 
vhere I have laid it, and proceeds from the im · 
proper figure of our ſcutches. Every part of 
our management is wrong, but that emphati- 
cally ſo. 

* The Dutch however guard againſt eyery 
* inconveniency together, and as it is their wiſ- 
dom never do neglect the ſmalleſt. The laſt; 
how inconſiderable ſoever it may ſeem, has gi- 
ven riſe to a machine delineated figure iſt. At 
conſiſts of a thin board, with a large notch A 
eut into one ſide of it, erected prependicularly 
* upon a frame, which may be of any ſhape, pro- 
1c Wl © vided it have weight to keep it ſteady. —Iwthis 
7, M * notch they hang their flax, which by that ſi- 
a I © tuation is ſecured from the danger of an un- 
„vary blow: tis impoſlible the ſcutch ſhould 
e fall upon the harle in that dangerous poſition, 
t © where, as it is ſupported, it reſiſts more for- 
P U 
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and breadth of their ſcutch, which as in figure 
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© cibly, and cuts alſo more readily. —Beſides az Ml © 
© convenient inſtruments generally anſwer more Wl *« 
© ends than one together, the dreſſer's ſtroke is 
directed by this machine, his hand protected a; 
© he holds the flax, and his eaſe provided for, 
© by making it of ſuch a height, that he can do W 1: 
* his buſineſs ſitting. 

© The other and greater evils which attend 
© our method, the Dutch prevent by the ſhape 


© 2d is nearly circular, and in diameter little leſs 
© than eighteen inches. The greateſt force of 
© ſuch an inſtrument falls exactly where it can 
do leaſt damage,—on the thickeſt part of the 
© whole flax; ſince as the dreſſer holds it by the 
© handle, A, its greateſt action is at B or C, and 
«© exerts itſelf on the very middle of the handful, 
The middle therefore, as it is the ſtrongeſt, 
© bears the brunt of what little ſtroke there is, 
© for the Dutch do not beat the harle with 
© the unruly violence of our unſkillful people, M *<- 
and the looſe ſtraggling threads about the ſides N. pos 
© feel no ſtreſs, but curl gently round the edges N ent 
© of the ſcutch, and fall down again unhurt. Nang 
©-Tis the ſame with the ends of flax which fro. 
© riſe upon the ſtroke, they cannot lap them- I. 2d 
c ſelves about an inſtrument of that make and dry 


* ſize, but when they riſe, riſe againſt a broad . tect 
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well poliſh d plane, occaſion no reſiſtance, but 
ore drop Lack ſmoothly and uninjur'd.“ 


e is Jam, &c. 
d as R. M. 
or, | 


dl NO XENVIIL, Tueſday, Dec. 27, 1737. 


end GENTLEMEN, 
ape He, in my former letters follow'd the 
Dutch dreſſers, in the progreſs of their 
leſs N operations upon flax, 'tis time, in this, to re- 
of M*tura to the feed, which becomes their next im- 
can N * mediate care. *Tis true indeed, that after 
the W* ſcutching, the flax in Holland undergoes as it 
the does here the heckles, and beſides, the fining 
ind WJ © mills, which we are ſtrangers to in Ireland; but 
ful. as this is a diſtin and ſeparate trade, and a- 
eſt, ¶ mong them performed by other hands, the 
is, ¶ common dreſſer's buſineſs with his flax is over, 
ith N and his attendance now beſtow'd upon his ſeed. 
le, This, your readers will remember, was diſ- 
des ¶ pog'd of from the ripples into ſtanch conveni- 
ges ent granaries, there laid up ſafely in the boles, 
rt N and air'd from time to time, to preſerve it 
ich from damps, or other injury. Tis neceſſary to 
madd at preſent, that theſe floors are kept as 
nd . dry as poſſible, and with the utmoſt nicety pro- 
ad N tected from all moiſture, otherwiſe their ſeed 
' muſt be laid proportionably thiner to be ſafe, 
U 2 
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and occupy abundantly more room whereas Wl ; 
by extraordinary caution, the Dutch may al- 
* low themſelves more latitude in this, as the. 
*. dimenſions of their granaries, and the quanti-M , | 
ties of their ſeed require it.—However they . 
* ſeldam exceed four and twenty inches, and 
chuſe to ſpread it thiner where they can. T 
The ſeveral branches of flax · dreſſing, men- 
tion'd in theſe papers generally take up'three 


c 
*manths—fo dong therefore the feed lies by % 
*untouch'd, except an advantageous market, a « 
it fometimes happens, calls for greater dil c, 
gence: then indeed the flax is thrown aſide, « 
and the ſeed attended in the firſt place, but . 
ade general rule is otherwiſe, and in common 
* caſes, the flax has the precedence. = 
Imention this as an-ipftance of the Dutch « ., 
geconomy, which can never be too often re 
*;commended. The ſeed receives no damage h/ ... 
remaining in the boles three months, and tte. 


© winter ſeafon-which ſucceeds, is as convenient 
© for:thrething as the beſt; in ſthe mean while : 
the flax isready dreſt, and fitted for the market} ce 
uithout interruption or delay. I have already tn 
obſerv'd that theſe arts of huſbanding their th 
time, and doing things in a regular ſucceſſion, 
* give the Dutch an advantage over us, not tt 
be compenſated; and which therefore they 
vill / certainly retain, till we imitate their con. 


this hurry, that every dealer in flax among us 


duct. I beg leave to repeat the obſervation— 
and apply it to the caſe before us.—The ſe- 
©yeral branches of their buſineſs are diſpos'd in 
ſo natural an order, that no one' interferes 
with any other, but each is carried on without 
hurry. Their flax by early ſowing is fit for pul- 
ling by the beginning of July,—rippled by the 
middle, or the latter end of it, - at the height 
'of the watering ſeaſon, —when the flax fer- 
ments moſt kindly and moſt readily, drawn 
“again and graſs'd ſufficiently, early in Sep- 
tember, — and rough dreſs'd by the break and 
' ſcutches ſometime in October: till then in 
common caſes there is no great demand for 
ſeed time remains ſufficient to threſh and 
' clean it before ſpring,—at a ſeaſon of the year 
when nothing elſe could be ſo well attended 
Hand then this buſineſs goes on ſpeedily 
and ſmoothly, without avocation or diſturb- 
* ance, | 
In our way—any thing is done at any time 
© —as caprice directs, or more generally as ne- 
ceſſity drives us on—we have twenty ſeveral 
things upon our hands together, each of 
* them an impediment to every other, and all 


*of them of courſe done in a hurry and by 
© halves. 


©Tis indeed a main and general reaſon of 
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carries on three or four trades at once. T 


1 « not poſlible he ſhopld do his buſineſs leiſurely, WM « 

f and in good order, who is husbandman, flax iſ « 

, Gelten weaver, and perhaps bleacher alſo at 

« one time: but with this leading evil, many 

©-Qthers act as cancurrent cauſes--above all the 

* imprudent practice of ſtacking flax and ſeed to- 

* gether,which throws the care of both upon the 

« dreſſer at the ſame individual inſtant, divides I « 

© his induſhry, and by a neceſſary conſequence . 

diſturbs it. I have attack d this practice upon I «| 

f other principles before, but were there no 

© other i inconyeniency attending it, this alone, 

c that it infallibly brings on two diſtin articles I «- 
. of buſineſs, and each of them ſufficient to em- 

* ploy the undivided labours of a family, is e- 

* nough without any other reaſon to explode it. 

Tis another conſequence of the ſame pra- 

* tice nothing leſs pernicious than the former, © <1 

that ſeparating the flax and ſeed, where they 

© haye been ſtack'd together till the ſpring, is 

« generally perform'd by common threſhing. 

There is not leiſure for tedious operations 

6 rippling off the boles, and then preſſing out 

the ſeed—ſeaſons will not wait, but when they 

« call muſt be immediately obey'd : diſpatch is 

© the only thing conſidered, and the quickeſt 

methods mult be us d. however deſtructive to 
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] don't know whether it be worth my while, 
to prove that the flail damages the flax. It 
© muſt occur to any one who has ſeen its action 
upon ſtraw, that it cannot be otherwiſe—when 
that has been ſeverely threth'd it is hardly fit 
for uſe, and certainly an inſtrument which 
tears and cuts the one, muſt in proportion alſo 
* weaken and impair the other. But this you 
vill give me leave to mention, that the flail 
' toſſes and diſorders it, and entails double la- 
bour on the dreſſer, when he comes to ſort it 
' afterwards : as alſo that this inftrument never 
threſhes clean, and occaſions a conſiderable 
* waſte of ſeed. 

As the ſeveral obſervations in this paper, have 
jed me by degrees to ſupport the practice of 
the Dutch, in laying up their ſeed in granaries 
till the flax is dreſt, in oppoſition to a method, 
* which has of late prevail'd among us. — Give 
me leave further to take notice, that when 
© their dreſſers have leiſure to attend their ſeed, 
© they find in their cloſe ſtanch granaries, the 
* whole quantity that they there depoſited. *Tis 
* true the ripeſt boles, where the flax has not 
been pull'd too green, open and ſhed their 
* ſeed, but it lies ſecyrely on the floor, and is 
* as ſafe without the bole, as it could have been 


within it. In our darling method of ſtacking 
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flax unrippled, whatever ſheds is loſt: the 
© ripeſt, drieſt boles come empty to the bary, 
© while the beſt and fineſt ſeed is nn in the 
* haggard. 
Having ſufficiently, I hope, juſtified the prac- 
© tice of the Dutch,—laying up their ſeed in 
© granaries,—'tis now time to bring it out, in 
© order to ſeparate it from the boles, and clean 
Cit: in the latter, as they are nicely” curious, 
ſo I intend to be particular, and therefore re- 
© ſerve all directions on that head to be laid to- 
gether in my next. This letter I ſhall con- 
* clude, by a ſhort account of the former ope- 
© ration, which requires no comment orenlarge- 
ment. 

* The boles are broke by horſes, drove over 
them as they lie three feet deep or there- 
© abouts, upon an even floor pay'd with brick 
or ſtone: ſometimes, to make more haſte, they 
* drag an heavy cart behind them; at other 
times they work alone hood-wink'd, tied head 
* and tail to one another in a circle. In either 
© way the operation is the ſame, they tread the 
© ſeed out of the boles, and that they may not 
© injure it, they and the cart, when it is us d, 
© are equally ſmooth- ſnod. 

This is ſufficient on a practice, which in- 


© cludes no difficulty, I ſhall only add, that on 


13 
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/ the a ſmooth bard floor, I have tried an heavy rol- 
ling ſtone, with very tolerable ſucceſs.” — 


n the Jam, &c. 
R. M. 


NO XXXIX. Tueſday, January the 3d. 
1738. 


GENTLEMEN, 

| As there is no crop that ſuffers more from 
to. A weeds: tis of great importance in flax- 
on- © huſbandry, to cleanſe the feed from pernicious 
pe. mixtures of all foreign ones. The Dutch ac- 
ge- cordingly are xemarkably curious in this point 
. neglect no poſſible caution, and ftick at no ex- 
ver © pence. I promis d in my laſt to lay before your 
re- readers a diſtindt and particular account of the 
ick method they purſue; and, todo it in the com- 
ey paſs of one paper, twill be neceſſary to huſ- 
ir band every part of it. I ball therefore con- 
ad I © five myſelf ſtrictiy to my taſk, and make no 
er other obſervations on the ſubject, but ſuch as 
he MI © ariſe out of it immediately, and conduce di- 
ot | © realy to give a clearer notion of their ma- 
d, nagement, and of the ſeveral purpoſes intend- 

* ed by the ſeveral parts of it. 
1- Wind, in all countries and all caſes, is the 
n chief inſtrument in cleaning ſeeds ; as they 
are every one of them intrinſically heavier 
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© than the coats, huſks or boles, in which they 
© are contained; the ſame force, applied to both 
* carries them to different diſtances, in propor. 
© tion to their weight, and conſequently parts 
* them, Tis however true, that wind, acting 
naturally, is an inſtrument attended with a 
great many inconveniencies : it blows not con- 
* ſtantly, and frequently diſappoints the dref- 
* ſer in his time of utmoſt need—when it does, 
it is not always in the beſt direction to anſwer 
* the ſituation of his barns and without doors, 
except it be attended with fair weather, tis 
© entirely uſeleſs to his purpoſe—Beſides, when 
*its force can be applied in the beſt way, 'tis 
even then not equal; but generally acts by 
_ © ſudden blaſts, which, tis well known, diſor- © 
der the whole work, and occaſion a conſide- * 
© rable waſte of ſeed. | er 
To avoid theſe inconveniencies—— The its 

© Dutch have invented a machine, delineated 
* fig. 1. + which creates an artificial wind, uni- * 
* form and ſteady in its action — and always = *' 


« ready at command. | lo 
The active part of this engine is a fan, de- * 
ſeribed in fig. 2. which by its circular mo- .“ 
© tion on its axis, affords a wind, in ſtrength 5 
* proportionable to the velocity with which it A 


moves, and therefore capable, another fa- 
t Vide Plate III. 


* 
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{yourable circumſtance, of ſeveral degrees of 
force, as the dreſſer finds convenient. 


both 

_ This fan is inclos'd in a large box or caſe 
por. a 

_ K, L. and occupies one half of it; ſeparately 


Gin, deſcribed, and in a different view in fig. 3 
th z It is ſuſpended freely on its axis, and turn'd 
'by the handle A. The other half of the box 
Iref, is empty and receives the ſeed, as it falls from 
oes, the hopper B, on a ſloping floor, viſible at C. 
Along this the ſeed ſlides out of the machine 
ors, at D, while the boles and lighter dirt are car- 
ti: ried out by the violence of the wind at E. 
© This is a general account of the operation. 
tig The fan creates a wind, more or leſs vio- 
lent, at the diſcretion of the dreſſer. This 
or. vind acts forcibly as it is confined within the 
de. vinnow, and always in the fame direftion— 
'lengthways of the machine from A to E: in 
he its paſſage it meets the ſeed, conſtantly falling 
ed from the hopper, and impels it towards E; 
' nearer or farther from it, according to the 
ys I veight of it: good ſeed however, never goes 
'ſo far as the end of the machine, it comes 
down within the box, and the empty boles 
(and rotten feed are carried out together ſtrait 
th (before the wind. | 
it This would be ſufficient—were it not that 
the contrivance of the hopper is ingeniouſlly 
calculated to ſave labour, and upon that ac- 
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© count deſerves ſome notice. It hangs by ſtring 
© upon four pegs, and moves with little fore 
© which may therefore, without any ſtreſs upo 
© the workman, be communicated to it by th 
© fame hand that moves the fan. To this p 
* poſe a triangular board F, is fixed upon th 
© handle of the fan,and turns along with it. Th 
© angles of this board, in their rotation, pref 
* againſt the lower end of a little lath, incury; 
© ted, as in the figure, which moves freely upoy 
© a peg at G. This end accordingly recedes frot 
© the prefſure towards H, and conſequently tt 
upper end moves the contrary way to I, an 
© by a ſtring that ties them both together, draw 
© the hopper after it, out of its natural ſitua 
tion. When this preſſure ends, and the ſide 
© of the little triangle are next the lath, thi 
© hopper hangs freely, returns to its forme 
© place, and takes the lath along with it, till thi 
© next angle of the little triangle begins to aft 
and ſo alternately as long as the fan moves. 
I need not add, that as the hopper is thus 
© continual agitation, the ſeed ſheds down an 
* ſupplies the fan. The thing is too obvious te 
© be told. 
When the ſeed is well ſeparated from thi 
© boles, by going thro? this engine as often a 
need requires: the next care is to cleanſe i 
from all foreign bodies, which from thel 
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eight could not be carried off by the action 
f the wind. The Dutch begin by the larger 
ind, ſuch as ſtones, clods of earth, and eſpe- 
ally pods of ſeed or roots of plants. Theſe 
re got out by letting the flax-ſeed-thro' a 
jeve, whoſe holes it can run thro” with eaſe, 
hile bodies of a larger bulk are retain'd, and 
hereby ſeparated from it. 
* This operation is ſoon over, but as it does 
not anſwer perfectly in removing all noxious 
eeds even of the larger kind, it is ſucceeded 
by another to compleat what the former has 
begun. The ſieve made uſe of now, has its 
boles of an oval ſhape, and of a ſize juſt ſuf- 
cient to let thro” the fineſt and largeſt flax- 
ſeed. To the oval paſſages, ſeeds of a different 
make cannot accommodate themſelves, and 
except they be conſiderably ſmaller than the 
dimenſions of the holes, thoſe are retain'd in 
this ſecond operation, which had eſcaped the 
former. | 
© Small ſeeds ſtill remain among the flax-ſeed, 
which is therefore put once more into a ſieve, 
but of a different make, and to a different pur- 
poſe : the holes in this are adapted only to let 
out the ſmaller noxious ſeeds, which had gone 
thro' the former operations with the flax-ſeed, 
and are ſifted out in this while the latter 1s re- 
tained, 


* 
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After all this care the Dutch go one ſtep 


* farther, and make uſe of the wire-harp, orffff \ 
© ſcreen, In this, as the flax-ſeed' falls low] 
© from the hopper, it ſlides gently down th 
* lloping plane, and in its motion throws off alli 
© duſt, and every other noxious mixture. Stree | 
* fairy-flax, and other hurtful ſeeds, flip thro . 
© between the wires, and are ſeparated from the, 
* flax-ſeed, which, after this neceſſary operati-: n 
© on, is then, at laſt, as clean as art and induſtry: gr 
4 can make it. ( fir 
7 an, &c. fo 
R. M.. an 


Our ingenious correſpondent has probably fo. 
neglected to procure a draught of the wire. are 
harp, from an opinion that the ſhape and make. fo 
of it are ſufficiently known among us; the og 
malt-fcreen, an inſtrument in common ve, be-: pe 
ing ſo very like it, that they differ in nothing on 
more than in the cloſeneſs of the wires; which gn 
lie at ſmaller diſtances in the wire-harp, than 
in the other. However, for fear any of ou] «© 
readers ſhould want further information, ve har 
think it neceſſary to appriſe them, that there tio 
are among the Society's machines, a flax - ſcreen, ¶ Nh 
in its full dimenſions, and a ſmall model of the pat 
winnow, mentioned in the beginning of tho per 
letter. | call 
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NO XL. Tueſday, January 10th, 1738. 


GENTLEMEN, VEST IE 
'T Mention'd in one of my former letters, a 
J trade carried on ſeparately in Holland, 
and diſtinguiſh'd from common flax-dreſling 
das it is generally underſtood, and manag'd in 


mis kingdom, by the name of fine flax · dreſ- 


ſing. This trade conſiſts only of two branches, 
' fining the flax and heckling it; and yet af- 
' fords abundant employment for many hands, 
(and is attended with ſufficient profits, to be 
made a diſtin& and peculiar buſineſs. The 
former branch of this beneficial occupation we 

'are ſtrangers to entirely, and the latter is per- 
' form'd among us in ſo ſlovenly a way, that in 
effect we have it yet to learn. I ſhall therefore 
be particular in both, and deliver my directi- 
' ons to the dreſſer, fully and minutely, as thoſe 
ſhould always be conceiv'd, which are deſign'd 


'to introduce practices entirely new. 

* Fining flax, is in other words ſplitting the 
*harle into its ſmalleſt fibres; and is an opera- 
tion ſupplemental to the action of the break, / 
' which ſplits the harle indeed, but elumſily, and, 
parts only the firſt and groſſeſt threads. Tis 
' perform'd by an engine, which I beg leave to 
call a fining mill, and which hereafter ſhall be 

| X 2 
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particularly deſcrib'd. The Dutch are in poſ. 
* ſeſſion of this engine, and have applied it to the 
© purpoſes of flax-dreſling, as far as I could 
© learn, from the infancy of the linen manufac- 
ture, and tis certainly a matter of ſurpriſe 
© that the uſe of it has been fo. long conceaPq 
* from us. For what reaſon, and from what 
extraordinary motives, ſo material a circum- 
© ſtance ſhould be obſtinately overlook'd,'tis not 
©.eaſy to conceive, nor am I willing to inquire; 
true it is that no directions, hitherto publiſh- 
ed, mention it, and that our practice ſhows, 
© in too many pernicious inſtances, that the 
knowledge of it has never reach'd this country, 
Nothing has fo much retarded the progreſs of 
© the linen trade in Ireland as the miſchievous 
©cuſtoi'of pulling our flax green: this, among 
© many more particulars, can be aſcrib'd to no- 
© thing elſe than our ignorance of fining mills, 
* which is unqueſtionably the true and genuine 
© ſource of that prevailiag error, and the leading 
failure in our management. 
| © Tt were too hard a cenſure on our dreſſers 
to imagine, that they wantonly threw away 
©, their ſeed and prefer'd green and conſequent: 
© by weak flax without any hopes of compenſa- 
© tion. They were unwarily miſled by a receiv- 
led opinion, which the fining mills alone could 
c effectually confute, that full grown flax could 


not by any management, be wrought up to 


and looking upon ſtrength and fineneſs as in- 
conſiſtent qualities, ſought the latter in green 
flax to the detriment of the manufacture. As 
this was certainly the motive of their conduct, 
ſo it is the only apology that can be made for 
it: if ſtrength and fineneſs can be had together, 
there is no need of argument to recommend 
the method that procures them, and it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that whenever their conſiſtency is 
'fairly and experimentally made out,any ſhould 
be found ſo deſtitute of common ſenſe as to 
* chuſe either ſingly. 


© I hope it will not be expected that I ſhould 
' waſte my own and your readers time, in pro- 


ving by elaborate arguments that flax, as every 
' other vegetable, is then ſtrongeſt when it is 
f thorough ripe : the thing is certain, and in the 
vegetable oeconomy, as well as in the animal, 
maturity is requiſite to give the ſeveral parts 
their greateſt ſtrength and toughneſs and to 
' harden the grizzels into bones. But how the 
fibres, which certainly grow coarſer as they 
' increaſe in ſtrength, may yield threads gf equal 
fineneſs with thoſe of greener flax, may de- 
' ſerve ſome illuſtration.. 
To clear this point, I muſt deſire your read- 
ers to obſerve that the harle conſiſts of longi- 
X 3 
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(2 fine ſtaple. By this opinion they proceeded, 


i 

| 
|| 

j 
| | 
[ 
| 
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© tudinal fibres tied together by little ligaments 
bor membranes : that theſe fibres are them- 
/ © ſelves compos'd of ſmaller fibres united by leſſer 
© ligaments, and that theſe again are a ſyſtem of 
* ſmall threads, which have alſo their conſtitu- 
* ent threads or fibres join'd in the ſame man- 
ner. This regular ſucceſſion of component 
* fibres goes on beyond the reach of thought 
or imagination, and in the language of mathe- 
* maticians to infinity, and conſequently how 
* fine ſoeyer you ſuppoſe any given fibre, 'tisin 
effect a bundle of other fibres, and may be ſtill 
* unfolded into threads of a finer texture. Hence 
it becomes unqueſtionably plain, that the 
* coarſeſt flax, whoſe firſt component fibres 
are of the largeſt ſize, contains however fibres 
© of ſome other order, of too nice a make for 
* any artificer to uſe, and not to be wrought by 
human ſkill. The fineſt therefore we can want 
may be found, in the ripeſt, ſtrongeſt, coarſ- 
* eſt flax, provided we had ingenuity to ſplit it, 
and machines properly contriv'd to unfold the 
* ſeveral fibrous ſyſtems of which it is compos'd, 
* without injuring or breaking the ſmall con- 
* ſtitueng threads. How far art can go and what 
may be perform'd by machines, experience 
only can determine; I would not therefore be 
* underſtood to mean, that the coarſeſt harle 
* yields, in fact, the fineſt fibres we can uſe. 1 
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(have no warrant from experiment to proceed 
ſo far in my aſſertion, and 'tis poſſible there 
may be a harſhneſs in ſome flax to prevent its 
' ſplitting eaſily, and diſpoſe it to ſnap under 


' or any time continued. My deſign in the fore- 
going obſervation has been only to remove 
' all prejudices againſt the uſe of ripe, ftrong 


' ſtructure of it, that it may receive an artificial 
Sin WI * fineneſs from machines, and to prepare the 
ſtill WF way for what I now aſſert, that by the help 
nce of thoſe in Holland, the ſame flax is common- 
the ly improved in a degree incredible to thoſe, 
res ¶ who have not ſufficiently attended to the cu- 
res IF *rious texture of that plant. 
for © © Tis not eaſy exactly to determine to what 
by degrees of fineneſs flax arrives, or to aſcertain 
nt ¶ in what proportion it ſplits in going thro' the 
rf. * mills: but, I believe the moſt obſtinate among 
it, us will allow, it receives benefit ſufficient to 
he I © prevent all neceſſity of pulling green, when 1 
d, have aſſur'd them from undoubted facts, and 
n- my own knowledge, that the fine flax - dreſſer, 
at who in Holland buys his flax ready broke and 
e FF * ſcutcht, ſells weight for weight again, from 
X I © the fining mills and heckles, at nine times the 
le ¶ price at which he bought. 

I * No body will underſtand me of whole pax- 


the engine, when its action is forcibly exerted, 


'flax, by ſhewing from the very make and 


| T N 
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© cels—I mean that of ſuch flax as he can pur- 
chaſe by the ſtone at five ſhillings, for inſtance, 
© ready ſcutcht—He afterwards can ſell a ſtone 
© of the finer part for 21, 5s. o d. From the W 
difference of the price, we may judge of the ll : , 
difference of the ſtaples; and when that is e-.  :, 

"Ne eſtimated, I am willing to leave it to ll «, 

your readers, whether for the future, we er 
* ſhould look for fineneſs in green flax, to the « ( 
© loſs of all our ſeed, or beſtow it on the ripeſt W «c 
and the ſtrongeſt by the uſe of proper en- in 
* gines, which, as ſhall be ſeen hereafter, re- | 


© quire but little labour or expence.' Tt 

Jam, &c, (ff 

R. M. W «1 

Cal 

NO XLI. Tueſday, yy 17, 1738. 
c 

_ GENTLEMEN, | s 

NN advantages which 584 the uſe of «a 

fining mills in Holland, and which! 


could wiſh to tranſplant into this kingdom, 
© are not confin'd to the one mention'd in my 
c laſt: tis indeed the moſt conſiderable, as it is 
© alſo the moſt obvious, and that which reſults I « 
* molt naturally from the make and texture of Ig 
© the flax; but the reſt, tho ſomething more I it 
remote from obſervation, and perhaps of lels I « ,, 
importance to the manufacture in themſelves, I « 
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Pur- are however of ſufficient moment to deſerve 


mee, any illuſtration I can give them. 

tone From the ſhort account in my laſt letter of 
the Wl «the conſtituent parts of flax, it cannot fail to 
the occur to every reader, that upon the ſplitting 
13 6- IF of the harle, the little ligaments or membranes 


' which connect its fibres, break in the opera- 

tion; ſince it is evidently plain, that till theſe 

the WF © ſnap by the preſſure of the engines, the fibres 
peſt WF * cannot recede conſiderably from one another, 
en. much leſs ſeparate entirely. 

* * Theſe broken ligaments however adhere, 
(like fo many little rags, to the ſides of the 
threads or fibres, and conſtitute that fuzzy, 

H. downy ſubſtance, which is plainly obſervable 
about them. 

N © This, where it is not remov'd, ſhews itſelf 
' after ſpinning in the yarn, and even after wea- 

'ving in the cloth; gives both a rough and dif- 
of * agreeable appearance, and takes off greatly 
from their value. 

m, Our manufacturers, tho' unacquainted with 

"If © the cauſe, are but too ſenſible of the effect; 

they find this fuzzineſs in their fineſt cloths 

iy - unconquerable, and look with envy on the 
of © fin of the Dutch linens, which they cannot 

HI *imicate, even at a diſtance, in their own. I 

am not ignorant that ſome among us have 

© If © ſought for remedies to this evil, in higher dreſ- 
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' * ſings, which lay the downy ſubſtance for a 
* time; that it has been charg'd by others upon 
© looſe and careleſs ſpinning ; but from the 
make and texture of the plant, *tis evident 
© the evil lies exactly where I now have laid 
it, and conſequently admits no cure, but by 
© rubbing off thoſe ragged membranes, which, 

.* in defiance of all art, will disfigure the flax, 
the yarn, and the cloth, till they are totally 

removed. 

High dreſſings may indeed glue them down 

upon the cloth, and prevent their appearance 

to the eye; but the firſt waſhing ſets ſome at 

. ey again, and every ſucceeding waſhing 

more. Leſs (till is to be expected from the ſpin- 
ner in this point; the broken ligaments are 
too ſhort to be wrought by any art, into the 
© yarn. They afford the twiſt no hold, and ſtart 

* from it, at the inſtant that the preſſure of the 
© finger ceaſeth. The only rational attempt is to 

* get rid of them entirely, and to lop off thoſe 
* excreſcencies, which no {kill or induſtry can 
* otherwiſe ſubdue. 

This the fining mills effectually accompliſh, 
© and at the ſame time that they ſplit the harle, 
* rub off the ligaments, which the break can on- 
ly rear. How the operation of theſe engines 
* anſwers both ends at once, requires a thorough 
notion of them to explain: I ſhall therefore 
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do no more at preſent than aſſure your read- 
' ers, that flax improv'd by the action of the 
 fining mills, affords to a good ſpinner yarn as 
ſmooth, as tight and ſmart as a hair fiſhing- 
line, tho* examin'd by a magnifying glaſs, I 
need not add, that this excellency holds after- 
'wards alſo in the cloth. The thing is obvious, 
and ſome things of more importance remain 
' ſtill to be obſerv'd. - - 
* Harſhnels, as it is generally call'd, ſeems to 
be a defect in flax, much talk'd of and little 
* underſtood, and is generally and indifferently 
f aſcrib'd to every kind of it, which proves ſtub- 
born and unpliant, and yields uneaſily to the 
intention of the artiſt. *'Tis however certain 
that this effect may riſe from different cauſes. 
' Sometimes harſhneſs is only another word for 
coarſeneſs, which like the former, makes the 
flax work clumſily, and refuſe a ready obedi- 
*ence to the hand. In other caſes it may poſ- 
ſibly imply a wrong conformation of the fibres, 
an unevenneſs and roughneſs in their texture, 
* which diſappoints the manufacturer's endea- 
* vours and foils bis {kill and induſtry ; but more 
frequently, if I miſtake not, it denotes the 
plain and natural effect of a cauſe little ſuf- 
* pected in the caſe, and which as far as I can 
find, has not hitherto been thought of. When 
the membranous ligaments already mention d 
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© adhere in any quantity to the threads or fibres 
© of the harle, they rub againſt one another, and 
* occaſion a conſiderable friction in ſpinning firſt, 
and afterwards in every ſubſequent operation, 
© Hence it is moſt commonly that our flax is ſo 
© untractable; thoſe numerous excreſcencies 
* ſtick, and fret and drag under the artiſt's fin- 
© ger: the fibres take the twiſt unkindly and with 
© labour, and after all neither lie ſo cloſe and tf 
© tight together nor work ſo true and evenly, 
This account of harſhneſs ſtands to reaſon, 
© and is beſides confirm'd by experience: the 
© ſame-engines which remove that fuzzy, downy 
© fubſtance on the flax, already mention'd, re- 
move at the ſame time all ſtubbornneſs and 
_ © harfhneſs; theſe therefore depend on the ſame 
© cauſe, as they admit of the fame remedy, and 
are both effects of the little broken ligaments 
© adhering to the harle. All theſe, as it ha 
been obſerved above, are rubb'd off by the atti- 
© on of the fining mills, which procure thereby a 
third advantage to the manufacturer, and be- . 
* ſtow an unuſual ſoftneſs on his flax; and this, I , 
I can aſſure your readers, in a degree not eaſi- 
ly conceivable, by thoſe who are unacquaint- 
< ed with the ule of them. 
I have choſen to introduce the deſcription 
of the fining mills by ſome account of their. 
© uſefulneſs and excellency, to engage the at: 
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(tention of your readers. This is the Hrſt pub- 
fick mention that has been made of them, and 
(ſome might poſſibly ſuſpect, that a machine fo 
Jong conceal'd, had not much to recommend 
it, and was neglected rather than unknowu. 

To remove this prejudice, I have endeavour - 
ed to ſupport by argument, what I have ſeen 
'of its good effects in Holland; and to prove 
ſrom the make and texture of the harle, that 
it is capable of thoſe improvements, which the 
manufacturer among us is in theſe letters en- 
'courag'd to expect. This has led me into ſome 
' obſervations and reflections more philoſophi- 
cal, perhaps, than agrees at the firſt view with 
' the main intention of your papers, the in- 
ſtruction of the meaner ſort; but as this is a 
' caſe of great importance, and all practices en - 


75 rely new, muſt obtain admittance, and re- 
0. ceive encouragement, eſpecially from gentle - 
ug men, I have thought myſelf at liberty to go 
* for once out of the common road, and ad- 
my BE particularly the more knowing of your 
A. readers. If I have any ways ſucceeded in this 
in. attempt of convincing them, and convey'd the 

© ſame opinion of the fining mills to them which 
ion | entertain myſelf, they'll be glad to find in 


my next letter, an exact deſcription of their 

ſtructure, and ſome account of their action 

* on the harle, -In the mean time, I ſhall diſmiſs 
* | 
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© them by obſerving, that the advantages-whid 
© accrue from the operation of theſe mills, ex 
© tend thro' every branch of the linen manufac 
© ture, and are multiplied into many more a 
© the flax proceeds thro” the wheel, thro! the 
loom, and thro' the bleaching-green, Fine 
© ſmooth, ſoft flax lies cloſe and even in the 
« yarn, works in the linen tight and true, and 
© bleaches equally and well; or to ſpeak the ſame 
© m other words; fine, ſmooth, ſoft flax, and 
© which has ſtrength ſufficient, has all the per- 
© feftions flax can have, and is fit for every 
© purpole.” 
Jam, &c. 
„K. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
6 9 fining mill, + which I have promis'd 
to deſcribe in this letter, conſiſts of ſe- 
© yeral parts, fome of which are abſolutely re- 
© quilite to its action, and others intended only 
to give the former their full play, and to make 
© them work commodiouſly. This diſtinction 
© is in all machines a neceſſary one, that che 
© reader may the better be appriz'd, where he 
© muſt adhere ſtrictly and cloſely to his model, 
+ Vide Plate III. 
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and how far he is at liberty to recede from the 
draught before him, without forfeiting the 
benefits accruing from the engine. 

© In the fining mill, the moveable ſpindle C, 
and the cylinders or binders E, diſpos'd cir- 
cularly about the former, as their axis, are the 
neceſſary parts. The frame and the wheel are 
arbitrary ones, may be chang'd at pleaſure, 
and varied into any form which will admit of 
eaſy motion in the ſpindle, and a een po- 
ſition in the binders. 

* However, as the Dutch machine is certain- 
ly contriv'd in the plaineſt, cheapeſt and moſt 
commodious manner, I ſhall in. this deſcrip- 
tion copy from theirs exactly, and recommend 
it to the readers in all its parts' without di- 
tinction. a 
The frame, as it is obſervable in a Jrauahe? 
is compoſed of two ſtrong planks A, A, 
' tanding perpendicularly uponithefloor; and 
fretain'd in that poſition by three horizon- 
tal boards mark'd ſeverally in the figure with 

B. Theſe are deſign'd to give ſteadineſs to 

© the whole engine, and ſhould therefore be 
: "Rrong and tight, not to yield in ithe operati- 

gon, which is attended with more ſtreſs upon 

the frame, than an uncurious en n 

expect. 1 Due 
Two of theſe, the undd beſides be 
"2 


ret! 
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* uſe common to them all, ſerve another pur. 
* pole, and receiye a third perpendicular plagk 
F, moveable between them, and therefore cal · 
led a ſlider. This plank ſhould be inſerted in 

the frame as tight as poſſible, and compreſs d 
* as ſtrongly, that in ſliding along the boards, it 
may retain its erect poſition, and be carried 
forwards and backwards as occaſion ſerves, pas 
* rallel always to itſelf. From the deſtination 
« of this flider, which ſhall be explained below, 
© it is ated upon with conſiderable force when 
the machine is ſet a-going ; it ſhould therefore 
© be proportionably ſtrong and firm, and as 
* tough as apy part of the whole engine. | 

The frame thus finiſn'd; the two planks 
„ A, and the ſlider F, are bored thro” ſeve- 
rally, and in the ſame horizontal line, to ad- 

* mit an iron ſpindle C, inferted at one n 
© the large wheel mark d D. 
Round this hole are diſpos'd, in an ek 
a circle, eight other holes, to receive the binders 
E, which are nothing more than wooden ey- 
+ linders of an inch diameter, which, like the 
ſpindle, run horizontally; thro' the whole 
frame, gon at either of its ſides, and pracehe 
5 thro' che ſlider to the other. 

Tia not neceſſary to deſeride the wheel, 
and I have left it to the choice of the engraver, 


«to annex apy kind he pleas d, to the ſpindle in 
3 
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the draught. The make and ſize df it Yep! 8. 
© entirely on the power applied to this mac 
rand muſt be of 4 different ſtructure, '2s i it is 
intended to be mov by wind or water, by 
* horſes or by hand. One thing only vill re- 
quire to be obſerved; that the movements muſt 
neceſſarily be contriv'd to turn the wheel two 
© different ways, from the left hand to the right, 
land back again from the right hand to the left: 
© without this the operation can't proceed as 
© will' appear by the ſhort account of it with 
© which I ſhall now conclude this paper. | 

To underſtand this clearly, the reader muſt 
be firſt appriz'd that the iron ſpindle has an eye 
vhich extends from end to end of it, and is 
© plac'd in awhorizontal ſituation, when the en- 
gine is to receive the flax. Thro' this eye, 
the dreſſer rutis his flax divided into little 
bundles, as it isfgenerally imported into this 
kingdom: each of theſe is feparately inſerted, 
© and. alternately from right to left, and from 
left to right: hence hen the ſpindle is load- 
* ed with its complement, ſix pounds Dutch or 
© thereabouts;theends'of all theſe little bundles 
* are regularly:and equally diſpos'd on either 
* ſide of it. Theſe: ends drawn out about 
three inches, are tied over the ſpindle, each 
* of them to its: next neighbour on the other 
TY” 
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ſide, and the flax thus. falten'd, n 8 
f A one waꝝ and half the othen. 
FTis plain, that to load it in this, — 
c * the wooden cylinders which; ſurround the 
e ſpindle, muſt.be drawn out of the way, as one 

Jof them is repreſented in the figure; but when 
« that is over, they are fore d back to their ſor- 
mer ſituation to compreſs the flax, and then 
* the wheel bagins:te move, and the machine n 

* ſet a. going. 5 A0, ̊ f 21 

If. . the flax is not ſoflicitiely 
5 confin d, or if it be tlie intention of the dreſſer 
to give it all the ſineneſs which the engine 
can beſtow; the ſlider already mention d and 
deęſexihꝭd. is then of uſe, and brought forward 
don the ſpindle, contracts the:{pace: Which the N 
flax occupied before, and diꝭves it foreiblyun- ©! 
« det the binders; and as in this poſition it bears 
the hole preſſure of: the fla tis obvious as 
I have obſerv'd above, that it ſhould be r. bi 
„ ſtrong, and firmly inſerted in the frame. 1 
IIfel have ſucceededihitherts i incopveying to | 
our readers a clear notion af the ſeveral parts c 

«of this machine, and ihb pmition of: the fim 
«they will: readily apprehend at preſent that *v 
© when the ſpindle turns, itdriws no more than *c 
«ane half of che little bundles after it, cloſe-lap'd || *a 


| (-about:it,:and:ſtronglycompreſs'd-between the * v 
e dee 1. 


binders 3” while on the contrary; the other 
( half is unlapp'& by the ſame motion, riſeth 
between the binders, and reſiſts the action of 
the ſpindle. 'Tis therefore neceſſary that the 
{wheel ſhould move regularly and alternately 
(one way finſt, and then the other, that the 
bundles may undergo ſucceſſively the ſeveral 
parts of the operation, rife between the bind 
ers, and then be ſtretched round the ſpindle; 
Either of theſe ſingly, would anſwer the end 
ty I imperfectiy. together they ſplit the flax, open 
Ter its fibres, and if I may be allowed the expreſs 

ne ion, poliſh them. 
ad * I cannot compare this operation to any 
rd ching in uſe. among us, Which cart give a di- 
he ſtinct notion of it: thoſe however, will under- 
n- © ſtand it pretty well who ſhall. conceive of it, 
rs as ſomething not unlike the rubbing of flax_ 
as « forcibly. between their hands: as that would 
ry do, it ſplits it, and hy an alternate motion the 
I ſame in kind, tho” ſtronger and more com- 
to modious than the former, rubs off all excreſ- 
ts | ©cencies; and makes it ſmooth as well as fine. * 
X, What I have ſaid:of its advantages already, 
at vill excuſe me from recommending this ma- 
n | chine at preſent; I ſhall therefore conclude 
'd I} © abruptly; by obſerving that the Dutch turn the 
e | © wheel ſucceſſively twice one way, and twice 
© the other; and that fourſcore of theſe double 
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turns each way, advance flax to the greatest 
Ifineneſs it can receive from art. l 21 Hed 
10 ola 351 eilitei bac unt enn 
An 3&1 vid n ane ie „ olbaks! = 
NI Ie bus yo Lg enn Liygut ee 
From the trial made of ning mills, a 
firft publication of theſe letters, we are able to 
alſurt the reader that they fully anſwer all the 
purpoſes aſſigned them by the inge nious au- 
thor; with this additional advantage, that by 
the uſe of them the colour of 1 n is conſ- 
derably improvid.. © oh 
8 03-.091361960. sid .,91601 
No. XS: Trifle Jonuary the 5% vn 
| 5 1 od toc, 3140: (013098 ! 
. or Uv. 1216 I bush 

L I | might be an i 4 of ſurprize to ſome, 
1 ſhould I proceed to give directions about 
çheckling without taking previous notice of 
the beetles {I beg leave therefore, to inform 
your readers that the uſe of them is-perfettly 
_ ©* unknown. in Holland, and that wherever the 

* fining; mills are introduc'd there can be no 
£ occaſion: for them. Thoſe who have wellicon- 
© ſidered; the only: poſſible delign of beetling, 
© and obſerv d hat has been ſaid of the purpoſes 
intended by the ſinin mills; mult, be ſenſible 
hat the ends purſuedoin either way are per- 
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i fetly the ſame, and that therefore the intro- 
duction of the latter entirely ſuperſedes the for- 
mer; which is indeed no more than a clumſy, 
and a lame expedient to do that imperfectly, 
' with immoderate labour and expence, which 
the mills perform 8 and nest 
' ealily and at little coſt. 

I ſhall not detain your readers with argus 
ments and illuſtrations to prove ſo plain a 
point. The ſtrongeſt prejudice may be truſt» 
ed in this caſe where the advantages lie all on 
the ſame ſide, and ſhew themſelves ſo readily 
that they cannot be miſtaken, Twill de more 
uſeful to proceed to the obſervations upon 
' heckling, with-which I ſhall eonclude, at the 
© ame time, this letter, and 9 WAH" to 
' the flax · dreſſer. 

Every body knows that heckling i is aeſign'd 
to open and part the fibres which were ſplit 
ein the foregoing operations, and to ſeparate. 

the tow, the ſhorter, coarſer, harſher threads; 
from thoſe which are properly call'd flax, the 
longer, the finer, and the ſofter. To convey 
the cleareſt notion of the whole performance; 
and the ends intended by it to the reader, I 
* ſhould chuſe to call it combing : the heekles 
act exactly like ſo many combs, and perfectly 
to che fame. purpoſes, to throw off all foreign 
bodies, all damag'd broken fibres, ta untangle 
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and part the reſt, and to oY the m Pere 
neat and ſmooth. | 
„ Tis; a plain e of this dag; 
that as in combing, fo in heckling, nothing is 
© more pernicious than violence. A heckler who 
lays about him with unruly force, makes tow 
6 as faſt as he removes it; breaks every thread 
© that is any ways engaged among the reſt, and 
frees it only by deſtroying it. Upon this ac- 
count, it has always been to me matter of 
great ſurprize, to ſee ſtrong brawny fellows, 
{ truſted with an inſtrument, which requires the 
| £lighteſt hand and gentleſt touch, and ſhould 
be rapplied to flax with the utmoſt care and 
ſtenderneſs. In Holland, they reſerve the uſe 
of it to their women and their children, And! 
* believe *tis an abſurdity peculiar to ourſelves 
* to alfign robuſt and able men a taſk, wHichthey 
can't perform to purpoſe, till they diſuſe their 
ſtrength and vigour, and learn „ 
{-wealctieſs. 131699 y 

I have ventur'd upon a dts copia 
exvnonplatn heckling to your readers, becauſe 
{Þknow no other ſo natural and proper; give 
me leave to malie further uſe of it, and ob- 
ſerve from the ſame analogy, that beekling 
large bundles at a time; is eminently- pernici- 
diusdto the flax. The more fibres are taken 
£\pp:together, the more of them certainly wil 
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be entangled, the greater therefore the reſiſ- 
tance / they will make, and, by a neceſſary f 
conſequence, the more of them will 8 
be wrought off into tow. Dar 
The ſame analogy leads to scher Pute 
rial obſervation Flax ſhould not be laid far 
' over the heckles in the beginning of the ope - 
ration. But, as in combing, the heckle ſhould 
be firſt applied to the extremities, and when 
they are clear and free, admitted further, and 
by ſlow degrees, into the body of the flax; 
(without this caution the entangled fibres are 
drawn back upon another ſet of entangled 
threads behind them, and that perhaps upon 
2 third; till the whole parcel is embarraſs'd, 
and no remedy remains but that which is too 
' often us'd, I am afraid, to the deſtruction of 
' our flax, drawing the heckles thro” of main 
force and at all hazards. | 
It would be a hard matter, to Aoi ex- 
„actly how much we ſuffer annually, by our 
' notorious negligence in theſe ſeveral above- 
© mention'd articles; nor would I chuſe to re- 
(proach my countrymen by rating their miſ- 
managements at the full value, and eſtimating 
their errors too preciſely: I ſhall therefore to- 
' tally abſtain from an attempt of this kind, 
and truſt it to their own reflections, how far 
the miſapplication of the ſtrength and vigour 
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© of our people, and the clumſy and injidie- 


© ous uſe of inſtruments, which cannot be hay. 
© dled too An e muſt R our mant. 
© cure. 

T will be leſs Aries, and more e wſeful 
e to lay before your readers a particular account 
of the method in uſe in Holland, and to fol- 
© low the Dutch dreſſers throꝰ the ſeveral ſtages 
of this operation. Their example will, I hope, 
© influence our people, and invite them to pro- 
© ceed in tis nn buſineſs by the ſame 


c ler. 
© Thoſe already mention'd are of univerſal 


: 16. and in the coatſeſt kinds of flax neceſſary 
to be, obſerv'd: in finer kinds, proportion- 
© ably more is requiſite, neater inſtruments, bet- 
ter {kill, and greater nicety. 

'* Accordingly the Dutch flax · dreſſer pro- 
« vides himſelf with different kinds of heckles: 
© for his moſt valuable flax with four, each in a 
© regular progreſſion finer than the other: the 
© laſt has teeth as ſmall as the ſmalleſt needle, 
© neatly wrought and rang'd very cloſe toge- 
© ther. Theſe heckles are not truſted indiffe- 
* rently with every heckler: even in that coun- 
* try, where the art is arrived to great perfec- 
tion, few have {kill to direct an inſtrument of 
© ſo nice and curious management, as the belt 


* and fineſt heckle, Every heckler, according to 
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his proficiency, has an inſtrument of a diffe- 


© rent ſet, and is admitted to the finer ſets culy 
as ſhe improves. 
* When the work begins—four hecklers are 
( plac'd at the ſame bench, and the flax deliver'd 
; i ſmall parcels to the worſt artiſt at the bench, 
© who draws it thro' the coarſeſt heckles; the ſe- 
*cond heckler receives it from the firſt, and 
(hands it forward to the third, when it has un- 
dergone a ſecond operation under her; the 
© third in the fame manner delivers it in ſucceſ. 
(fon to the fourth, who compleats what the 
three former hecklers had gn; and con- 
* cludes the operation. 
© In the courſe of this whole FINES tis curi- 
© ous to obſerve with what tenderneſs and care 
© the flax is handled ; at firſt an inch, very little 
more at any time, is laid upon the heckles 
eaſily and lightly drawn thro' with apparent 
(caution, tendenly and ſlowly—rais'd off the 
teeth, upon the firſt reſiſtance —bruſh'd care- 
© fully, then tried a ſecond time, perhaps a third, 
«till it comes freely and uninjur'd thro' the 
© heckles. 
The ſucceſs anſwers the nicety of the per- 
formance, and one of thoſe ſkilful hecklers 
© faves abundantly more in flax, the fineſt and 
© moſt valuable flax, which a clumſier hand 
« would walte, than the equivalent of her day's 
. 2 
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* hire. I will add, how ſurpriſing ſoever it may 
© ſeem, that this exceſſive care retards the ope- 
© ration very little. *Tis almoſt incredible how 
© much flax goes thro' the heckles in a day, in 
© this tender cautious manner: regularity and 
* conſtancy ſupply the place of unruly and de- 
© ſtruftive haſte, and the work proceeds lei- 
© furely indeed, but not lowly. 

© From the heckles, according to its ſtaple 
© the flax is made up in feparate bundles, neatly 
© twiſted and exactly weigh'd. The finer bun- 
© dles are lap'd up in paper, and the whole laid 


up for the uſe of the merchant or the manu- 


facturer: each according to his wants is ſup- 
© plied at his call and without trouble; and in 


an inſtant may provide himſelf from the high- 


© eft ſtaple to the loweſt. 

After ſo many letters, tis time, Gentlemen, 
© to make room for other correſpondents, or 
© for your own inſtruftions: T have now gone 
© thro' my taſk, which has grown under my 
© pen, to a much greater ſize than I at firſt 
«© imagin'd. However, if this attempt to ſerve 
© my country 1s received with approbation, and 
© attended with ſucceſs, I am more than re- 
© warded for my trouble. 

©I could wiſh you would give me leave to 
© conclude theſe Lettersby expreſſing, in a pub- 
©lic manner, my own ſenſe, and that which 
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every lover of his country entertains of the 
(Society: but as I have had occaſion to ob- 
' ſerve that you conceal the praiſes of your 
' correſpondents with as much care, as you en- 
deavour to deferve them, I ſhall barely ſub- 
ſeribe myſelf, 
| | Yours, &c. 

R. M. 


No XIIV. Tueftay, February 7th, 1738. 


WE have been frequently ſollicited,while our 
correſpondent's letters upon flax-hus- 
bandry and flax-drefling employ'd the reader, 
to prepare an abſtract of them: ſeveral gentle- 
men of the beſt ſenſe concurred in thinking, 
that the bare directions independently of the 
arguments and illuſtrations, by which they are 
ſo happily and ingeniouſly ſupported, were bet- 
ter fitted for the uſe of the farmer, and the ma- 


nufacturer, might be diſpos d into more hands, 


and become in a ſhorter time univerſal rules of 
practice. They obſerve that many of our people 
are not capable of conviction from any other 
ſource than example and authority, and that to 
them, nothing was requiſite beſides a clear 
ſyſtem of plain ſhort rules recommended by 
the example of the Dutch, and enforc'd by the 
approbation and authority of better judges, who 
2 2 
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from a curious peruſal of the letters, had ſatisfys 
ed themſelves of their expediency, in a different 
and more regular method. 

In compliance with ſo many ſollicitations, 
and encourag'd by the hopes of being ſervice- 
able to the meaner ſort, who ought to be the pe- 
culiar object of our care, becauſe they particu- 
larly want it, we have accordingly drawn up the 
following abſtract of directions which begins, as 
the letters, with the culture, and ends, as they 
do, with the dreſſing of the flax. 

Strong, moiſt and clayey loams are the beſt 
land for flax ; they yield great crops, particular- 
Jy of ſeed, which in the preſent ſtate of the linen 
manufacture of this kingdom, ought to be firlt 
conſidered : light lands afford. fine flax indeed, 
but in ſmall quantities, little 1 and that in- 
different. 

When flax - ground requires manures, thoſe 
ſhould be preferr'd which throw up the leaſt 
weeds; of this kind are ne others marle, 
lime, and ſea-wreck. 

Upon the ſame account ley is the fitteſt land 
for flax, which ſucceeds beſt always on freſh 
grounds provided they are till'd ſufficiently. 

Theſe ought to be broken up in ſpring, that 
they may receiye the benefit of the next ſum- 
mer's fallowing, as wel as that of the ſucceeding 
winter : three ploughings will be requiſite to 
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briog them into proper tilth, and if more are 
beſtowed upon them, the farmer won't repent 
his labour, 

In the ſecond ploughing, at the approach of 
winter, the ridges may be well thrown up high 
and ſharp, to turn off immoderate rains. But 
in that ploughing which immediately preceeds 
the ſowing, they mult be laid as flat as poſlible, 
and much broader than for other crops. 

The choice of ſeed is of great importance, 
and the thickeſt, oylieſt and heavieſt is the beſt ; 
changing it from any ſoil to any other keeps it 
from degenerating ; from lighter ſoils to heavier, 
conſiderably improves it: conſtantly ſown on 
the ſame ground, it fails in a few years, 

The true time for ſowing is in March, the 
firſt good ſeaſon in that month. 

Even ſowing is of great importance, and beſt 
attain'd when the ſeedſman goes up the ridge in 
a ſtrait line, and delivers the feed with his right 
hand, and then returns in the ſame path, and 
throws it with the left. 

Four buſhels is the full allowance to the Iriſh 
acre, if you ſow much thicker your ground will 
afford you little feed, if much thinner your flax 
will probably be coarſe and ſtubborn. 
Meeding can be ſpar'd but ſeldom : few crops 
are clean without it, and no flax crop will be a 

Z 3 
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good one, which is not at the ſame time a clean 

one. You may weed flax when it is two inches by 
high, and you may defer it without danger till MW thc 
tis five, ſitting on it will not injure it, but'tread. 
ing will deſtroy it. 

By the latter end of June, or the beginning of 
July, flax ſown in March will probably be ripe. 
A ripe crop inclines to a bright yellow, and the 
ſeed upon tryal will be found firm and full, and 
of a lively brown. Tis then time to pull your 
flax, except it be deſign'd for the fineſt kind of 
_ Yarn : in that caſe it may ſtand a little longer, 
till the ſeed of ſome boles begins to ſhed ; for 
the ripeſt flax works always beſt in the Dutch 
method, and turns out fineſt from the mills. 

To make your flax, lay it by handfuls on the 1 
ground in little heaps a foot and a half high; I © 
and turn the heads of every handful to the 
South, to receive all the action of the ſun. In 
eighteen or twenty days it may be bundled for 
carriage, and drawn home. cl 

There it muſt be laid ſafely and under cover; I h 
tis a needleſs trouble and an unneceſſary charge I v 
to ſtack it. The flax-dreſſer ſhould ſet about it I 7: 
in all haſte, to prevent the loſs of the next and 
the beſt ſeaſon. 0 

To theſe approved inſtructions to the far- Nr 
| mer, we ſhall add the following directions taken, 


- 
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each of them, out of a letter ſent to this Society, 
by correſpondents who were pleas d to conceal 
their names. | 

« As it is agreed that the lighteſt loams, and 
* the thickeſt crop afford the fineſt flax, it may 
be of uſe to let the farmer know how he may 
« ſave ſuch crops from lodging as they gene- 
* rally do. The method is a little expenſive, 
* but if it anſwers, it will quit coſt very well. 
« When the flax is in the ground, divide your 
field into equal ſquares, the ſides of which 
may be four or five feet long, and at each 
H angle thruſt a forked ſtick ſteady in the 
ground: when your flax is ſome inches high, 
« lay from ſtick to ſtick a light croſs pole, and 
„this will ſupport the flax, and hinder it from 
lodging. Some uſe ropes inſtead of poles, but 
they yield too much, and anſwer but imper- 
fectly.“ 

The gentleman concludes by aſſuring the So- 
ciety that this method is in common uſe abroad: 
however we leave it to experience, to ſet a 
value on it, and ſhall wait till then to encou- 
rage the farmer to purſue it. 

The ſecond direction wants leſs time to re- 
commend itſelf, and may probably be more 
readily complied with. 

High winds are ſo common in this country 


« that there is reaſon to apprehend that the 
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Putch method of laying your flax looſe upon 
* the ground, would be attended with conſi- 
« derable inconveniencies, I believe the methad 
] purſue is ſafer: I gently tye each handful 
« as cloſe as may be to the heads, and then t 
* ſpreading out the ends, ſet it upright on the the 
ground: three or four of theſe together make I im 
© one ſtook, and into ſuch ſmall Rooks I divide WM © 
&* all the flax I have. They dry ſoon, becauſe WW © 
© the wind has free acceſs to the ſtalks, as the I ®" 
* ſun has to the heads, and the rain cannot 8 
lodge in any quantity upon them.” ; 

The directions to the flax-dreſſer will be WM 


found in the next paper. M. 4 
* 

| if 

N © XLV. Tueſday, February the 14th, 1738. te 

| | 5 


N the following directions to the flax - dreſ- be 
ſer, we ſuppoſe that he is properly provided I d 
with conveniencies of every kind, large ponds k 
of ſtanding water, capacious barns, ſtanch gra- d 
naries, good working-rooms, ovens, fining- 
mills, and inſtruments ſuch as our correſpon- 
dent has deſcrib'd; they muſt otherwiſe have 
been as voluminous almoſt as the original in- 
ſtructions, and a tranſcript of them, rather than 
an abſtract. 
'Tis of importance to the flax-dreſlſer, to 
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y bis flax betimes, directly from the field, 
and early in July, that. he may have ſufficient 
leiſure to dreſs it before winter. | 

Rippling comes next. Two men may work 
at every inſtrument by fixing it upon a bench, 
that one may fit at either end. Let them take 
ſmall handfuls at a time, and draw the flax thro? 
the ripple without violence. Two women to 
every bench are neceſſary to hand the flax in 
bundles to the ripplers, to receive it from them 
again, to ſort ir according to its ſeveral degrees 
of length, ſtrength, ripeneſs, n and to tye 
be it looſely in little ſheaves. 

M. After rippling, the ſeed muſt be carried to 
the granaries, and the flax laid down to water; 
if poſſible diſpoſe of the whole into your ponds 

8, together; the ſummer which draws haſtily to- 
wards an end, is your fitteſt ſeaſon, and ſhould 

be husbanded with care; however, let nothing 

d F tempt you to uſe bog-holes or running waters, 

ls tis better to be delay'd to the next ſeaſon, than 

diſcolour or damage all your flax. 

Cover your flax to keep it down with the 
ſlutch or mire at the bottom of your ponds, or 
till that be gather'd in ſufficient quantities, with 
clay, ruſhes, fern or timber. From four to 
twelve or thirteen days is the time requiſite for 
watering.” After the fourth examine your flax 
daily, and be particularly careful not to let it 
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lie too long: tis a miſtake on the lafer ſide te 
draw it off the ſooneſt. | 

In graſſing, the ſhorteſt graſs ſhould be pre 

ferr'd. Dry ſand-banks do well; on either the 
flax muſt be turned every ſecond day, and ge- 
nerally lies from a fortnight to three weeks, 

To dry your flax, heat your oven thorough 
ly, then let it cool till a man can ſtand in it 
without uneaſineſs, fill it over night, and your 
flax will be ready for the break next morning, 
The dirt and ſtraws ſcutch'd out of the flax in 
one day, will heat the oven for the next. 

When you break your flax, take ſheaf by 
ſheaf out of the oven as you ule it: it comes 
criſp under the engine, works better and mare 
eaſily. Tis an error to lay the flax, as we do, 
as far as may be from the joint; the nearer it 
is plac'd to the centre of motion in the break, 
the more readily it ſplits, and the leſs damaged it 
receives. 

In ſeutehing chuſe the broad round ſcutch, 
the ſquare and narrow one in uſe among Us cuts 
and deſtroys the flax. 

By the time the flax is ſentcht, and about the 
middle of October, twill be time to threſh the 
Teed. 

This may be done by driving horſes back- 
ads and forwards on the boles, or by drawing 
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wer them a heavy rolling- EFRON 
tard floor. 1 
Cleaning it requires more Aety; to do it 

toroughly it muſt firſt go through the window 
which ſeparates it from the boles: thro! the rid 
Wile next to take out ſtraws, ſtones, and larget 
dirt : then ſueceſſively throꝰ two different ſieves, 
the firſt bord with oval holes to let thro' the 
fed, and nothing elſe of greater bulk, the ſe- 
cond cloſer to retain the ſeed, and afford a paſ- 
x in age to all ſmaller bodies : and laſtly thro? the 
ſcreen or wire harp which frees it from all duſt. 
by When the flax-dreſſer has thus'clean'd his 
i. fed, he ſhould return to his flax, and put it 
= thro' the fining mills. The wheel in theſe, turns 
q alternately from right to left, and from left to 
2 right, twice each way, and according to the 
wn number of theſe double turns the flax comes 
out the finer,' the ſmoother, and the ſofter; 
"  F fourſcore ſuch turns is the moſt that any flax 
h requires, and probably as much as it will bear. 
hy In heckling, women and children ſhould'be 
employ'd from choice. They work with greater 
gentleneſs than men, and care and tenderneſs are 
e the main excellencies in this buſineſs. For the beſt 
flax, four ſets of heckles will be requiſite, each 
of them of a different fineneſs. Thro' theſe it 
os | ay be drawn ſucceſſively, and every time with 
proportionable caution : the laſt whoſe teeth is 
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like the fineſt needles, requires the W 
and ſhould be truſted with fe hands 
Theſe directions, if they anſwer no other 

purpoſe, will at leaſt be an uſeful index to out 
correſpondents letters. We hope indeed a far. 
ther uſe from them; but were it otherwiſe, as 
they have been drawn up in compliance with 
the opinion of many gentlemen, we ſhall think 
our trouble 'well beſtowed in an attempt to 
oblige them. 

The following letter will conclude this paper 
properly, and we (hall give it to the reader with · ¶ - 
out alteration or apology. 
IIt is but a ſmall mite I have to offer to your 5. 
© approbation, but I am loth it ſhould be loſt 
© or buried without imparting, having ſeen the 
good effects of it, It is an invention of one I , 
© Rigby, in the ſervice of the Right Hon. the 
Lord St. George, in his factory in Connaught, 

« After rippling the flax he ſent the boles to 

the mill in ſacks, ordering the mill-ſtones to 

© be ſet as uſual for making groates, then ground 
the boles, and found it hurt not the ſeed to 
_ © any value, but left the griſt fit for the win- 
© nowing, by which means in a few days were 

* ſaved upwards of twelve hogſheads of good 

* ſeed, which muſt have taken long time and 
many hands to accompliſh other ways. The 
* mill-ſtones may be ſet at diſcretion to grind as 
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fine as you think fit, but ſo as not too math 
to damage the ſeed. If this feem worthy your 
notice and publiſhing, I hope the next time I 


> our trouble you, ſhall be with ſomething more 
a far. ' material, and I ſhall 10 10 an honour to be 
le, af at your command.” A. B. 
with 

vinkY e. s. The boles are ſuppoſed to be dry. M. 
aper N 0 XLVI. Tueſday, February 21ſt. 1738. 
* 12 following letters upon brewing, con- 

| tain many curious experiments, which 
our have a natural tendency to make that an art, 
lot ¶ (hich till now has been more properly a knack, 
the and directed by cuſtom or by chance, rather 
one than by . | 
the 
ht, Seti MEN, 

1 T is the misfortune of our country, that 
o 1 for the moſt part, perſons of all ranks 
nd F « live above their income. Thisevil is a fruitful 
to ſource of many more; and if unreſtrained, 
in. «© muſt inevitably end in general poverty and 
re *< diſtreſs, It is foreign to my purpoſe, and it is 
0d grating in itſelf, to enter into a detail of the 
nd particulars. I wiſh, we had virtue enough to 
he correct what we ſenſibly feel to be amiſs. At 


* preſent, I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, 
Aa 
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that for ſome time paſt, wine is become, al- 


© moſt, the general entertainment of our peo- 


© ple; and the care and improvement of malt- 
liquor, almoſt totally neglected. I apprehend, 
© it would hardly check this growing evil, to 
<. obſerve, that ale and cyder ſeem by nature 
« deſign'd for our climate, to ſupply the place 
© of wine. That ale is more balſamic, freer from 
© tartar, and leſs liable to pernicious adultera- 
tions. Thoſe reaſonings, however juſt, would 
© be in vain oppos'd to the force of prevailing 
© faſhion,- which, as an ingenious writer ob— 
© ſerves, creates appetites, governs nations, and 
« ſupplies the place of reaſon in the vulgar of 
© all ranks. Gentlemen of character and for- 
© tune mult redreſs this miſchief. They muſt 
© make it faſhionable firſt, to brew, and then to 
© drink good ale; countenance a particular in- 
ſpection into the brewing it, and condeſcend 
©to make proper obſervations and inferences 
from the different appearances. Were this 
© happy point once gained, the whole operation 
© would ſoon be perform'd in a more rational 
© manner, than it has been hitherto; we ſhould 
* ſoon begin to vie with our ncighbours in the 
© delicacy of our drink, and even contend with 
* France in her wine, 
That I may contribute ſomething to. for- 
ward this laudable deſign, I take the liberty 
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to ſend you ſome obſervations and experi- 
Fw upon the time requiſite for boiling the 

worts. The experiments have been ſeveral 
times repeated with the ſame ſucceſs; fo that 
] can aſſure you, they are accurate: the con- 
' ſequences deduced from them, appear to 
me to be juſt, but them I ſubmit to your 
candour and judgment; and if they be fo 
' happy as to meet with approbation, I ſhall 
think my pains abundantly rewarded. 

© I take it for granted, every man who expects 
'to brew good drink, will be careful in the 
choice of his hops and malt. I ſhall not ſpend 
much time therefore, in enlarging on theſe ar- 
' ticles, but only obviate a vulgar prejudice, 
* which ſeems too univerſally to have prevail'd. 
I mean that we are not to expect good drink 
from Iriſh hops and Iriſh malt. I have taſted 
excellent ale ſeveral years old, made of our 
* own barley, wherein no greater a proportion 
of hops or malt were us'd, than is commonly 
*done in England for keeping drink : and I will 


venture to affirm, this ale was no way inferi- 
*or to the Engliſh. I muſt confeſs, we are not 
*arrived to any great perfection in the-culture 
*and management of hops; nevertheleſs, the 
year 1736, gave us a ſufficient proof that in a 
good ſeaſon we may be ſupply'd from among 
* ourſelves with that valuable commodity. I af- 
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fure you I know ſeveral inſtances, where the l. 
* rith hops, us'd in the fame proportion as the 
Pocket or Worceſter hop, gave the drink a high- 
© er reliſh, and preſerved it full as well. But to il. 
© tuſtrate this matter a little further, give me leave 
to obſerve, that as the bitter of the hop is of a 
* fixed nature, and will not evaporate by the heat 
of boyling water, it is eaſy to determine the 
quantity of bitter in any given quantity of 
© hops, by the quantity of extract and fixed ſalts 
* produced from them. For this purpoſe, I made 
* ſeveral experiments on the Kentiſh, Worceſter 
and Iriſh hops af 1736. The Kentiſh yielded 
the greateſt proportion of fixed ſalts, and ex- 
tract: but the Iriſh, an equal, and in ſeyeral 
«© ſpecimens a greater proportion of both, than 
a the Worceſter, or Pocket. 

. © Tho? I do not deſign, as I mention'd before, 
© to enlarge on the qualities of malt and hops; 
* I muſt add a ſecond obſervation, that in order 
to have good drink, it is alſo neceſſary, the 
© grain ſhould be perfectly malted, and not us'd 
© too foon. If it be imperfectly malted, the 
drink will acquire a raw taſte : and if it be freſh 
* off the kiln, ic retains an extraneous heat from 
© the fire, which time only wears off. Beſides, 
the wort made from fuch malt, requires a 
much longer time to break, than that does, 
© which has been made ſome months. 
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© It is alſo of importance, to attend to the 
* ſize of the copper, you make uſe of in brew- 
ing. The coppers of our publick-brewers in 
Dublin, generally contain from thirty to ſixty 
' barrels, and require to be kept longer boiling, 
than thoſe in private houſes, which contain 
for the moſt part only from one to three. The 
quantity of fire uſed for theſe, is much great- 
er in proportion, than what the former require; 
* and conſequently the boyling, and evaporation 
© are proportionably greater in the ſmall, than in 
the larger ones; inſomuch, that I haye obſerved 
in one of the ſmaller ſize, an eighth part of the 
vort evaporated in three hours boiling, when 
in the ſame time, a twelfth or leſs my 
© loſt in one of larger dimenſions. 

* Having premis'd theſe few padus, 1 
© ſhall now endeavour from the nature of the 
chop and malt, to convince the readers, that 
© long boiling is not the moſt effectual way. of 
obtaining and combining their virtues. 

* The hop is a bitter aromatic, exhibiting a 
* ſenſible acrimony to the taſte, and endued be 
© ſides with an auſterity or roughneſs. 

* This laſt quality is not commonly obſery'd ; 
© but evidently manifeſts itſelf, in a long de- 

* coftion of hops in fair water, ſo as almoſt to 
* equal the roughneſs of allum. 

* The aromatic part of the hop, on the con- 

Aa 3 
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© tray, is volatile, and, as I have frequently ex. 
© perienc'd, riſes and comes over, in a whitiſh 
© water, by the mild heat of the cold till. 
_ © The grateful bitter is of a middle nature, 
© ſemi-volatile, requiring more fire to exttact 
it, than the aromatic part, and leſs than the 
© auſtere, aſtringent one 
Hence, thoꝰ theſe — qualities reſide to- 
< gether in the hop, they are capable of being 
* ſeparated, and the aromatic flavour and grate- 
* ful bitter may be had alone, without the a. 
* ſtringent nauſeous one. 
© To obtain this, ſhould be the brewer's aim: 
4 and this can no otherwiſe be done, than by I ©! 
© boikng the wort much leſs than has hitherto f 
© been uſual. For, as the virtues of the hop 
reſide in the ſquammae or its ſubtile and al- 
© moſt tranſparent leaves, the yellow duſt which 
© adheres to them, and the fine membrane which 
* contains the ſeed, all parts of a very nice and 
delicate texture, tis plain, that upon too long 
« decottion, they will be all extracted, and the 
ſtrong, aſtringent roughneſs, together with the 


Cre. © 

Some, indeed, ſupport the practice of long 
* boiling, by aſeribing ſome uſeful qualities to 
the ſeed itſelf, which they ſuppoſe require more 
of the action of the fire. But this is entirely a 
* miſtake ; the feed itſelf being almoſt, if not 
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| altogether, void of all flavour and alt er. 


(nels. 

What 1 have here affirm'd of the nature of 

re, the hop, is the reſult of many and repeated ex- 
ttract MY * periments. I always found, that the aroma- 
1 the tic flavour of the hop, was extracted by the 

gentle heat of infuſion in warm water, that 
upon a quarter of an hour's boiling, the plea- 
* fant bitterneſs and acrimony came next, and 
that when the decoction was continued above 
dan hour, the nauſeous, terrene and auſtere 
* roughneſs ſhew'd it (elf. 
im: *I ſhall add, that when the hop remained a- 
by bove an hour in decoction, its grateful ſmell 
rto and flavour were entirely loſt ; the aromatic 
op © parts evaporated, and what remained, was bit- 
al- ter and auſtere, nauſeous and muddy. Longer - 
ch I © boiling produc'd proportionable effects of the 
ch © fame kind, and afforded a mere bitter, fill 


jd © more nauſeous than the former. 
8 Fhis Iattribute to the ſtalks, whoſe 1 
e | contexture, however ſtubborn, yields at laſt to 


e continued decoction, and impregnates the wa- 
ter with that intenſe bitter, and nauſeous harſh- 


4 © neſs, Tis true, that little of this auſtere harſh- 

© neſs betrays it ſelf in chewing the hop-ſtalks; 

© they appear almoſt inſipid to the palate ; but, 
© upon boiling them alone for three hours in 
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common water, I found all the harſnneſs Ia. 
©ſcribe unto them. 
© The reſult of the obſervations in this — 
is plainly this; that long boiling of the hop is 
a pernicious practice produceth with great 
art and labour an inert, auſtere and naufeous 
bitter in the place of what indulgent nature 
had deſigned us—a pleaſant active aromatic 
one. | 
Tam, &Cc. 
R——y W. 


NO XLVII. Tucſday, February 28th, 1738. 


GENTLEMEN, | 

s 1 1 I advanced in my laſt letter con- 
: cerning the power of infuſion, is not 
* peculiar to the hop alone; but is obſervable 
in other vegetables. And as this is a matter of 
* ſome importance in the article of brewing, 1 
© hope it will not be thought ſuperfluous to il- 
luſtrate this a little further. 

It is almoſt needleſs to mention that the 
virtues, the ſmell, and the flavour of tea, are 
© beſt obtain'd by mere infuſion. It is alſo cer- 
* tain, that the ſyrups of roſes and violets, which 
© conhiſt of volatile and fixed parts, are beſt pre- 


* pared by infuſion only. But the power there- 
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' of appears no where plainer, than in the tan- 
'ners ouze, which is nothing elſe than an infu- , 
ſion of oak-bark in cold water. To theſe 
' particulars, give me leave to add, that even 
' ſubſtances of a more cloſe and compacted na- 
ture, which yield their virtues in decoction on- 
(ly, are found to part with them more quick- 
ly and more effectually, if they have undergone 
a previous infulion, as is evident in lignum vi- 
' tae, and ſeveral others. And to name no more, 
even animal bodies are very differently affect- 
ed by mild and intenſe heat. Thus if fleſn be 
put into water boiling hot, and continue ſome 
time in it, the juice or gravy will be preſerv d 
in it: whereas, on the other hand, if it be put 
into cold water at firſt, by the ſubſequent gra- 
dual warmth, the gravy is drawn out into the 
vater, and affords good broth, but ſapleſs meat. 
* Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to illuſtrate what 
© I advanc'd in my former letters, ſince they 
* plainly tend to prove that if the hop, a vege- 
© table of a tender delicate texture, be ſufficient- 
© ly relaxed by a previous infuſion, a ſhort de- 
* cottion afterwards, will moſt effectually ex- 
tract its virtues, 
© T ſhall now endeavour to ſhew that long 
© boiling is as deſtructive of the virtues of the 
© malt, as it is of thoſe of the hop; and in or- 
der to this I muſt obſerye, that in all vege- 
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tables, which reſemble one another in the com. 


-© poſition of their parts, the ſame management 
* isrequilite to extract their virtues. Thus, the 


virtues of the mealy roots of marſh mallows, 


and ſeeds of quinces, faenugreck, and others, 
* are beſt obtain'd, by an infuſion of warm wa- 
© ter on hot embers, continued for ſome time, 
* and a gentle ſimmering afterwards. In like 
manner, the virtues of malt are not extracted 
by decoction at all, but by mere infuſion on- 
© ly, and that in water below the degree of boil. 
* ing. For ſhould the water be pour'd boiling 
hot upon the malt, every brewer knows it 
'* would coagulate the meal, and in his language, 
© hinder it from ſpending it ſelf. _ 14:74 
* Having premiſed thus much, let us briefly 

* conlider the nature of malt. Malt is the mealy 
© parts of barley, attenuated and volatiliz d, firſt 
© by a beginning vegeration, and afterwards by 
© the active force of the fire on the kiln, and 
© thus prepared evidently conſiſts of two diſtinct 
parts: the one a ſpirituous, the other ter- 
© rene. It is this ſpirituous part which yields 
that mild and grateful fragrancy, when the 
malt is maſhing, or the wort a boiling ; and, 
in the language of the chymiſt is call'd ſpiritus 
rector; being the feat of the ſmell and taſte 
of all vegetables. This ſpirit is entirely diſtinct 
from that, which fermentation produces after- 
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con. M' wards, and is of abſolute importance to the ale. 
For ſhould this fragrant, active ſpirit be diflipa- ' 
ted, or fly off by too long infuſion or decocti- 
don, the ale is robb'd of all its ſprightly parts, 
and remains an inert, vapid liquor, Of this 


the brewer ſeems appriz'd, and therefore while 
the malt is maſhing, takes prudent meaſures 


it is called, in the maſhing tub with a little dry 
malt and ſacks thrown over it. But after maſh- 


(wort with the nauſeous and aultere bitter of 


ly mic ſpirit of the malt in a greater or leſs de- 


[ft N fgree. But this is not the only miſchief which 
y ariſes from a long continued boiling of the 


d | f worts. —Another, and a very unhappy conſe- 


+ | ©quenceattends it, namely, that the thinnerand 


more fluid parts are diſſipated ; and if the de- 
coction be over long protracted, the ale-wort 
* will be reduc'd at laſt to a viſcid liquor, almoſt 
* 25 tough as birdlime, to which conſiſtence, it 
© more or leſs approaches, according to the de- 
' gree and length of boiling. If it be only boil- 
ed until the wort be properly impregnated with 
the virtues of the hop, which, by the way is 


to prevent it, This he does by capping it, as 


ing, his care in this particular unhappily ends, 
and that long decoction he afterwards uſes to 
combine the virtues of the hop with this infu- 
ge, fon of the malt, not only impregnates his ale- 


the hop, but alſo diſſipates this active, balſa- 
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© the only valuable end of boiling ; you have 2 
« light, penetrating, diluting, diuretic liquor; 
© which has imbib'd and does retain the ſmell 
© and flavour of hop and malt. Whereas ſhould 
© this decoction be long perſiſted in, your ale. 
vort becomes glutinous and viſcid, clogging 
© to the ſtomach, unfit for the purpoſes of drink, 
© and greatly tending to produce obſtructions 
© and diſeaſes in the human body. 

- «Before I leave the article of malt, allow me 
© to take notice of another pernicious practice 
© in brewing, which will naturally lead me to 
© conſider the terreſtrial part of malt, I juſt now 
mentioned: the practice I mean, is the infuſ- 
ing, or maſhing it too long. Here let me ob- 
© ſerve, that the firſt runnings from this infuſion, 
are always the moſt ſpirituous and fragrant, the 
© moſt balſamic and fweet, the leaſt diſpos'd to 
© acidity, and fitteſt for keeping. What thus 
© runs off, is call'd the ale or beer-wort. The 
© next infuſion is for ſmall beer, which is made 
by pouring freſh water on the grains; what is 
© thence drawn off, is robb'd of much ofits grate- 
ful ſpirit, ſmell and flavour, and is greatly diſ- 
© pog'd to acidity. The third and laſt infuſion, 
© is of cold-water, pour'd'on the grains exhauſt- 
* ed by the two preceeding infuſions, and is 
© call'd taplaſh. It is of a wheyiſh colour, having 
© loſt entirely the bright amber tincture, the 
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mic ſweetneſs of the firſt runnings, has an ill 


(taſte from the grains, and i is SRP — 


iſh as it runs off. 

Of the ſame nature, are the, appearances 
which manifeſt themſelves, in the making of 
'cyder and wine. The juice, which diſtills of 
its own accord from the ground apples, is by 
much the richeſt ; but that which is forc'd out 
by the laſt and hardeſt ſqueezings of the preſs, 
eis weaker, rougher and worſe taſted. If freſh 


vater be pour'd on the remaining murc, it pro- 


duces cyderkin, a liquor reſembling cyder, as 
the ſmall beer before mentioned reſembles ale. 
© In like manner, what runs from the firſt 


' preſſing of the grape, is always the fineſt and 
' moft delicate: and the principal {kill in max- 


ing wine, conſiſts in knowing when to draw 
' off the juice from the {kins, ſtones and ſtalks 


ein the vat. The ſhorter time the juice is fer- 
' mented with theſe, the ſweeter and paler is 


© the wine; but if this fermentation be continu- 
ed long, the wine becomes dryer, higher co- 
' loured, and more auſtere, This is ſo true, 
that ſome wines by ſtaying long on the murc, 
never loſe the harſh taſte of the grape one 
and become as red as ox blood. 
© From theſe particulars, it manifeſtly follows 
that the maſhing or infuſion of the malt, pro- 
B b 
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(grateful ſmell and flavour, with all the balſa 
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*ra&ed: too long, muſt greatly injure thi 
_ ©\orts, much of the balſamic ſpirit will fly of 
cu tendency to acidity from the terreſtrial fe 
© culent parts of the grains be contracted, and if 
© it be detie in ſummer the ale will certainly tur 
$ ſour. In what I now advance, I have not on 
©'reaſon, but experience on my (ide, and I tan 
c venture to affirm, that ſtrong October, as well 
©:25 middling table beer made of freth malt and 
©freſwhops, will be eee if it be 
© left to run in to hours. 

*Uponithe whole, iflotigrmditiings be attend- 
ed with ſuch inconveniencies to the worts, 
c and long decoction aſterwards, inſtead of com- 
bining the valuable and active parts of hop and 
malt, in reality diſſipates them, there needs no 
other arguments to explode the method of 
©/brewing, ſo lung eſtabliſhed here, and to re- 
mend a practice not chargeable with ſuch 
©!pernicious effects. I have not room to enlarge 
upon that head in this detter, and therefore 
c mall refer the conſideration of it to my next. 

Inithe mean time, give me leave, brieſly to con- 
ider the nature and effects of our common 
cſmallebeer, and in its room to recommend the 
entire guile ſmall beer, which is made of freſh 
malt and freſh hops. 

Our common ſmall-beer, which vill not 
keep a month, is made by an infuſion of the 
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grains and hop exhauſted in the preparation 
of the ale · wort, or at leaſt conſiderably depriy- 
ed of their balſamic, ſpirituous and aromatic 

parts, and thoroughly impregnated with their 
groſs, terreſtrial, auſtere, and nauſeous one. 
Parts of ſuch a nature receiv d into the body, 
muſt gradually ereate viſcidities and obſtructi- 
' ons, and prove greatly detrimental to tender 
eonſtitutions and weak ſtomachs. On the o- 
ther hand, the entire guile ſmall- beer, is charge - 
able with none of theſe inconveniencies, and 
is undoubtedly the moſt wholforae and uſeful 
' of malt-drink—if well prepared, it will keep 
om. © ſound a twelvemonth. It retains the more 
and * ſpirituous aromatic parts above deſerib d, and 
00 F © ſufficiently anſwers the end of diluting our 
| of © more ſolid ſood; it carries no viſtidities into 
re. the blood, and by a gentle ſtimulus promotes 
ich «the necefſary contractions of the veſſels. In a 
ge © word, it is enrich'd with all the valuable pro- 
= * perties of the hop and malt, and. is as gr, 
. ful as it is wholſome. 

E 8 Iam, &c. 

L | R—y W. 
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- GrenTLEMEN, 

Ny. ptr ag what I have faid i in my former let- 
ters, I flatter myſelf, your readers are 
© convinc'd, that a long continued maſhing of 
© the malt, and a tedious boiling of the hops 
and wort are ſo far from being neceſſary to 
© obtain the virtues of either, that they natu- 
rally tend to rob the worts of the aromatic and 
© balſamic qualities of both. I have choſen to 
enlarge perhaps too much upon theſe articles, 
© becauſe prejudices, - ſupported by tradition, 
and eſtabliſhed by practice, are not eaſily re- 
© mov'd; and yet unleſs we can ſucceed herein, 
I fear we are not like to arrive to any great 

perfection in our malt liquor. 

It were to be wiſhed, we had unerring rules 
© to guide us in our brewing it: but ſo many 
4 circumſtances are necelfary to be attended 
* to, and a miſcarriage in any one of them is 
* fo apt to ſpoil the whole, that it is not eaſy 
© to point out a method which will always an- 
© ſwer, Were there nothing elſe, the qualities 

of hops and malt differ ſo much at different 
« times, that it is impoſſible to fix a ſtandard 
* for * any drink, which will not neceſ- 


* 
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 farily admit of great variations. Sometimes 
this difference appears in the hops, inſomuch 
that in one ſeaſon. five pounds of hops ſhall 
' impregnate the wart with its bitter aromatic 
qualities as ſtrongly as ſeven pounds ſhall do 
in another. There is alſo a remarkable dif- 
' ference ariſes from the ſoil where they were 
' rais'd :, thus we find a pound and a balf of 
* Kentiſh hops is nearly equal to two pounds 
« of thoſe. which grow in Worceſterſhire ; to 
« which let me add, that the bitter in the Ken- 
* tiſh hop is wrapt up in a more tenacious oily- 
* nels than the Worceſter; and for that reaſon 
© the former is always to be preferr'd for drink 

* which is delign'd for keeping: the Worceſter 
© anſwers well enough in ale that is uſually kept 
© for a month or fix weeks. But further, malt 
* which is made of barley requires a greater 
proportion of haps than that which is made 
of bear: and pale, but well-dry'd malt needs 
* a larger ſhare than what is high dry'd. Need 
J add, that what is brew'd in ſummer muſt 
© be better hop'd than what is brew'd in winter? 

* Conſiderable varieties muſt alſo ariſe from 
© the diverſity of the grain; whether, for ex- 
« ample, it be bear or barley; and alſo, from 


© the greater or leſſer degree of mealineſs in 


© each, as well as the perfection or imperfection 
in malting. For theſe reaſons, I believe you 
B b 3 
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« will not expect from me a perfect receipt for 
6 brewing. Gentlemen's palates yary much, and 
what to one would be ſufficiently ſtrong and 
© agreeably bitter, to another would appear both 
weak and ſcarcely bitter. — Nevertheleſs, that 
I may not ſeem wholly wanting on this head, 
I ſhall venture to ſend you the ſeveral pro- 
* portions I have frequently, and I think ſuc- 
* ceſsfully, try'd in brewing three ſorts of malt- 
© drink, October or beer, ale, and entire guile 
8 ſanklibece; and afterwards ſubjoin ſuch di- 
rections as appear neceſſary to be obſerv'd in 
* all, as well as thoſe which particularly relate 
to the ſeveral kinds. 
October, or beer, fo call'd, becauſe in hit 
month, the beſt of that kind of drink is always 
* made; I have prepared in the following man- 


* ner;—from three barrels, or three barrels and 


© a half, of the beſt barley malt, draw a barrel 
and a half of drink, to which, ſeven, eight or 
nine pounds of the beſt Kentiſh hops, muſt be 

* added in the manner hereafrer deſcribed. Ale, 
© to be kept three weeks or a month, I have pre- 
* pared in this manner. From a barrel and a half 
©'of the beſt barley malt, draw a barrel or 
* barrel and a quarter of drink; and to this, 
put two pounds of the beſt Worceſter hop; 
* which, for drink like this; intended for a ſpeedy 
_ * conſuwption, will abundantly ſuffice. But if 
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the ale is deſign'd for keeping two or three 
months, add half a pound more of hops to the | 
ſame proportion of malt and wort. 
Entire guile ſmall· beer may properly be di- 
'yided into three claſſes; as ſmall October, 
' which may be kept a twelve · month; middling 
beer, which may be kept two months; and 
ſmall-· beer, which is to be drank in three weeks. 
The firſt, which is {mall October, is at no 
time ſo properly to be made as in October, 
and is done as follows : from a barrel and half 
' of the beſt beer malt, draw a barrel and three 
quarters of drink, to which put three pounds 
: ' of the beſt Kentiſh hops. 
at For the ſecond or middling ſmall-beer : 
ys from a barrel and half of the beſt barley malt, 
draw two barrels and three quarters of drink, 
d and put two pounds and a quarter of hops. 
1 © For the third or ſmalleſt kind: from a bar- 
y (rel and a half of the beſt bear malt, draw two 
parrels and a half of drink, and put two pounds 
* of hops. 

* Before THEE give me leave to obſerve, 
that the reaſon I have mention'd bear and bar- 
ey malt promiſcuoully, is purely becauſe the 
© ſeveral kinds of drink now mentioned, I have 
© known to be made in that way; and a little 
© obſervation will inſtruct the brewer to ſubſti- 
© tute one in the place of the other, in proper 
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« proportions, when he pleaſes, to vary them. 
I ſhall now take leave to add ſome genera 
* inſtructions, which may be apply'd to the fe 
© veral kinds of drink I have at preſent taken 
notice of. 

© Rain water is vreferable to any other for 
© brewing ; and muſt be reduc'd to different 
degrees of heat, tho” ſtill below the degree of 

: boiling, according to the various qualities of 

* the grain, In water prepared for brewing, the 

greater degree of heat is, in the brewer's lan- 
„Suse, call'd a ſharper liquor; the leſs is call d 
* a ſlacker; and the juſtly adapting the proper 

> * degree of heat, to the different qualities of the 
* grain, is the ſingle article upon which depends 

_ © the compleat extraction of the virtues of the 

malt in general. It may be affirm'd, that a 
* lacker liquor moſt effectually extracts the 
* mealy parts of malt, and makes the tincture 

« richer, tho” leſs tranſparent, But to be more 
particular: high dry'd malt, and new malt re- 

* quire ſlacker liquor, than what is pale and 

longer made. Fine ground malt requires a 

* ſlacker liquor, than what is coarſer and more 

© grolly ground; and barley, which is more 

© mealy, requires a ſlacker liquor than bear 
© malt, But whether bear or barley malt be 


* us'd, care ought always to be had, that it be 


c * ſuch as has been made ſome months, and 


W 
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m. ground about twelve hours before. you maſh, 
2neraM'for then it yields its parts moſt perfectly. 

he ſe. I have already obſerv'd, that great care is 
taken (requiſite, that the water us'd in mathing, be 
neither too ſlack or ſharp; when that is well 
r for © adjuſted, there remains another circumſtance 
erent which mult nicely be attended to. I mean, the 
ee of * time this maſhing. or infuſion ought to laſt.” 
es of © In general, I am of opinion two hours infu- 
„the ſion will ſuffice for any wort; for ſhould it 

lan- * be continued longer, eſpecially in ſummer 
d time, or in pale well dry'd. malt, which yields 
per its virtues ſooner than the high-dry'd ; I make 

the no doubt, the drink would quickly acquire an 
ads ill taſte from the grains, and ſoon turn ſour 
he * afterwards. Pra 
t a The infuſing and boiling of the hop is the 
be next article to be conſidered : what I have ſaid 
re © © before on this ſubject makes it needleſs to en- 
e large, and therefore I ſhall juſt obſerve, that 
© the hops muſt be well rubb' d, and if clear'd 
from the ſtalks they will be better; thus pre- 
* par'd, put them into the underback, and at 
© the proper time, let the wort run on them in a 

© ſmall ſtream, by which means they will be gra- 
dually opening. After the wort is all run-off 
© into the underback, let the hops continue to 
© ſoak in it about half an hour. And thus by 
the moderate heat of the wort, agreeably to 
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* what I have advanc'd concerning the power o 
© infuſion, the hops will be relaxed and opened, 
© and communicate a conſiderable ſhare of their 
bitter aromatic virtue. This will alſo diſpoſe 
© them mare readily to yield to the power of 
the ſubſequent boiling. In order to this, the 
vort thus infus'd, and the hops muſt be put 
together into the copper, and during the time 
© the boiling laſts, the copper ought to be kept 
. cloſe cover'd; by which, much of the volatile 

parts will be preſerv'd,, whilſt the acrimonious 
© bitter is extracted. 

© When this is done, your next care is to at- 
tend to the time of boiling ; and from the rea- 
ſſon Ladvanc'd already, and ſome experiments, 
1 ſhall give hereafter, I may venture to affirm, 
that it is not any way eſſential to its goodneſs, 


that any kind of malt · drink ſhould boil above 


*.an hour in ſmall coppers, provided the cir- 
*cumſtances I have mention'd: be attended to. 
© Nay what is more, I am thoroughly convin- 
*.ced, the goodneſs of ſome particular forts of 
* drink depends upon its being boiled a ſhorter 

time than I have limited. When the woft 
bas boil'd its time, do not, as is uſually done, 
ſtrain it directly from the hops, but let them 
remain in it, as long as the wort continues 
* warm and thin enough for ſtraining. And 
* thus, the firſt and ſecond infuſion, with the 
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intermediate decoction, will thoroughly {a+ 
'turate your worts with all the * of 11 
(hop. | 
The directions I have now laid Joo are 
applicable to the ſeveral ſorts of malt drink I 
juſt now mention'd. Beſides theſe, it is ne- 
'ceffary, I ſhould add ſome other concerning 
the different management which-each parti- 
cular kind requires. But as I fear I have al- 
ready exceeded the bounds of your paper, I 
ſhall refer n and lone other obſervations, 
to N . next." 


Naw, Ke. 

R——y W. 
No XLIX. Tueſday, March 14, 1738. 
Aare 

N.my laſt letter, I offered ſuch inſtructions 

as regarded brewing in general, and ſhall 

© row add ſome hints concerning the manage- 
ment of each particular fort. 

The wort deſign'd for good October is/ſul- 
© ly ſaturated with the meal of the richeſt beſt 
« dry'd malt. Hereby it acquires a greater ſpeci- 
© fiek gravity than ale wort, depoſits a greater 


a ſediment; and commonly requires, at leaſt in 
„larger veſſels, near twelve months to fine. 


4 "on hence it plainly follows that boiling it 
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in ſmall coppers for two or three hours ſull in th 
* ceſlively muſt diſſipate the finer parts, and U oil 
© degrees reduce it to the conſiſtence of mum ſ ve 
© and of courſe be more prejudicial to this, thar [hw 
© any kind of drink. ber, 
* But as it has hitherto been the receiv'd opiſ the: 
nion, that this October or keeping drinkſ it a 
© ſhould be the longeſt boil'd of any, allow me 
© to illuſtrate! this matter a little further.—E- 
very body knows milk is a more viſcid tenaci- 
© ous fluid than pure water, and yet it is de-. 
© monſtrable that it boils much ſooner, and in ge 
© boiling waſtes much faſter than water. The ti! 
© reaſon poſlibly may he this, that the particles bi 
© of fire, are more cloſely wrapt up in the thick -- di 
© er conliſtence or viſcidity of the former than ln 
© the latter, and thereby cauſe a more violent lt. 
c agitation, and conſequent evaporation ; but | 
© be this the cauſe or not, it is undoubtedly true |* © 
in fact, that in boiling the ſame quantity of | | 
* ftrong and ſmall wort with the ſame degree of 
© heat, the ſtrong October wort is by experi- 
© ence found to waſte both more and fa 
than the ſmall beer wort; and therefore, un- 
© leſs we would reduce it to the conſiſtence of 
© a ſyrup, it ought to be boil'd a ſhorter time; 
but that this matter may not want a ſanction 
from experience, I can aſſure your readers, 


© that in thoſe parts of England, where beer is 
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in the greateſt repure, the moſt curious never 
boil this Kind of wort above half an hour, and 
ſeveral don't exceed fifteen or twenty minutes, 
have only to add upon this article of Otto- . 
ber, that no hops, but the Kentiſh, have hi- 
therto been found durable enough to preſerve 
it a twelvemonth, before which time it is rare- 
ly us'd. 
E. It has been heady hinted that the Wor- 
naci.fl' ceſter hop will be ſufficiently ſtrong for ale. 
s de. ſ* —Let me only remark, that ale-wort need not 
id in generally boil above half an hour, in which 
The time it will obtain a ſufficient quantity of the 
cles bitter from the hop, and when it comes to be 
ick - drank, recommend itſelf by its ſuperior light- 
han neſs and flavour, far beyond what is boil'd 
ent two, three, and four hours. | 
but As to the entire guile ſmall beer, I ſhall juſt 
ue {© obſerve, that the wort contains a larger pro- 
of |* portion of water to its malt, than either beer 
of | © or ale, and therefore is not in ſuch immediate 
danger of being injur'd in its conſiſtence by 
J -ing over-boild. However, I am fatisfied an 
© hour's boiling will ſuffice for it; and this I 
F | © know to be the practice of an eminent ſmall 
© beer brewer in London. 

I am ſenſible, what I have now advanc'd, 
© about boiling the- bop, is liable to a plauſible 
Cc 
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© objeCtion, and therefore I ſhall diſtinly con 


* ſider it, and endeavour to remove it. 

© The objection is this, that tho' the hop has 
© been boil'd in the common way for three or 
© four hours, it ſhall nevertheleſs retain ſuffidi- 
cent bitterneſs to impregnate the ſmall beer of 
© the ſame brewing: from whence it is infer- 
© red, that long boiling is abſolutely requiſite 


© fully'to extract the bitter of the hop. 


In anſwer to this, let me obſerve, that it has 


| © been prov'd by a former experiment, that the 


© aromatic volatile part of the hop muſt fly off 

© by this botling, fo that both ale and ſmall beer 
© muſt be depriv'd of that; and with regard to 
© the acrimonious bitter, I ſhall now endeavour 
© to ſhew, that if the ſmall beer be impregnated 
< with it, after the ale has boil'd fo long, either 
© there may have been an unneceſfary waſte of 
© hops, by too large a quantity being uſed for 
© the ale—Or, that the ale is depriv'd of ſuch a 

© proportion of the bitter as the ſmall beer re- 
© ceives. In order to prove the firſt of theſe, 
give me leave to obſerve, that thoſe who are 
© converſant in diſſolutions, know that a men- 
© ſtraum can receive only a determinate pro- 
© portion of the impregnating or diſſolvable 

„matter. When it is ſaturated with this, it 
© will admit no more, Thus if you ſufficiently 
© ſaturate with ſalt a given quantity of water, 
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vou may add what portion more you pleaſe, 


it remains untouched by the water, and falls 
to the bottom. In like manner, a given quan- 
tity of water will receive a certain proportion 


of the bitter of the hop, and no more. 


That I might be ſatisfied of this, I boil'd 
two ounces of hops in ten quarts of water, 
until I evaporated it into an extract. After- 
' wards I boiled the ſame quantity of the ſame 
' fort of hops in two quarts of water into 
an extract alſo. And upon comparing the 
quantities of both, I found I had one third 
more of bitter extract from the ten quarts, 
than from the two. In this experiment, I think 
it appears that the pores of the bottle of wa- 
© ter, were not able to contain the quantity of 
bitter communicable from the two ounces of 
hops, and that confequently the remaining hop 
© would have embitter'd more freſh water. The 
© application of this unto the ale-wort is very 
© natural — for if the ale-wort be thoroughly 
© impregnated with the bitter of the hops, and 
© yet there be ſufficient bitterneſs remaining in 
© them, to ſerve the next infuſion for fmall beer, 
© it is evident, more hops were allotted to the 
© ale than were neceſſary for it. Or ſhould this 
© not have been the caſe, and yet the ſmall beer 
prove ſufficiently hopp'd, it may ariſe from 
hence, that the ale-wort loſes what the ſmall 
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© beer gains, and this I am next to prove. 
For this purpoſe allow me to obe, that 
by a long immerſion in the boiling Wort, the 
hop is much expanded, and its pores dilated 
to a great degree; its leaves become in a great 
meaſure like a ſponge, and reimbibe the imbit- * 1 
© ter'd liquor in which they are ſoak'd. This li- i 
* quor,which grows more viſcid by the continued « x 
© boiling. adheres more cloſely to the hop, whoſe « 1 
leaves grow viſibly thicker, and by long conti- «| 
nuing in the wort, become at laſt ſurprizingly « | 


heavy. To determine this, I made the follow- ! 


© ing experiment ſeveral times with the ſame ! 
ſucceſs. =; £ 


I took two ſmall bags, and put into each of | + 


them two drachms of hops, and ſuſpended Þ| « 

© them in a copper of wort about to boil. After 

© the wort had boil'd half an hour, I took out 

© the bags and weigh'd their contents. Thoſe | « 

© of No. 1. weigh'd one ounce, four drachms and 

© two ſcruples. Thoſe of No, 2. weigh'd one | « 

* ounce, ſix drachms and fourteen grains. 1 
After this I put them both into the ſame | «+ 

copper in their reſpective bags, and kept them | 

* ſuſpended there until the wort had boil'd an 

hour and three quarters, and then I took them 

© out again, and the contents of No. 1. weigh- 

© ed an ounce, ſix drachms, and fourteen grains, 

© and thoſe of No. 2. weigh'd one ounce, ſix 
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drachms, and two ſcruples. And if the decoc- 
tion be ſtill continued longer, the hop expands 

* itſelf ſtill more and grows ſtill heavier in pro- 

portion. | 

From this experiment it follows, that by 

long boiling the hops in the ale-wort, the wort 
* 1s actually robb'd of part of its bitter of as 
much at leaſt, as the hop increaſes in weight 
* by ſoaking in it, and this embitters the ſmall 
© beer, and what is full as bad, by degrees, the 
fine acrimonious bitter of the hop, as I obſerv- 
ed before, is chang'd into a rough and nauſe- 
* ous one. From this experiment it appears 
further why, and under what circumſtances, 
* hops which have been us'd for ale, not only 
© embitter the ſmall beer, but ſometimes alſo 
© add to its ſtrength. The reaſon is, part of the 
* ale-wort adheres to the leaves of the hop, and 
© is by them communicated to the ſmall beer. 

Upon the whole, I hope, it does appear, 
© that the objection I have now conlider'd, if it 

proves any thing, proves no more than this, 

© that when the ſmall beer, which is made of 
© hops and malt, that have been uſed for ale be- 
© fore, is ſufficiently bitter; either there has been 
© 2 waſte of hops, or the ale is robb'd of fo much 
© of its bitter as the ſmall beer gains. | 

© I ſhould now conſider the appearances in 
© the þoiling of the worts, which are common- 

Cc 3 
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© ly receiv'd as ſure tokens of its being finiſhed; 
but the conſideration of theſe, n 
matter for another paper. U 


Am now to er thoſe ee in 
the boiling of the worts, which are com- 
c — reputed certain ſigns that they have 
© boil'd enough. Theſe are generally reduc'd to 
* two: the ſinking of the hop, and the breaking 
© of the worts. Before I enter upon the conſi- 
© deration' of theſe, I ſhall juſt obſerve that ſome 
© perſons depend upon a third; they boil for a 
© certain number of minutes, when thele expire, 
they at once give over. It appears at firſt 
© view; that this is a fallacious rule to judge by. 
No regard is had to the qualities of either 
hop or malt; which, as I ſhall have occaſion 
* toſhew by and by, require very different treat- 
ment; and when they are not attended to, it 
© js more to be aſcrib'd to chance than art, that 
* any brewing proves ſucceſsful. 
© It has uſually been taken for granted, that 
the hops have communicated all their virtue 


to the wort, when they ſubſide or ſinꝭ unto 


ed, 
ih 
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the bott and that the boiling of the worts 
ought then to ceaſe. But let it be obſerv- 
ed that this depends on different cauſes. If the 
hop be previouſly infus'd, in the manner I have 
before recommended, it will fink ſooner, than 
if ſuch management has not been us'd. Some- 
times I have obſerv'd them to ſink in a quar- 
ter, and ſometimes not under half an hour's 
' boiling ; and for any thing I have learn'd to the 
contrary, the hops, even after they have im- 
A bib'd ſuch a quantity of wort as makes them 
ſink, may yet retain ſome virtues, they com- 
municate by longer boiling. This is certain, 
that the different dryneſs of the hop makes a 
remarkable difference in the time of its ſinking, 
(and communicating its virtues to the wort. 
For a dry hop is found to imbibe more moiſ- 
ture at ſea, and to grow heayier than a green. 
And it is found in making infuſions with green 
and dry herbs in warm water, that the green 
require a longer time to communicate their 
* virtues than the dry; for the dry more ſtrong- 
© ly imbibe the water, and conſequently impart 
© their qualities ſooner than the green. From 
© hence I think it evident, that the dryer the 
hop, the ſooner it will ſink ; and the greener 


(it is, the longer it will remain ſuſpended. 


From which, and from what I have before 


© advanced, taken together, it follows, that this 
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appearance in the boiling of the Worts, can 
© not be depended on as an unerring rule ho 
© long to continue, and when to fint{h;” Thi 
* guide only to be relied upon, muſt be a judi 
© cious taſte, improv'd by obſervation and e 
* perience. This will beſt determine, how long 
© the bitter of the hop, continues to retain it 
* grateful flavour: ſo long we may with ſafet 
© boil, and we ought to boil no longer. 
What J have ſaid may ſuffice for this ap- 
* pearance in the hop; and the rather, that the 
other, viz. the breaking of the wort, will re- 
quire a more thorough explication, as it has 
© been much talk'd of, and very little under- 
* ſtood. This breaking or curdling of the wort 
© is beſt diſcovered by taking up a little of it in 
© a bowl, and expoſing of it to the cold for two 
* or three minutes. If it begins to break, you 
© will find the liquor, which was tranſparent 
* when put up into the copper, is become 
* grumous and muddy. Theſe grumes, by the 
* continuance of the boiling, unite ; and form- 
ing larger ones, ſink down into the bottom 
© of the veſſel, and leave the liquor clear again. 
This is called a compleat breaking or ſepara- 
© tion, and has been almoſt univerſally allowed 
for a certain ſign, that the boiling is duly fi- 
* niſhed, ſhort of which, you ought not to ſtop; 
and beyond which it ought not to continue. 
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) carl © | dhe, indeed, that the ſooner this 
* ho breaking des appear, the ſhorter time the 
Th& boiling ought to laſt. Notwithſtanding I am 
Judi clearly of opinion, that for the making of 
xi. good drink, it is neither neceſſary to wait for 
b this breaking, nor to regard any thing elſe— 
icy but that the hops ſufficiently communicate 
their virtues to the wort. | 

Jam well aware this poſition will Qartle 
many of your readers at firſt ſight ; but if they 
ft the will impartially attend unto. ſome facts and 
II re. © experiments, I ſhall now relate, and candidly 
has examine them; I flatter my ſelf, they will a- 
der. © gree with me in what I have alledg'd, and 
vort © plainly ſee that the breaking of the worts is fo 
it in © variable in it ſelf, and in the circumſtances 
two © which attend it, that it can never be allow'd a 
you © ſtandard when the boiling is compleat. 
ent Wet me then obſerve, that this breaking ap- 
me © pears at very different times; from different 
hel] © circumſtances in the grain, and in the degree 
m- Hof the heat of the water which is us'd. Firſt 
m aas to the grain, In ſome malt it happens in 
n. | © half an hour, in others not before an hour and 
2- | © half. For inſtance, this breaking appears much 
d © ſooner, and in larger flakes, in old malt than 
in new; nay, in malt freſh off the kiln, there 
vill be ſcarce any breaking at all. In bear malt 
three quarters of a year old, I obſerv'd a com- 
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* pleat ſeparation in three quarters i an hour 
* which in barley malt ten days old di not hap 
pen in leſs than an hour; and yet barley malt 
is oblerv'd caeteris paribus, to break ſooner, in 
larger flakes, and in a greater quantity thay 
* beer-malt. But again—-the larger the curd 
* are, the ſooner is the ſubſiding or ſinking to 
the bottom obſerv'd; now ſlack dry'd malt ex- 
* hibits its curds ſooner and larger than the high 
*dry'd; and groſly ground malt exhibits larg-Iſ| *? 
© er curds, whilſt what is finer ground produces "g 


{ ſmaller. Nay, even the foil it ſelf is found to Le“ 
* diverſify the time of breaking, for the barley 04 
from chalks and gravels, is found to break ſoon- ch 


* er, than barley from tough clays. Thus you . 
| * ſee how many circumſtances in the grain, con- | © 


© cur to vary the time of breaking. To thele, let ig 
me add ſome others, which ariſe from the dif- | tl 
© ferent degrees of heat the water is endued with. I. g 

A ſlacker liquor is found to exhibit the curds . 


© ſooner, and of a larger ſize, whilſt ſharper li- 
* quor produceth them thicker and ſmalier, and 
not ſo ſoon. Slow and quick boiling make allo 
© a remarkable difference; for from the former, 
© the curds are larger, and the {ſeparation con- 
* ſequently ſooner than from the latter. The 
© different ſize of the veſſels in which they are . 
* boil'd, produces alſo a yiſible alteration in this f 
© matter. Thus, in a copper of a barrel and a 
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half, the wort broke in three quarters of an 
hour, and yet, the ſame wort in a copper veſ- 
feel containing three pints, tho' boil'd half an 
hour longer, did not come to a perfect break- 
ig at all; but the curds ſtill continued thick 

Fand ſmall. With the ſame ſucceſs, I made an- 
other trial in a ſmall copper of eight quarts. In 
two hours and a half, the breaking was com- 
'pleatin the larger copper from whence the wort 
arg- (was taken, which in the ſmaller afforded no 
aces ſigns of breaking at all. Were I to aſſign a 
{ to reaſon for this difference, I ſhould aſcribe it 
'to this; that the union of the grumes toge- 
on. ther, in ſuch larger parts as is neceſſary to make 
them ſublide, is obſtructed by the too great a- 
gitation of the quicker and more violent boil- 
let ing. To the fame cauſe it is alſo owing, that 
if. | * the breaking in large coppers of forty barrels, 
bp. happens as ſoon, if not ſooner than in the 
1; {| © {mall ones of a barrel or two. And to add no 
more, this is alſo the reaſon, why the leſſen- 
Fl & ing the fire, or adding cooler wort to a ſmal- 
ler quantity, boiling in a larger copper which 
is long a curdling, ſhall greatly forward the 
breaking in it. 

From theſe experiments it appears, that a 
© heat too violent hinders the compleat ſepara- 
© tion, breaking or ſubſiding of the grumes. But 
© this is not the only obſtacle, for ſhould the 
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heat be too remiſs or gentle, the like effect 
© will alſo be produc'd. This I learned from the 
* following experiment: I placed fome ſtrong 
© ale-wort in the heat of a Balneum Mariae 
* viz. in a jug ſet in an iron pot full of watgg; 
© —this water I kept ſimmering for ſour hours 
during all which time, there was but little 
© curd, and that but ſmall and fine, even at the 
© four hours end. The wort itſelf was then both 
clear and fine, and indeed much more ſo, and 
* with a much leſs quantity of curd, than was 
produc'd in ale-wort from the ſame malt of 
the ſame ſtrength, expos'd in a veſſel, to the 
© naked fire. Now, in each of theſe worts there 
© was the fame quantity of mealy matter con- 
© tain'd in their pores, but the heat of Balneum 
Mariae was not ſufficient for exhibiting it. — 
The mealy matter being left fo fine and ſubtle 
© as to be kept ſuſpended in the pores of the 
wort, without deſtroying its tranſparency, 
From theſe two experiments, compar'd toge- 
© ther, it appears, that a compleat ſeparation or 
breaking in the wort depends upon a certain 
© modification of heat in the water. The ob- 
« ſervations and concluſions from what I have 
© now advanced, I thall refer to my next.” 
Tam, Xe. 
R——y W. 
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No LI. Tueſday, March the a I 925 


GenTLEMEN, © b 
HE matter which ſinks to the benen 
; upon the breaking in the worts, is that 
' which conſtitutes the ſediment in the coolers. 
This is of a mixed raſte, ſweet and bitter; and 
(appears to me to be the precipitation of the 
@ mealy parts of the malt, and the groſſer, but 
bitter ones of the hop. My reaſon for think- 
ing ſo is this. To two pounds of this ſedi- 
* ment, I put three pints of water, and boiled 
them an hour; and after I had ſtrained the li- 
* quor, I fermented it with barm: this afforded 
© me an ale, tho* very bitter, yet in other re- 
ſpects by no means to be deſpiſed ; beſides, 
this ale kept good and ſound for near two 
* months. I muſt further obſerve, that the quan- 


© tity of this ſediment encreaſes by long boiling. 


© This appeared by boiling a certain quantity of 
© wort for half an hour, and the ſame quantity 


© of the ſame wort for two hours; and after both 


© were ſet apart for twelve hours, I found, that 
© the wort which had boiled two hours, depo- 
* fired double the quantity of ſediment to that 
* which had only boiled half an hour. I have 
© only to add under this head, that I am well 
* aſſured, that this ſediment, thrown into ſmall 

| D d 
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© beer, or into ale turn'd ſour, will greatly hel; 
© to.enrich the one and reſtore the other. 
© From the obſervations and experiments in 
© this, and in my foregoing letter, I beg leave to 
© draw the following concluſions :— 1ſt, Since 
© the time of this breaking is ſo uncertain, ſome- 
c times appearing in a quarter of an hour, and 
«© ſometimes not in two or three hours; if it 
© were fixed as a conſtant ſtandard when to fi- 
© niſh boiling, it muſt neceſſarily be a very va- 
© riable one, and ſuch as would often prejudice 
© the decoction of the hops by the . 
© of their more ſpirituous parts. | 
Adly, If the time of curdling was allow'd the 
G ſtandard, ſince this appears in large coppers 
© as ſoon, if not ſooner, than in the ſmall ones, 
c it would follow, that we ought to boil in ſmall 
© coppers as long as in the large ones - but this 
« js prov'd to be abſurd, for by boiling a ſmall 
© quantity of wort in a ſmall copper, as long as 
« a large quantity in a large one, the former will 
© become as thick as mum, whilſt the latter is of 
* a due conliſtence. - | 
« zdly, From the experiment of the wort kept 
© ſimmering in Balneo Mariae, where the curd- 
© ling prov'd but ſmall, and yet the wort was 
clear and fine; it appears, that the b:eaking 
© of the wort, and the ſubſiding of the grumes 
© occaſioned by the heat of boiling continued 
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for a certain time, is in no wiſe eſſential to 
the tranſparency of the ale. For the particles 
'which conſtitute the grumes in ale which 
breaks, are ſo minute as to remain ſuſpended 
in the pores of this liquor without deſtroying 
or leſſening its tranſparency. And henee it is 
that ale which has only boil'd fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and is made before the curdling hap- 
' pens, and ale which is made by infuſion only, 
' and where, of conſequence, there is no curd- 
(ling at all, ſhall be as bright and fine, as that 
' which has undergone a perfect breaking. 

* qthly, Since the matter which ſubſides upon 
breaking, chiefly conſiſts of the mealy parts 
' of the malt, and groſſer bitter parts of the hop; 
and ſince by long continued boiling, you pre- 
cipitate theſe in a large quantity; it evident - 
ly follows, that if you prolong the boiling af- 
ter you have extracted the virtues of the hop, 
you certainly impoveriſh the ale, in proporti- 
© on to the quantiry of ſediment which falls to 
the bottom. If to avoid this evil, you tun up 
the ale and ſo much ſediment together; then 
the drink will be greatly expos'd to all as V 
effects of repeated fermentations. 

* { have now finiſhed what I had — 

© the head of brewing and have principally 

© confined my obſervations to the articles of 

© boiling the hop, and meſhing the malt, and that 
D d 2 
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« chiefly in ſmall coppers. There are many o 
ther particulars in this important affair which 
© deſerve a ſerious examination, and will afford 
© abundant matter for curious experiments, to 
* thoſe who are diſpoſed to make a philoſophi- 
cal enquiry ſubſervient to the publick welfare. 
particularly in the article of fermentation. be 
perhaps as much depends on that, as on all qu 
* others put together, ſince an error here vill tr 
© ſpoil the whole. But the conſideration of this, | © 
with proper inſtructions about veſſels,cellerage, ' w: 
* bunging, bottling, corking, &c. I muſt refer to at 
* thoſe, whoſe inclination, capacity, and leiſure 
< qualify--them for eee ſo good 2 
Work. | 
I I ſhall now take leave of your readers, nou 
6 finiſh this letter, by placing in one view a | 1 
(brief ſummary of what I have at large advan- 
ced, againſt the common practice of boiling the 1 
c CIS three, or four hours. 
©x; It robs the drink of the warm aroma- I lui 
« tick quality of the hop, and of the native ſpi-' | wl 
{ric of the malt. th 
.©/2dly;, It forcibly ee the diluting” I iv 
l and active parts of the worts, and reduces || je. 
them to an inert viſeid decoction nn T 
6 to the conſiſtence of mum. an 
Jaly, AG — * a _ colour to | 
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yo the drink, and extracts the more nnn 
ich 20d groſſer parts of the hops. * 

ford * 4thly, By two or three D boiling, the 
„ to wort is robb'd of ſo much of its Ge te 
pki 2 re · attracts to itſelf, 

fare. © 5thly, By prolonging the boiling after the 
ion. beginning of the precipitation of the curds, the 
1 all ¶ quantity of the ſediment is increaſed and the 
will I ſtrength of the ale proportionably diminiſned. 
his, * 6thly, and laſtly, It tends conſiderably to 
age, I waſte a great deal n and fire,” of time 


r to and labour.“ | 
ure I am with the — ih 


NO Ill. Tueſday, April the 4th. 1738. 


HE Society have declared their kiteaiden 
of collecting their Obſervations into vo- 

| lumes, and fix'd the number of thoſe papers 
di · | which are to be included in the firſt': it will 
therefore be no ſurprize to any, that they 

ag | ſhould avoid at preſent, to enter upon any ſub- 
es | je& which may require a ſeries of reflections. 
10 | This is the concluding paper of the volume, 
I and upon that account it were an improprie- 
o | ty at leaſt, ro ſtart new matter in it. 
It will be a more natural concluſion to look 

Dd 3 
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hack a little on the ſeveral parts of the fore 
going volume, and to diſmiſs the reader with 
ſome general reflections, which may engage 
and perhaps direct him to * a proper uſe 
of it. | 

— ee e paperivie;contaltg;eil 
appeat on reflection to have been deſign'd as 
ſnort political eſſays on the preſent ſtate of Ire- 
land, in relation to our trade eſpecially, and more all 
particularly ſtill, to the linen manufacture. ¶ qu 
What inſſuence theſe may have in time to re- ¶ fed 
form general and national miſtakes, to alter the II in 
old cuſtoms/and inveterate habits, which have ¶ co! 
hitherto prevented our proſperity, depends on I} ne 
tog'many- diſtant circumſtances, to be foreſeen ex 
diſtinctly: a private man can do little more Im- 

than wiſh that we may be wiſe enough at laſt, 

to engage nationally in national concerns, and || Er 

purſue, the common welfare: ud a truly pub? wi 
lick ſpirit. lai 
In other en "tis ee of every | 
ſingle gentleman to make the good deſigns of || fu 
the ſociety ſucceſsful. He may introduce with in 

eaſe; the methods recommended in their papers 0 
among his. tenants and dependents, or at leaſt, I it 
by obſerving them himſelf; ufford his * Oc 
experimental proofs of their expediency. Ve 
If gentlemen will not thus exert nile m 
we haye certainly writ in vain; and without a || © 


all expenſive innovations. 
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hearty concurrence on their part, our beſt en- 
deavours muſt terminate atlaſt, in affording a 
barren entertainment to the” curious once a 
week. 2 H 

The common farmer is not table to run the 
riſk of an experiment, and till he ſees his pro- 
fit ſo clearly that he cannot miſtake it, he is juſti - 
fyed by his unhappy circumſtances in rejecting 
Such are thoſe re- 
quir'd to bring flax-husbandry to the ſame per- 
fection which it has attain'd in Holland—Such 
in a higher degree are thoſe, which we have re- 
commended in flax-drefſing, and therefore in 
neither of thoſe inſtances can it be reaſonably 
expected, that the reformation ſhould begin a- 
mong the poorer ſort. - 

We are indeed fully fatisfied, and every read- 
er muſt be ſo, who has read our inſtructions. 
with attention, that whoever firſt attempts the 
latter, will be amply rewarded by ſucceſs. But 
as regular flax · dreſſing requires a conſiderable: 
fund, and among our common people, not one 
in many hundreds has even an inconſiderable 
one, tis an unreaſonable hope, that it ſhould take 
its riſe among them. Men of ſortune muſt ne- 
oeſſarily lead the way, and by publiſhing the ad - 
vantages they have reap'd from the experi- 
ment, encourage others to . in the age. 


attempt. 
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- 'Tis certainly the leaſt the ſociety can claim 
in return for their endeavours, that the ſucceſs 
of their directions ſhould be imparted to them. 
And they accordingly deſire all true lovers of 
their country, to keep up a correſpondence of 
this kind, and enable them to recommend their 
methods, from the happy fruits of them among 


our ſelves. 
This is to be bar wer" not only of flax- 


husbandry and flax-drefling, but of all other 
ſubjects alſo, concerning which the Society has 
publiſh'd compleat and full directions. Such are 
the banking out of tydes and floods, the raiſing 
of hops in bogs, and the making and repairing 


of high-roads. 
In all theſe except we have any make miſ- 


taken, and in that caſe we ſhall be always plea- 

ſed to be ſet right, there is nothing more in our 
correſpondent's power than to obſerve inſtructi- 
ons with caution and exactneſs, and give us ſome 
account of the event. But upon other ſubjects, 
a great deal more may be reaſonably expected. 
In our obſervations concerning cyder, we had 
not a ſufficient number of approv'd experiments 


to go upon, - much therefore has been left to 


future tryals, and to direct gentlemen in mak- 
ing them, was a main part of our deſign in writ- 
ing. Upon this account, we beg leave to recom- 
mend it to their care to improve upon our hints 
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by accurate enquiries, to make tryal of the ſeve- 
ral methods by us explain d, and watch the reſult 
of each with diligence and due attention. The 
ſame thing holds in relation to the eſſay upon 
brewing, it is viſibly imperfect, and takes in but 
: ſingle branch of that uſeful and extenſive art. 
There is, as in the former caſe, room for new 
experiments equally important with thoſe-al- 
ready made, and which we hope ſome well-wiſh+ 
er to this country will be-inclin'd to try. Dif- 
ferent degrees of fermentation have different ef- 
fects, and make conſiderable alterations in li- 
quors, otherwiſe the fame. It would be therefore 
an enquiry of ſome moment, what degree of 
it ſuits malt liquors beſt: how much barm is 
neceſſary to produce it: what heat may be pro- 
per to aſſiſt it, and what ill conſequences may 
ariſe from the exceſs of fermentation on the one 
hand, and the defect of it on the other. 

In ſubjects, which we have not yet attempt» 
ed, we beg leave to recommend the ſame me- 
thods if gentlemen would make experiments, 
or communicate thoſe they have already made, 
we could write to more advantage, and direct 
thoſe, who want information more ſecurely; 
and in whatever fhape they are pleaſed to ſend 
their obſervations, they ſhall be thankfully re- 
ceiv'd. Thoſe on tillage will be particularly a- 
greeable ; when we reſume this paper in Oc- 
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thoughts, and we hope every one will readilyl 


to appear d. 
The ingenious author of dbe letters upon bogs 


ous obſervations. Chymical operations muſt be 
| have obtain'd in the language of the learned, 


ſwell. 


— 
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tober next, that will probably take up our 


contribute to make our directions on that im 
portant article as ue * nee as may 
be. 

We ſhall eee with the fol ae 
lowing anſwer to the only objection which has|,. 11 
reach d us, againſt the papers which have Gy | 


ing, has been ſometimes oblig'd in relating the 
ſeveral experiments he had made, to uſe techni- 
cal expreſſions, which were not perhaps univer- 
fally or diſtinftly underſtood. This was ſtrictly 
unavoidable, without: retrenching many curi- 


chymically deſcrib'd, and were it not for thoſe 
compendious and ſignificative phraſes, which | 


tis not to be imagin'd to what bulk the relati- 
on of every little proceſs in ny would 


This apology for our correſpondent, is in- 
tended alſo as an excuſe for other parts of the 
ſociety's performances, which like his, have been 
thought by ſome too philoſophical for common 
readers, both in the matter and expreſſion. The 
inſtances are few. In the deſcription! of ma- 
chines, in explaining/their operations on the 
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tax, or the make and texture of the flax, itſelf, 
ute nature of the ſubjeft made it neceſlary to 
ecede a little from the general rule we had 
id down, of ſpeaking directly to the vulgar: 
mayLiery where elſe, it has been our endeavour to 

"Yeliver our inſtructions in the moſt familiar 
fo [1 .anner, and if poſſible, in thoſe which are to 


* follow, we will ſtill adhere more cloſely to this 
ule. | 
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